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ADDENDA TO THE ARTICLE ON CARDWELL'S NICOMACHEAN 

ETHICS, p. 189. 

We beg our readers to consider the following remarks as part and parcel of the 
first article in this number: 

In p. 190. add, after line 81, the following paragraph : — 

I. 9. 11. Suidas. Aiov^ffios tffropiKhs t& furk Aapuov 4v fiifiXiois c'. tltpiii' 
yritny oUovyAvris* UcpaiKii IdJii 9i(iK4icr(p. Tptautwv fiifiKia y'. Mv6ik(£. K^- 
Kkow tffropuc}f¥ iv $i$\lois J^. This Dionysius is mentioned by Diodoras (iii. 
65.) and Cicero (de Divin. 1. 23.) ; but his date is not known. Tpotuchs and 
H/MMJcbs are confounded in Herod, ix. 27. 5. where Tpaikis is the right residing. 

P. 194. 1. 89. for " though it is/' read " though it is not." 

P. 195. 1. 6. See also Matthie Gr. Gr. § 523. 2. new edition, where the rule 
on this use oftoftlu clearly and correctly laid down. 

In p. 196. add, after line 14, the two following paragraphs : — 

9. Thucvd. viii. 96. Ktd Baoy oIk IjUri iySiuiov ainohs wapnycUf trep &v, c/toX- 
pnipirtpoi ftray, obx tiv iyiv€To. 

10. Aristot. Pol. p. 366 C. Ktd yhp tof, ci Kvrit fiiy^Bos Ziaf4fiopro t&s &px^ 
^ icoT^ KdX?i05, 6\iyeipxtci t)y &y. 

" line 36. The passage of Aristotle de Somn. et Vig. p. 685 A. kttv cl 
ti, is printed in Mr« Bekker's new edition, p. 102. 7. vol cl rovro ^(yc- 
^om Mis. 
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ON COMPOUND WORDS IN THE 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 

1 HE ancient langua^a^es have a great advantage over modem lan- 
guages by the facility with which they form their compounds. 
The Greei[, especially, is inexhaustible iu compounds ; the Latin is 
not half so rich, and many of the Latin compounds are only found 
In the old poets. £ven the German language possesses a far 
greater store of compounds than the Latin. The modern Greek 
still uses a number of them in familiar conversation. On examin- 
ing the mode in which compounds are formed, we find that two 
originally independent words are united by means of a vowel, or 
sometimes without it, or by joining the two words in such a man- 
ner that the flexion of the first word can be preserved. 

Compounds are beautiful when two ideas are comprehended in 
one image, but much less beautiful if one idea is expressed by two 
words. Thus the Latin malus, vinea, lotrix, mulctra, and many 
others, are preferable to the £nglish apple-tree, vineyard, washer*' 
woman, milk-pail. 

The vowel by which compounds are formed is always a short 
vowel. 

(^.) in the Latin i: this is not the t of the casus, because we find 
it after all nouns of every declension and gender, even after 
such, which occur only in the plural. 

Instances of the first are : stilli-cidium, sylvi-cola, terri-cola, 
virgi-demia, (as vin-demia, a dcmendo,) causi-dicus, aquili-fer, 
stelli-fer, bacci-fer, &c. lani-ficus, aqui-folium, terri-gena, ali-ger, 
barbi-ger, lani-ger, &c. nugi-gerulus, hcrbi-gradus, aqui-legium, 
spici-legium, capri-mulgus, equi-mulgus, sagitti-potens. 

Instances of the second declension are : ligui-cida, galli-cinium, 
auri-fer, anni-fer, belli-fer, caduci-fer, <&c. ; lucri-ficus, dei-ficus, 
(as dei-loquus, dei-para,) veli-ficus, auri-fodina, argenti-fodina, au- 
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2 On Compound Words in the 

ri-fur, cocli-gena, armi-ger, belli-ger, armi-lustriuniy birci-pes, soni- 
pes, lucri-peta, hirci-pilus, armi-potens, belli-potens, vini-potor, 
foeoi-secium, lecti-sternium. 

Instances of the third declension are : muui-ceps, muri-ceps, 
parti-ceps, homi-cida, infanti-cida, lapi-cida, and lapidi-cida, 
(from the old lapis, gen. lapis, lapicida,) matri-cida, parri>cida (pro 
patricida), regi-cida, muri-cidus (Plautus, a coward, a rat-catcher), 
marti-cola, monti-cola, rupi-cola, ruri-cola, pietati-cultrix, juri- 
dicus, flori-fer, frondi-fer, frugi-fer, imbri-fer, &c. morti-ferus, 
arti-fex, carni-fex, &c. : honori-ficus, muni-ficus, cruci-fixus, 
melli-fluus, rori-fluus, aeri-fodina, ossi-fragus, aquiloni-gena, ser- 
penti-gena, soli-gena, marti-genus, crini-ger, flori-legium, haeredi- 
peta, vesti-plicus, auri-scalpium, vesti-spicus, sangui-suga, su-ovi- 
taurilia, uionti-vagus, nocti-vagus, igni-vomus, carni-vorus. 

There are few instances of the fourth declension : algi-ficus, 
arci-potens, corni-ceu, corni-ger, corni-pes, domi-duca, domi-porta 
(snail), flucti-cola, flucti-geua, fructi-fer, geli-cidium. 

Of the fifth declension I know no example, except some words 
of barbarous Latinity, as speci-ficus from species ; perhaps fidei- 
tommissum, rei-vindicatio, may also be quoted. 

In compounds with adjectires the adjective may again belong 
to the first three declensions. 

Examples of the first and second declension : parvi-collis, uni- 
catilis, uni-cornis, uni-jugis, miseri-cors, vani-dicus, veri-dicus^ 
soli-ferreus, magni-ficus, largi-fluus, alieni-gena, tardi-gradus, 
magni-loquus, multi-loquus, versuti-loquus, vivi-para, fissi-pes, 
longi-pes, solidi-pes, tardi-pes, multi-scius, alti-sonus, rauci-sonus, 
doli-vagus, alti-volans. 

Example of the third declension : omni-gena, omni-medefis, 
brevi-Ioquus, blandi-loquus, dulci-loquus, gravi-loquus, suavi- 
loquus, gracili-pes, levi-pes, Icvi-somnus, &c. 

Sometimes the vowel which unites the two words together is 
wanting, if the second word bpsins with a vowel : celt-iberi, pusill- 
aoimis, sun-ambtilus, somn-ambulus, noct-ambulo ; sometimes also 
before consonants : man-ceps, man-cipium p. mani-ceps, (cf. muni- 
Ceps,) roan-suetus p. mani-suetus, Gr. x^^9^'''i^^^* vin-deniia p. vini- 
demia,(cf. virgi-demia,) sol-stitium p. soii-stitium,(cf. armi-stitium,) 
puer-pera p. pueri-pera, as pueri-cida, perhaps also lus-cinia ; or 
is the derivation from lux and cano false, and is luscinia from 
luscus, luscinus, therefore luscinia, the blinded singing-bird 1 

Avi sinks into au; nau-fragium p. navi-fragium, au-ceps, au- 
cupium, p. aviceps, avi-cupium, au-gur p. avigur. 

The letters of derivation remain in the first word, as the exam- 
ples of the third declension show; infant, infant-i-cida : hence it 
is clear that infans, pons, pietas, stand for infant-s, pont-s, pie- 
tat-8, as in the Greek ipwrog, iptarif ipus, 

' Lapidi-'cida, lapi-cida, prove a double form lapid-s, and lap-is : 
odleu lapicida is a contraction. 
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We must notice the falling-off of the in in the words homi-cidiam, 
sangui-suga, not homiDi-cidium, sanguini-suga. There is no Latin 
compound, where the in is preserved ; for the word semini-verbiu« 
is of latter formation ; it enters, however, partially into derivations, 
as graminosus, seminosus, ominosus, &c. 

The t and u of the derivation gives way to the vowel of compo^ 
sition, as the examples of the fourth declension show ; scarcely any 
compounds are formed with those that end in ia and ius: the 
long vowel of tibtcen is formed by tibi-i-cen ; but why is the t short 
in medi-dies, medi-terraueus, medi-tuUium 1 

The u someiimes absorbs the vowel of composition ; thus we 
find arcu-potens, cornu-peta : manu-factus, manu-missus, manu« 
scriptus, are improper compounds by means of the ablative case 
of the noun: manu-pretium stands for manus-pretium, and do- 
muitio probably for domum-itio. 

Has the qu in hirqui-tallus, sterqui-linium, where we have 
also nirci-tallus^ a u of derivation? This qui is not found in com- 
pounds of acus, arcusy pecus, specus, lacus, quercus, &c« 

The first word is sometimes obscure, e. g. aru-spex, or baru* 
spex, cf. au-spex p. avi-spex, meri-dies from merus 1 or p. medi- f 
Sometimes the second word, as in mani-festus. 

The composition produces new adjectives from substantives 
without the vowel of derivation ; as levi^somnus, magn-animus, 
hirci-pilus, longi-pes, miseri-cors, and with the vowel of derivation 
in pusill-animis, parvi-collis, (cf. im-berbis, im-bellis, de-pilis, &c.) 
Can compounds of verbs be formed 1 Generally they can only be 
formed from compound nouns; consequently tergi-versor presup- 
poses a tergi-versus : the composition with the participle, as alti- 
volans^ omni-medens, does not seem to establish a rule for the rest 
of the verb. 

Those which end in -fico (they are very numerous), sedi-fico, 
ludi-fico, lucri-fico, melli-fico, nidi-fico, turpi-fico, veli-fico, 
&c, are grounded on words with -fex ; but those in *fero, -feror, 
as voci-fero, pesti-fero, (adject, in -fer,) magni-facio, fiocci-facio^ 
flocci-pendo, parvi-duco, parvi-facio, parvi-pendo, do not seem to 
be derived from nouns : they might be improper compounds with 
the genit. fiocci, magni, parvi, if it were not for vili-pendo, which 
can hardly come from the gen. vilis. 

Compounds of verbs with verbs are all in -facio and -fio : cale- 
facio, frige-facio, labe-facio, ol-facio p. ole-facio, pate-facio, pu- 
tre-facio, nigre-facio, terre-facio, torre-mcio, tume-facio, &c. where 
the e is not the vowel of composition, but the e of the second con- 
jugation, although no such form as labeo, nigreo, exists. It 
may have existed. Cale-facio is not a compound of calere-facio, 
as it might appear, for the vowel e in cale-facio is short ; and we 
have also the compounds cale-fio, tepe-tio, and where we cannot think 
of an infinitive. Why do verbs of the first, third, and fourth conju* 
gations not form such compounds 1 Those in -eo are all intransitrve* 
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(£.) The Greek vowel for forming compounds of nouns of every 
gender and of every declension is o. There is an immense number 
of such compounds, and we shall only give a few examples. 

From the first declension : hpa\vo'Vi^fiSf yco-ei^ijs, usually yew- 
^ihris, fifi€po-(l>v\a^, KOpo-KOfffJiiov, liekuTao-Tpo^oiy viKO'iroiotf vvfiijiO'' 
yevfis, vXo^bpofios. 

From the second declension : iLpro-drjKtf, y€payo'fia)(la, iwo-vo' 
liOSj fivKo-Konot, oUo'bSfjLOs, dvo-eiOi/s, CKOTO-fjiiibris, poho-baKrvKos, 
wrparo-Xoyos, ravf>o-/3d\os, Towo'ypdipos, to^o-^oXos, virvo-tltavifjsg 
j^pvao-f^aviis. 

From the third declension : /ueXcro-eiS^s, fAvo-fxaxla, vvKro-ethfis, 
6pvido'\&)(ps, TTirtfO'K&fXTrrris, TrvevfxaTO'TOios, iroho'aTpd^ri, pivO'^oKotf 
^iviKO'Tpotjios, \€tpO'fxayreia, '^iovo-^6\os. 

And with adjectives of the first and second : ahro'icvpios, yvfivo-^ 
TTobris, IffO'Padt/s, KoXo-hihatrKaXoSf /i6flro-0ov^s, ofioiO'Tadfis : — of the 
third : aptreyo-yev^s, fieKavo-Kdfiris, TCpevo'-'frXoKafios, — (With regard 
to the Greek declensions^ we refer to Matthiases Gr. Grammar.) 

If sometimes an 17 and a appear instead, of the o of composition, 
it appears to be derived in the first declension from the flexion. 
For instance : ^a/iaXji-^yor, da^y^^-^ayos, with ^a^vo-yi^d^s, ^af»- 
vo-'<lt6pos (Lob. ad Phryn. 634 — 638.)^ vvfi^a^yeviis, jcopt/^a-yev^s, 
fiiTpa»'^6poif with ixirpO'^dpos^ fAirpo-xlrtap, vvfu^o^yeyfji, rt/ju^d-icXav- 
ros (Lob. p. 641.). But then also substantives of the first and 
second declension and adjectives have the rj, Od\afjiri-v6\os, d/u^a- 
Xri'To/iotp (Lob. p. 650 seq.) LvBri-^dposy hyQii-^dpos^ aT€(^ri''vX6Kos^ 
^pwi'ifiopos, ^ri'v6fios (Lob. 679% 680.). How can we account 
for it ? Are the dialects wavering between 0, a, rj, or is it poeti* 
cal licence 1 

The accent very often falls on the vowel of composition , espe- 
cially if the second word stands in a passive signification, and where 
the relation of the first word to it can be expressed by a preposition ; 
e.g. imrd'yofjLOSy also imro'vofws, Xi0o-/3d\os, and Xi0d-/3oXos, throwing 
stones, and thrown with stones. Cf. Buttman Gramm. § 106, 
9,3. 

In other cases no such distinction can be made ; e. g. pobo-KoX" 
'Wos and pobo-b&iCTvXos, fjieXavo^Kofios and fzeXayo-Kojiris, the differ- 
ent accentuation does not change the meaning of the words. 

The vowel of composition is wanting, 1 . when the second word 
begins with a vowel, roTr-apx^s* Kvy-aXwvris, wob'UtKris; but it ap- 
pears sometimes before ei and e, 6,yado'€py6s, KoXo-epyos, fioyo- 
eiSi^s, Kvyo'tihfii ; by contraction 17 and ov : 2. sometimes after v, 
^cXayxp^s p. ^eXafo-j^p^r, ^eXd/x-^vXXos p. /ueXavd-0vXXos : 3. 
as in the Latin yav-fidrris, yav-xXripos, and others. 

The letters of derivation remain, and especially the vowels i and v 
in derivations with voc. puf*. ; e. g. noXio-eihris, elpvo-biyrjs, ijfivo- 
vofios, i'xdvO'f^dyos. The vowel of composition is oftener lost, as 
ij^Ov<^dyoSf ehpvbiyiis, yXvKv-beplc^s, bopii-fjia^os, TrXarv-^vXXos, 
Taxf'v6po§9 fieXi'^biiSf irtoXfgrdpdos, vvKtt'^yiis, Remarkable also is 
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aifiO'^apn^ p* aifiaro'X'^^lh like sangui-suga p. saogaini-suga. 

In the second word adjectives change by the cooipositioB the 
-vs into -ris : padvs, lao-fiadris ; /3api/£, yvio-Paptis ; Oa(xrvs, Xwco- 
Oaparis ; iibvs, //cXi- ij5>/£, &c. Cf. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 534 seq. 
Thus also 0av^s, and comp. -^ai/^s, and the substantive elSos and 
the comp. -eibfis, the Latin animus and animis, exaniinis. 

Compound verbs presuppose nouns: ipyo-Xa^iia, Kpew-i^ayit^ p* 
Kpeo^ayita, fivpo'irutXiia, oveipO'iroXiw, oibfyo-aKoiriv, oiico-bofiit^p 
pafibo'vofiiiify Tptay\o'bvT(tu>, and many others must be derived froitt 
epy(J-Xa/3o£, Kpew'tpayoSf fnvpo-ir^Xrjs, 6v€ipo'"7r6\os, oiiavo-aKoiros, oiKO^ 
hofjLos, pafibo'v6fjios, TpuyXo'bvTfjs, &c. Cf. Buttm. § 106. Lobeck ad 
Phryn. 5§0 seqq. shows^ that we cannot apply any inference from 
compound participles to the rest of the verb. In the modern 
Greek such words as vi/icro-^vXao-^bi occur. 

The languages derived from the Latin, the Italian, Spanish, and 
French, have lost the power of forming compounds. It is true 
they have preserved some Latin compounds ; e. g. Ital. arti- 
iicio, edi-ficio, frutti-fico, multi-plice, mani-festo, magni-loquo^ 
grandi-loquo, nau-fragio, &c. ; Span, agri-cultura, ampli-ficai?, 
cueili-erguido, cuelli-corto, veri-dico, &c. ; French, mani-feste, 
magni-fique, arti-fice, multi-plier ; but these compounds are not 
felt as such, but as simple words : nor can these languages form 
any new compounds. In the old French we meet with some 
compounds without the vowel of composition, as fer-arm^, iron- 
armed; fer-vesti, iron-clothed ; pi6-poudreux, foot-dusty. 

Improper compounds are seldom found in the Latin, as with the 
gen. legis-lator, trium-vir, duum-vir: the gen. follows generally* 
In the Greek such compositions with the genitive are more fre- 
quent, especially with proper names : btds^Kopos ; bids-noXis, eXX//f- 
voyros, hXos-axvfj, sea-foam, for hX6$ Ax^'V » vbaros-vbvri ; Kvvii^ 
fiaros, Kvv6s'-ovpa, av^pos-ai/uov, fioa^iropos ; fivdi'ttTov ; oyouryvaOot^ 
Dame of a promontory in Laconia ; vtws'OiKos ; {fos-Kvafxos* Some* 
times compounds are formed of analogous names; e. g. Xeorriywd* 
iiov ; oyd'iropbor ; 6y6-xriXos ; Xvko'WOvs, The o remains in Xi/icos* 
avpa. 

Compounds with dative and ablative are found in Latin in ad- 
jectives and part, prss.; as manu-fortis, manu-captus, mente-cap* 
tus, acu-pictus, acu-pictor, usu-capio. But these instances are 
very rare : in the Greek, however, there are a great number of 
them ; e. g. 6\l-fiaT0Sp &Xi-biyijs, wicri-XafCTZ/s, wKTi-Trdpos, wvpi* 
^Xeyiis, bopi'TerriSf bopC^rfAriTOs, yaffrpl'bovXos, irobi-Kporos, xeipl'trofotp 
€yx€i'fipofAos (hasta furens) €y\€l-fjiapyos ; opeffidTOs (in monte 
ambulans) opei'bpo/ios (in monte currens) ; iyxeal-fAupos (hastii 
pugnans); eyreal-epyos (inarmislaborans); Fav(7i-/3ar]7s(nauta)rav- 
ff/-6oos (navibus celer) i/av7/-i:Xvros (navibus clarus) ; dpe9i'/3arY7s(per 
montes ambulans) 6peal'Tpwl»os (in montibus altus); reix^cri-irX^rijs ; 
TtXeoi'bpofios (ad fines currens). Sometimes the last i is dropped : 
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reXes-f^opos (ad finem perducens); kyx^t-f^pos (hastifer,) lyx^(-9ra-» 
Xof (lanceam vibrans); kvis-fioX^i (rixosus); repas-^Jpov (corniger,) 
iKpas'fiokos I oaKis-wdKos (clypeum vibrans) ; <raK€s-<l>6pos. 

What is the reason that compounds are only formed with datives 
of the third declension, and not with datives of the first and 
second? Might not, in oboi-iropos, oboi-wXav^s, TrvXoi-yevrfSy (tkotoi" 
fiopos, the 01 arise from the ^, and the oi from ^ in yvvai- fiavris^ 
80 that we need not have recourse to ywaiKo-fiaviisI But this does 
not apply to iceXai-re^i/s p. ireXaci'O-vc^r/s : of. Lob. p. 647. 

In many cases the vowel of composition is used, in order to 
form a euphonious composition, instead of the dative ; e. g. epo- 
K7VW0S (in monte sonans), ^eipo-Krvwos, ^aco-^opos, k, r. X. 

Compounds with the accusative are rarely found : €(as-(^6pos 
and ^ias'i^opos seem to be instances of accusatives, since we find 
also (^laTO'f^opos. The Latin anim-adverto comes evidently from 
animum adverto. * 

Mere apposition with full flexion of both words takes place 
in the Latin res-publica, jus-jurandum, usus-fructus, gen. rei- 
publicae, juris-jurandi. The frequent use of these words was the 
cause of the apposition. 

The Latin words bene-ficium, bene-volus, male-ficium, male- 
aanus, and the Greek ev-epyosflvs-epyiisy are compounds of adverbs, 
as in French bien-fait, mal-fait, bien-vaillant. 
~ The Greek language has compounds of a particular kind, which 
cannot be found in the Latin or German languages. The idea 
which stands first occupies, in the usual compounds, the second 
place. The compounds of this kind are not very numerous, but 
of a bold cast. 

The first word is a verb, generally in the future, rarely in the 
present. The following are examples of the present : ayi-arparos, 
dux, army-leader ; iLKeipe-KOfjLrjs hair-cutter ; iLpxi-KaKos auctor 
mail, apx^'Xaos princeps, itpx^-irXovTos auctor divitiarum, dpx^- 
Xopos P- XopTT/o^ \ haKe-dvjjLos ; eXiC€-Tp//3wv, ^XKe-xlTwv ; exj^-OvfioSf 
kx^vrfis ; fAtvk-Xaos populum sustinens 1 populum expectans ? fAcvi- 
ftaxoi pugnam sustinens, fievi-x^PH^^^ l TeXe^apxos minister, reX^- 
PiKos perficiens victoriam ; rpexe-deiiryos ad epulas currens ; tpepi- 
fioTpvs, ijiepi'^vyos jugifer, i^epi-KaKos ferens malum, if^epi^viKos, ^epi" 
piKos domi-porta ; ^cX-d6eX^os amans fratrem, tpiX^ai/jLwy sanguina- 
rius, ^iX-IXXi^v, tpiX-itrwepos, 

" Examples of the future are : ayeal'Xaos dux populi, ayeal^x^pog 
daK chori ; Aepai-voos animum extoUens, kepdl-novs pedes cito mo- 
Vens; dX<^e(rc-/3oios bovesnanciscens; dpxe9i-/ioXiroscantumducens; 
iXxeflrZ-reirXoff, ^Xfreo't-)(€ipof, iroal^yaios terramquatiens,li/o(r/-0i;X- 
%os folia quatiens, kvofft-jdButv terram quatiens; epao'/'/LcoX^roscantum 
amans, epaai-^XSKafios cirrum anians, epaai^xp^f^f^'ros avarus ; kpvtri^ 
^i£ crinespectens, kpvai'iroXis urbem servans, epval'trKtfwrpov, epvai^ 
yjktv terram arans, epytri-yalos ; bafxatTl^Pporos homines domans. 
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bafiatrl'^pwy domans animum ; btufirhat/ju^v deumtim^nsy ietal'dtos; 
t^l'butpos dona ferens, ^|c-/ii7Xos donans oyes ; hji^l'&vfws mordens 
anirouniy brili-x^pris mordens mannm ; iua^i-iciXevOos incitaos ad iter, 
iiwl'imros agens equos ; ^€v£i-\iws p. Xads subjugans populum, Seif^ 
i9nro« jugans equos ; Ktvritrl-ipvWos folia movens^ Kivfitrl-yB^v terrain 
movent ; tcXexl/l-ya/jLos moecbus, KXei///-voos fureqs aniaium, ifXe)//i-ri$- 
Kos clam pariens ; KpaTriai'fJiaj(pt vincens bel|o» Kparfi<ri''vav$ pede 
Ibrtis, fcpar^s-iiTTTos domans equos; Xvo-Z-ya/ios solvens conjugiiim, 
Xval-biKos solvens litem, Xvtrl^Svyos discinctus, Xvcl'/jLa^ot solvena 
pugnam, Xvai-fieXris solvens membra, Xvai-fiipi/xyos solvens curas, 
Xvffi-voros solvens labores, Xval-ippttv solvens mentem ; /AeXtial-fjiPpih' 
Tos p. fxeXeal'l^poTos qui in cura homiuum est ; rrill'irQvs nalans 
pedibus ; opal^Krwros ciens turbas, 6p<ri-v€(l>rjs nubes cogens ; vaveln 
Xvjros sedans dolorem, waval-yotros niedens, iravai-vvtrraXos pellens 
somnum ; imai-ix^poTos homines moderans, ir€i(n'yaXivo$ freno 
pbediens ; TrXi^^-cTr^os (Iiriro-da/ioO ; fFtiyeol- fiaXXos lanam figens, 6r« 
inans, and then firmus lana; pv(rl'bi(l>pos currum regens, pvaUwoXK 
urbem servans ; aeiffl'xOuv terram movens, o'ei(r/-0i;XXos folia movent; 
aTp€\l^l-^aXXos lanam crispans, and then crispus ; Ta/jLetri'^tas secans 
cutem; rapa|i-icap5(oscorquatiens,rapa£-(9nros; rep4^/-/3|9oros exhila« 
rans homines, repypi-yoos, repyl^l'xopos; rioi-f^vos caedem ulciscens ; 
^aeai^fifipoTos hominibus lucens; (^iXtiffl-ixoXvos amans cantum, 
il>iXriffi'aT€(l>avos ; ^Qitrl-fipoTOi hom, perdens, t^Qitri'-^p^y mentem 
perdqns ; ufXeai-Ovfios animam perdens, dtXeal-Kapwos fructum per- 
dens, dtXeai-oiKQs domuni perdens, i^Xeai-T^Kvot liberos perdens. 

Km T. X. 

. From the second word of these compounds other forms have 
heen introduped, e. g» from kvoai<^vXXoSf Kivriali^vKXos, <r€iai<pvX\o$ ; 
such as ^vXX&xj^Sf ^i/XXoo-iv^s, fpvXXo^poos, The latter cannot be 
considered as proper compounds ; itor the vowel of composition is 
wanting* and we observe a verbal flexion, whereas every verbal 
flexion is excluded from compounds. We cannot account other* 
wise for compounds of this kind, than that they arise flrom two 
words being forced together, like 6peai'rpo<l>os, vavtri-vopos. Some 
might appear to be formed from feminines ; e. g. Kivrfai'<p6pos, repxl/l^ 
X^pos, from Klvriais and repyf/is : but this is not the case ; for Xval' 
liay(ps, pvai-noXis, have, like the future Xvota, pvau, a long v, whilst 
the feminine Xvcris, pvcns, Bi&trts, ^vaiSf x^^'^» htiLve a short one. 

The ciye» cipxe, in &yi-Xaos, apxi-Xaos, is evidently a form of the 
imperative praes., and therefore ayeal-Xaosp &p')(e(rl'XcLos, being pa- 
rallels to the former, might be antiquated forms of a future impera- 
tive. We know the grammars do not exhibit any imperative nor any 
subjunctive in the future^ although this tense does not necessarily 
reject those moods. According to the analogy of aor. 1. imper. 
aeitrov, (jiiXriaoy, the fut. 1. imp. might have been aeiaiy ffuX^ortit 
The great antiquity of such an imperative shows itself in the forms 
ayeat, &px€<n instead of fi{i, ^p{c, although the fut. imp. of these 
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words standing b; theroseWes is &lio^ &p^ta^ instead of iiylotf, 
i^rX^iaia, We find, however^also, btw^i and fcX^ipc in the compounds ; 
but again Xiwes-itvop p. \€l^p'avhpos, and Xmo-bepfjios circumcisus, 
together with Xei'wo'bfpfios. The second word of such compounds 
was originally dependent on the transitive verb ; hut in time the 
case was forgotten ^ and a genitive was formed of the new com- 
pound, as in £nghsh the Wife of Bathes tale. 

Avarl'fjia^ps arose undoubtedly from Xvffi-fiaxriv ; but the flexion 
was thrown off, and the termination oswas added to the compound. 
These remarks will suffice to show the difference between haKi* 
dpfAO£. and Qvjxo'haKiiSf or fiitT'&poTpos and hporpo^nKtStv, Xe^f^Orfs and 
Bflpi'Xeiris, Cf. Lob. p. 628. Sometimes these compounds have 
a^er the present and future the vowel of composition ; e. g. XeMr<5- 
yo^os, Xeiir6'Bvfi0Sf <piX6'T€KvoSf ^tXd-orpo^os, fiiao'irats, fjntro-^evos^ 
Xei^d'Opi^, ffeiffO'TTvyls, (r€i(r6-<l>vXXos, p. Xeirri-yajios, Xetxpi-dpt^* 
But these may be considered as exceptions from the general rule. 
As the language was wavering between opeai-Tpo^os and opo'Tpoiftos, 
so ffom treiffi^vWos an irregular word ^ecTo-^vXXos was formed. 

Sometimes the first word is not a verb, but a noun. The 
onion again takes place by means of the vowel of composition ; as^ 
KXirro'Kapitos, leXvro-roJos, iirwo^yipavos, tmro-'jrorafiot. These com- 
pounds are against the general rule, for one would expect roio-KXv' 
T0$ (srci potens), icapTro-icXuros, &c. 

The Latins have some compounds of thes^me kind ; e. g. mota> 
cilia, motansj agitans caudam, from cilia, an old word for cauda. 
Does mulci-ber come from mulce-ferruml Flexanimus (Varro, 
Nonius, Catull.) p. fiect-animus, seems to be an imitation of ^rXej/- 
dvfios. But fiexare may have been used for fiectere. The Romanic 
languages abound in this sort of compounds: Ital. bacia-mano^ 
bacia-pile, bacia-polvere, caccia-lupi, caccia-diavoli, guarda-corpo; 
guarda-boschi, passa-tempo (pastime), porta^mantello, taglia-borse^ 
tira-boschi, torna-sole (heliotropium), torna-letto. Spanish : besa*^ 
mano, gana-pan, garda-fuego, guarda-joyas, lora-duellos, mira-sol 
(heliotropium), mata-buey, mata-candelas, monda-dientes, monda- 
orejas, passa-mano, passa-tiempo, quita-cuidados, quita-pesares, 
y saca-mano, saca-mancha, saca-muelas, saca-peloras, tira-soL 
French : baise-main, brise-fer, casse-cou, casse-noix, casse-t^te, 
chante-pleure, chasse-chien, chasse-cousin (sour wiue, which drives 
a friend out of the house),chasse-eunui,cbasse-loup,chasse-niouches, 
chas8e-rage,chauffe-chemise,chauffe-lit,chauffe-pied,chausse-pied» 
coupe-gorge, coupe-tlte, cure-dent, cure-oreille, cure-pied, gagne- 
denier, gagne-paio, garde-bon, garde-corps, garde-chasse, garde- 
feu, garde-manger, hoche-queue (motacilla), perce-muraille, porte- 
chaise, porte-voix, tire-bouchon, tourne-broche (turn-spit), &c. 
These examples show that the second word is an accusative, and 
this accusative is sometimes even of the plural number. The 
Greek language proceeds more boldly, by suppressing the flexion, 
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Had by adding to the second word new terminations, which are 
again used for every gender ; e^ g. Tapdivoi AX^etrZ-jSotai. The 
English language has also compounds of this kind ; as, break-fast, 
break-necky break-stone (saxi-fraga), hang-dog, kill-cow, kill-buck. 
Shake-spear (iy^iavoKos or aelaeyxos), smell-sniock, toss-pot, 
whip-hand,^ wry-neck, fare-well, hold-fast, look-out, run-away. 
But the Anglo-Saxon has no such compounds. 

Those who cannot bring themselves to consider the first word 
of ay^-Xaoff as an imperative, will find that other languages have 
such compounds with an imperative : forget me not, rendez-vous. 
We know that aye^ri, <l>ip€(n in aytoi-Xaos might be derived from 
the 3. p. sing. pres. ind., but the verbs in fxi do not form their 
compounds in this manner. 



OBSERVATIONS 

On the Power of the " Ictus Metricus " in VirgUian 
Hexameters ; embracing some Remarks on Position^ 
Elision, S^c. By Henry W. Williams, author 
of^^A Critical Investigation of the Versification and 
Prosodial Usages of the Iliad and Odyssejfy' S^c. 

IHE expression ''Ictus Metricus," or ''metrical accent,''i8 
used by critics to designate that stress of the voice, comprising 
both loudness and acuteness, which is laid on particular syllables 
in the recitation of every verse. Its position is regulated by 
the nature of the metre, as being Iambic, Trochaic, Anapasstici 
Dslctylicy See. ; and it is thus that it differs from the prosaic or 
common accent, which is placed, in prose, on every word, ac- 
cording to its own peculiar character, and not according to its 
connexion in the sentence. The stress of the voice constituting 
accent naturally communicates to the syllable on which it rests 
a particular and characteristic importance ; and associated with 
this stress of the voice is a slight increase of length of utterance, 
since the accent when resting on a vowel contributes to pro-' 
tract its sound, and when resting on a consonant causes it ta 
reverberate^ in a greater or less degree. Hence it follows that 
accent, though in its own nature perfectly distinct from quan- 
tity, has a necessary connexion with the length of syllables ; and 
thus, if a sellable be accented, which of itself approximates nearly 
to a long one, it acquires, in consequence of its reception of the 
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accent, sufficient prominence and force to be considered a lon|r 
syllable* This is the foundation of the doctrine of the lengthen- 
ing efficacy of the ictus metricus : a doctrine of the highest 
importance to the versification both of Homer and of the Attic 
Tragedians, and of considerable service as it regards the poems 
of the great Roman, Virgil. Its utility is evident in the annexed 
lines, among many others, since on no other principle can the 
metrical usages they exhibit be consistently justified: 
£cL VI. 53. llle latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 
Geor« II. 5. Muneribus, tibi pampineo gravidiis autumno. 
Ibid. 7 1 P Castaneae fagiis, omusque incanuit albo. 
IV. 92. (Nam duo sunt genera) hie melior, iqsignis et ore» 
^n. I. 651. Pergama cum peteret, inconcessosque Hymenaeos. 

Ibid. 668. Litora jactetur, odiis Junonis iniquae. 
^n. II. 563. £t direpta domus, et parvi casus luli. 

III. 504. Atque idem casus, unam faciemus utramque. 
It is usual with some to say, that the syllables in question 
are lengthened in consequence of the cssural pause ; but how 
a metrical pause made after a syllable can add length or give 
prominence to that syllable, it is certainly no very easy task to 
ascertain. We assume then, on the authority of these lines, 
what indeed, abstractedly considered, is in the liighest degree 
probable, that the ictus metricus has an influence on Virgilian 
versification ; and simply premising that in dactylic verses both 
the dactyl and the spondee are accented on the first syllable, we 
proceed to specify those cases in which, we conceive, that in- 
fluence was allowed by the discriminating judgment of the 
Roman bard. 

The first case to be noticed involves a partial consideration 
of that important subject to metrical science, elision. In his 
^ Institutes of Latin Grammar," Mr. Grant, following the 
£ton, divides elision into two parts, Synaloepba and Ecthlipsis, 
which terms he thus defines : '* Synaloepha cuts ofi^ the final 
vowel or diphthong of a word, when the following word begins 
with a vowel or diphthong." — ** Ecthlipsis cuts off the final m 
and the preceding vowel, the following word beginning with a 
vowel." To this method of treating the subject we most de- 
cidedly object, since we consider it not only defective, but to a 
great extent erroneous. It m^y be stated as a general rule in 
Greek prosody, that a final long vowel or diphthong may be 
made to coalesce with another vowel or diphthong, but cannot 
be elided unless in cases of peculiar emergency : and when we 
consider the affinity that subsists between the versification of 
the Greek and Latin languages, as far as regards Epic poetry. 
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we may natarally expect that some restrictiont were made o» 
the elision of a long vowel or diphthongs in that of the latter as 
well as in that of the former. But what is the fact i Virgil 
has not once, in the course of hia Eclogues, Georgics, and 
JEneidy elided a final long vowel or diphthong before an initial 
short one, so for the syllable to be short ; and we hesitate not 
to affirm that such an usage is inadmissible in correct hexame- 
ters. The general figure. Elision, should, we conceive, be sub- 
divided into the three following particulars : Elision proper, 
Synaloepha by crasis, and Ecthlipsis^ which may be thus dis- 
tinguished : 

Elision proper cuts off a final short vowel before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel, either simple or preceded by the letter 
h, causing it to be wholly dropped in pronunciation. 

Synaloepha by crasis makes a final vowel or diphthong coa- 
lesce with an initial vowel or diphthong, the two invariably 
forming by their junction a long syllable. 

Ecthlipsis cuts off the final m and vowel preceding, when the 
following word begins with a vowel. 

Each of these three figures, it is to be observed, contracts 
the two words into one as far as relates to recitation ; and the 
metrical pauses are consequently to be made as if the two 
words were one. 

But if a final long vowel or diphthong cannot be cut off 
before another vowel, but only blended with it in pronuncia- 
tion, it is necessary to affix to it some positive and definitive 
character in reference to quantity ; inasmuch as it must be at 
the will of the poet whether it shall or shall not coalesce with 
the succeeding syllable. Nor are we at a loss to assign to it 
this positive character ; for nothing is more probable than that 
it is equivalent, in respect of quantity, to a long vowel or diph- 
thong similarly situated in Homeric poetry, being by a species 
of elision too short to constitute of itself a long syllable, but 
yet much longer than the bulk of short syllables. And hence 
we derive the first general remark respecting the influence of the 
ictus metricus in Virgilian poetry ; viz. 

- When a final long vowel or diphthong precedes a word be- 
ginning with a vowel or the letter A, and does not coalesce with 
the first syllable of that word, it acquires, from the power of 
the ictus metricus, sufficient importance to be considered a long 
syllable in arsi, though it is too short to be so considered in ihesi. 
To substantiate this rule, we here adduce all those verses of 
Virgil's poems on which it bears; those marked with an asterisk 
are deserving of particular notice : 
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EgU II. 24. Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho. 

65. Te Corydon, 6 Alexh trahit sua quemque voluptas* 
III. 6. Et succus pecorl, et lac subducitur agnis. 

63. Munera sunt, laurl, et suave rubens hyacinlhus. 
* 79. Et, " loogutDy formose, vale, vale," iiiquit, lola. 
* VI. 44. Ciamassent : ut lilus, Hyla, Hyla, omne sonaret. 
* VII. 53. Stant et juniper!, etcastaneae hirsutae. 
VIII. 41. Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me naalus abstulit error. 

44. Ismarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes. 
108. Credimns ? an, qui an>ant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
X. 12. UUa moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

Georg. I. 221, Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abscondantur. 
• 281. Ter sunt conali imponere Pelio Ossam. 
332. Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia teld. 
II. 86. OrchadeSy et radii, et amara pausia bacca. 

III. 60. ^tas Lucinam justosque pati Hymenaeos. 
155. Arcebis gravido pecori ; armentaque pasces. . 

IV. 343. Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et Asia Deiopeia. 
46l. Implerunt niontes : flerunt Rhodopei% arces. 

^n. I. 16. Postbabita coluisse Samo. Hie illius arma. 
6l7* Tune ille ^neas^ quern Dardanio Anchisse. 
*iii. 74. Nereidum matrl et Neptuno ^gaeo. 

21J. Insulse lonio in magno: quas dir^ Celaeno. 
IV. 235. Quidstruit? autquaspe inimica in gente moratur* 
667. Lamentis gemituque et foemineo ululatu. 

V. 26 1. Victor apud rapidum Simoenta sub Hid alto. 
735. Consilia, Elysiumque colo. Hue casta Sibylla. 

VI. 507* Nomen et arma locum servant. Te^ amice^ oe- 

quivi. 
VII. 178. Antiqua e cedro, Italusque, paterque Sabinus. 
226. Submovet Oceano^ et si quern extenta plagarum, 

631. Ardea, Crustumerique, et turrigerle Antemnae. 

IX. 29 K Hanc sine me spem ferre tul : audentior ibo. 
477. Evolat infelix, et foemineo ululatu. 

647* Antiquum in fiaten. Hie Dardanio Anchisas. 

X. 18. O pater, o hominumque Divumque aeterna po* 

testas. * 

136. Inclusum buxo^ aut Oricia terebintho. 
141. Maeonia generose domo: ubi pinguia culta. 
156. Externo commissa duel, ^ue'i'a puppis. 
Mn. XI. 31. Servabat senior, qui Parrhasio Evaiidro. 
xii. 31. Promissam eripui geneiO; arma ioipia sumpsi.. 
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JEd. XII. 535. Itle raenti HjUo animisqne iminaiie (reneiitu 
The second regulation which we have to give, relative to the 
inflaence of the ictus metricus on Virgilian poetry, is of equal 
moment with the one just considered, and, like this, intimately 
connected with a most important subject to metrical science 
— we mean position. Respecting position, the Eton Grammar 
has the following remarks: ^'Vocalis ante duas consonanteSy 
aut duplicem, in eadem dictione, ubique positione longa ett« 
Quod siconsonans priorem dictionem claudat, sequente item m 
consonante inchoante, vocalis prscedens etiam positione longn 
erit. At si prior dictio in vocalem brevem exeat, sequente a 
duabus 'consonantibus incipiente, interdum, sed rarius, produ* 
citur. - Vocalis brevis ante routani, sequente liquida, communia 
redditur.** Mr. Grant writes, ** A vowel before two consonants, 
one or both of which are in the same word with it, or before 
any of the double consonants, j, or, r, being likewise in the same 
word with the vowel, is long by position. If the former word 
ends in a short vowel, the next word beginning with two con- 
sonants, or a double consonant (x or z), the vowel often re- 
mains short. A vowel naturally short, followed by a mute and 
a liquid, both in the following syllable, is common/* These 
rules are generally adopted among the learned; but several 
scholars of eminence, among whom may be mentioned Dr. 
Carey, are of opinion, that no two consonants, or double coo* 
sonant, at the beginning of a word, can lengthen a preceding 
final short vowel. They accordingly affirm, that in the following 
lines, and a vast number of others, in which a short final vowel 
is lengthened before a mute followed by a liquid, the vowel is 
lengthened tn itself by ctesura : 

Geor. 1 . 37 1 • Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus ; omnia plenis. 
IV. 336. Drymoque Xanthoque Ligeaque Phyllodoceque* 
iEn.iif. 702. Immanisque Geta, fluvii cognomine dicta. 

VIII. 425. Brontesque Steropesque et nudus membra Py- 

racmon. 

XII. 443. Antheusque Mnestheusque ruunt: omnisque 

relictis. 
And that, in the annexed verse, 

JEiu IX. 37. Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, scandite muros, 
the final a in tela is made long by the figure diastole, or by pure 
poetic licence. 

In entering on a brief consideration of the general subject, 
we must observe that the lengthening of a syllable by position 
ensues from the delay occasioned to the utterance by the occur- 
rence of two unyielding consonants: which delay, however. 
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only takes place When one or both of the consonants are to be 
pronounced immediately after the vowel, and not when both are 
to be separated from it in pronunciation, by an intervening vocal 
pause. On this principle it is that the first two rules of the 
Eton Grammar are founded; and^ if true, the sentiments of 
Dr. Carey on the subject of the third rule must also be founded 
on this principle. To this principle, however, the advocates 
of these sentiments do not appear to have been sufficiently at-* 
tentive ; and in endeavoring to establish their doctrine, they 
seem not to have regarded the difference in recitation between 
poetry and prose. We certainly think that there is no reason 
why, in pronouncing the first of the above lines, que in fluri^ue 
should be separated from Zephyrique; or why, in pronouncmg 
the last, tela should not be connected with the initial s of 
scandite. That this latter procedure is not of the most elegant 
kind we readily admit ; still it was certainly more allowable than 
arbitrarily to change the quantity of the last syllable of tela t 
and as to the former, it is an usage the most correct and proper, 
since according to no consistent theory of reciting hexameter 
verses can a pause be made in the middle of a foot after so 
unimportant a word as the particle que. The only regulation 
that can be made relative to the quantity of the syllables re- 
ferred to must be of a general nature, as follows : ^' When the 
vowel is so situated, as to be separated in pronunciation from 
the succeeding consonants, the syllable is short ; and when the 
vowel is so situated, as to be connected in pronunciation with 
one or both of the succeeding consonants, the syllable is long." 
With regard to the fourth rule of the Eton Grammar, though 
it is correct as containing a general representation of the fact of 
the case, yet it is defective as furnishing no explanation of the 
principles of the usages in question. It may with propriety be 
subdivided into the two following regulations, the latter of which 
exhibits the influence of the ictus metricus on Latin prosody 
in a most important particular : 

1 . When a syllable formed by a short vowel, followed by a 
mute and one of the liquids, is so situated as to have a metrical 
pause made after it, its quantity depends on the vowel being 
joined to one of the consonants, or separated from both by that 
pause. So, 

£cl. I. 53. £t fontes sac^ros frigus captabis opacum. 
VI. 54. nice sub nig,ra pallentes ruminat herbas. 

I. 32. Pan primus calamos cera conjungere, plures. 
VI. 42. Caucaseasque refert voliiicres furtumqu^ Prgmethei. 
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It may be proper to menlion here our belief, thil a irery 
alight metrical pause was made after every foot iu reciting 
Latin as well as Greek hexameters. See on this subject the 
first part of the '' Critical Investigation of the Versification 
and Prosodial Usages of the Iliad and Odyssey/' 

2. When a syllable formed as above is so situated as not to 
have a metrical pause after it, it is to be considered long or short, 
according as it does or does not receive the metrical accent ; the 
two consonants, of themselves^ requiring little more exertion to 
be pronounced together than a single consonant requires. So, 

Eel. VII. 36. Si foetura gregem suppleverit, aureus esto* 

Greor. 1. 2S5. Quam circum extremsB dextra laevaquS trahuntur* 

320, Sublime expulsam eruerent : ita turbine nigro. 

II. 217. Quse tenuem e\halatnebulani| fu mosque vol iicres. 

We have to observe in the third place, relative to the power 
of the ictus metricus in Virgilian hexameters, that occasionally, 
in virtue of it, a final short sellable, formed by a short vowel 
followed by a consonant, occupies the place of a long syllable ; 
as in the verses cited in the beginning of this treatisoi and the 
following : 

£cl. I. 39. Tityrus bine aberat. Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus. 
X. 69* Omnia vincit amor: et nos cedamus amori. 
Georg. I. 138. Ple'iadas, Hyadas, claranique Lycaonis Arcton. 
IV. 463. Atque Getae, atque Hebriis, atque Actias Ori- 

thyia. 
^n. I. 308. Qui teneant^ (nam inculta videt,) hominesne, 

fersene. 
XII. 883. Te sine, frater, erit. O quae satis ima dehiscat. 
The instances of this usage in Virgil's poems amount in number 
to more than fifty. 

We remark, fourthly, that in three cases a short syllable, 
formed by a short final vowel before an initial consonant, is put 
for a long one, in consequence of the lengthening efficacy of the 
ictus metricus. The verses referred to are, 
iEn. 111. 91* Liminaque, laurusque Dei: totusque moveri. 
464. Dona dehinc auro gravia, sectoque elephanto. 
xii. 363. ChloreaqueSybarimqueDaretaqueThersilochum- 
que. 

It should appear that this usage is not only of very rare oc- 
currence, but is also restricted to the case when the initial 
consonant is a liquid, or the letter «• 

Lastly, the metrical emphasis occasionally enables the first 
syllable of religio^ reliquiie^ repSrit, rStiillt, qu&tfior, and a few 
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others^ to stand for the fir^t of a dactyl^ as in the subjoined 
lines, 

Geor. I. 270. Religio vetuit, segeti praetendere sepem. 

JEn. ]. SO. Troas, reliquias Danaum atque inimitis Achillei. 
Geor. II. 22. Sunt alii^ quos ipse via sibi reperit usus. 
^n. V. 598. Retulit, et priscos docuit celebrare Latinos. 
Geor, I. 238. Temporibusque parem diversis quatuor annum. 

It remains only to observe, that in the last three cases the. 
accent probably rested particularly on the consonant. We have 
the authority of Mss. for considering that religio, the first sylla- 
ble receiving the ictus, was uttered, in measure, relligio ; and 
in reference to the third and fourth cases mentioned, the fact, 
that the \i'riters of correct Latin hexameters studied to let the 
consonant be one of those which most forcibly reverberate in 
pronunciation when accented, as r, I, s, furnishes a strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in favor of the position we have assumed. 
And let it be remembered, that in respect of most points of 
metrical science, great probability is the utmost at which we 
can arrive by critical deduction : to positive and absolute cer- 
tainty we are almost entire strangers. 
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f ROM some of those ingenious correspondents who occasionally 
diversify the classical pages of your Journal with articles illustra- 
ting Eastern literature, I would beg leave to solicit informatioa 
respecting a large and valuable collection of manuscripts, brought 
from India above thirty years ago by Mr. Samuel Guise, and an- 
nounced for sale by private contract. One of the printed catalogues 
which described this collection is' now in my possession. The 
Arabic and Persian books were numerous, and some among them 
appear to have been rare and curious ; but the Mss. that form the 
subject of my present inquiry, are those works composed in the 
ancient dialects of Persia called 2^nd and Pahlavi, many of which 
have been ascribed to authors of very remote antiquity, and some 
even to 2^rdtuskt, or Zerduskt, the great Zoroaster himself. Mr. 
Guise procured those extraordinary writings at Surat, where be 
resided many yeai*8 as a physician or surgeon : most of the Zend 
and Pahlavi manuscripts were purchased at a considerable price 
from the widow of Dardb, a learned destour or priest of the Parsee 
fire-worshippers, who had some time before instructed the ac- 
complished Frenchman, M. Anquetil du Perron, in the different 
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diafects used by the ancient Persians, as far as their modem de- 
scendants could understand them through the assistance of books 
aod of verbal traditions. Thus informed, M. Anquetil, on bis 
arrival in France, published the '' Zendavesta,*' a work of con-* 
siderable labor and ingenuity, in three quarto volumes; one of 
'which comprises a list of the Mss. collected by himself in India. 
On a comparison, however, of this hst with Mr. Guise's catalogue^ 
it appears that our fellow-countryman was fortunate in obtaining 
some works which the French Orientalist had been unable to procure. 
Now the object of my inquiry is to ascertain whether Mr. Guise's 
collection has been purchased for one of our universities or other 
public institutions, or by some private individual of this country; 
whether it has found a place in any continental library, or whether 
it still continues unsold, and, in this case, how an application for 
the purchase of it should be made. 

I am aware that many doubts have been entertained respecting 
the age and authenticity of those Zend and Pahlavi compositions ; 
and a work lately printed at Bombay from a manuscript supposed 
by some to be a genuine specimen of the ancient Persic language, 
has been condemned as spurious by able critics, or regarded as a 
modern fabrication. That the learned Dr. Hyde of Oxford, who, 
about one hundred and thirty years ago, published his elaborate 
treatise " De Religione Veterum Persarum," expected some impor- 
tant results from a knowlege of the old Persian language, is evident, 
not only from the time and labor which he devoted to the study 
of it, but from the expense incurred in causing a font of metal 
types to be very handsomely and accurately cut in imitation of 
the Zend and Pahlavi characters. Whether these metal types 
are still preserved at Oxford, or were removed several years ago, 
as. I have heard, to the British Museum, is another circumstance 
on which information would be highly acceptable. 

But the exertions of Dr. Hyde, however laborious, have not in 
any considerable degree facilitated our acquiring a knowlege of 
the tfncient Persic dialects : in his time £nglaQd possessed but few 
Zend or Pahlavi Mss., and he wanted the assistance of vocabula- 
ries or dictionaries. It was reserved for M. Anquetil du Perron 
to furnish ample and curious specimens of those dialects, which 
have for some centuries been considered by the Parsee fire-wor- 
shippers as genuine remains of the language used in Persia, not 
only while the Sassanidan monarchs governed ^at empire, but 
during the age of Darius, and, as I before remarked, of Zoroaster 
himself. The Mss. brought to France by M. Anquetil, and now 
preserved in Paris, if they were collated with those brought to 
England by Mr. Guise, would furnish materials for some interest- 
ing works which might be printed in the types cut under Dr. 
Hyde's inspection. Our public libraries contain a few volumes of 
this rare class, and others are deposited in the private collections 
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of individuals who have lately returned from the East. Sir Wu». 
Ouseley mentions (in the account of his travels) that he procured 
several Zend and Pahlavi works from the fire-worshippers or 
Parsees of Bombay, and from their brethren of the same religiou, 
the Gabrsy in Persia; and among those manuscripts perha|>8 the 
most curious are two or three vocabularies of the ancient dialects, 
written in the Zend, Pazend and Pahlavi characters, and explained 
in the modern Persian. Such wori&s we may justly regard as lite*- 
rary treasures ; and in this department they should certainly be 
the first selected for publication. Without some lexicographical 
assistance the knowlege of various characters must prove an ac- 
quisition rather tantalizing than useful. The engraved tables 
given by Anquetil du Perron in his " Zeudavesta/* would in a few 
days enable any person to acquire a sufiicient acquaintance with 
the Zend and Pahlavi alphabets; but his vocabularies are brief and 
imperfect, the words being expressed in our common French or 
English letters, as he wanted types capable of representing them in 
their original and proper characters. To remedy such a defect, 
the metal types of Dr. Hyde might be successfully employed in 
printing those vocabularies above mentioned, with the explana- 
tions in modern Persian, English, or Latin, and some philological 
notes. Assisted by a manual of this kind, our' Orientalists would 
easily ascertain whether the Zend and Pahlavi Mss. that have not 
yet been examined are more worthy of translation than those 
which afforded to Anquetil du Perron the materials for his Zenda- 
vesta : a work abounding with information respecting the religious 
opinions, rites, ceremonies, liturgies, and prayers of the modem 
Parsees, or fire- worshippers ; but still leaving much of historical, 
geographical and antiquarian matter (subjects more generally 
interesting) to be sought in other Zend and Pahlavi writings with 
which we are hitherto unacquainted. 

1 had written so far, and was preparing to offer this article for 
insertion in the Classical Journal, when an odd coincidence in* 
duced me to protract it, and gratified me at the same time by 
showing that ancient Persic literature is not wholly neglected, as I 
had begun to apprehend. From an ingenious member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Huttmann, I received a roll very neatly 
and accurately lithographed, in length about six feet and a half, 
and in width nearly fifteen inches; it is printed on different sheets 
pasted together, and consists of twelve compartments : the first 
describing what the others contain, with some useful and in- 
teresting observations on the Zund and Puhluwee characters, as 
those names are generally written by Englishmen who have learned 
Persian in Hindiistan, although Sir Wm. Jones expressed the same 
words by 2iend and Pahlavi, much more in conformity with the 
true pronunciation of Shir^z and Isfahan, as I have been assured 
by gentlemen who resided many years in Persia, and were inti- 
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mately acquainted with some of the Gabrs or fire-worshippers of 
Yezd and other places. According to the same corrupt system of 
pronunciation, a book which native Persians would call Sadder, {or 
Sad'dar, the a in dar being short J is here written Sud-dur: this 
name signifies *' the hundred gates." The first compartment of 
the roll is not numbered : that marked No. 1. exhibits an extract 
from the book Sadder, the Goozuratee translation incorporated 
with the original Zend, each in its proper character, the language 
being Persian. No. 2. The original text without the Goozuratee ; 
Zend character. No. 3. The same text translated into Zend and 
Pahlavi, with the modern Persian underwritten. No. 4. A San- 
scrit translation. No. 5. Persian text of No. 2. No. 6. Goozu- 
ratee (Jutee) translation of No. 2. in tiie language of Malwa. 
No. 7* Modern Goozuratee translation. No. 8. The first section 
or chapter of the Sadder in its poetical version. No. 9* ^f- 
JHyde's Latin translation of No. 8. No. 10. The text No. 1. 
language Persian, in Zend an«l Pahlavi characters, " to show the 
different modes of orthography and of employing the same or 
cognate letters," &c. No. 1 1 . The Persian, Pahlavi and Zend 
alphabets. Now, however useful these specimens may be to those 
who study the different characters exhibited in this roll, we must 
regret that the labor and ingenuity employed on them have not 
been expended on some more interesting subject than the Sadder: 
a most contemptible work, of which Dr. Hyde (in his " Reli<{io 
Veterum Persarum'') has given a Latin translation, and which, after 
aU, are (as Mr. Richardson says in the Dissertation prefixed to his 
Arabic and Persian Dictionary,) nothing more than "the wretched 
lliymes of a modern Parsi destour (priest) who lived about three 
centuries ago." To our best thanks, however, the gentleman is 
folly entitled, under whose direction and at whose expense these 
specimens have been executed — Mr. Romer, lately chief at Surat, 
now member of council at Bombay : and I am persuaded that if 
hiis researches among the fire-worshippers or Parsees had been 
auccessful, he would have favored us with specimens of Zend and 
Pahlavi works more interesting and more useful (such as the vo- 
cabularies above mentioned) than the Sadder with its " hundred 

gmies.*' 

P. Q. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTH OF 

HISTORY. 

No. U.— [Continued from No. LXXFI.'] 

" Oh sir, I pray you tell me of curtesie, have you heard any thing of 
the news, tliat you so much inquired for in your countrey ?'* — Spenser*9 
View of the State of Ireland, Vol. viii. p. 398. 0/ Todd^s edition qfSpenter. 

Herodotus. 

J. o those who may have read my former article, little apology 
will be necessary for postponing the intended remarks on the Pe- 
lasgi,' till we have endeavored to ascertain what degree of credit 
is due to the history of Herodotus. For whether Bellerophon.be 
Nebuchadnezzar or not, Herodotus ounht not to be confounded 
with Homer; and he who asserts that Nebuchadnezzar must have 
found a place in poetry, is bound to admit that the conqueror 
found a place in history also-; and if we reject Labynetus the 
peace-maker as his representative, we must do our best to iden- 
tify him with Canibyses the madman. But how will this agree with 
the credit of " the Father and Prince of History V the author 
whom Mitford so often and so highly praises:^ ''the honest histo- 



> rh xifXao-yixov &fyhv «/uu<vov. What is Pelasgic, had better be let alone : 
an oracular answer which will not frighten me from resuming the 8ul>- 
ject, but which seems to show that the Pythia was not ignorant of the 
prophecy, which declared that the Ammonites should be driven out 
every roan right forth, and that none should gather up him that wan-* 
dered. In one respect, however, I have fulfilled the oracle ; f^yf some 
words, which should have been inserted in the text to identify the 
vagabond and fortune-teHing gypsies with the Pelasgi, have by an unlucky 
blunder been applied to the Uarians and Chaldeans. 

* Moses, David, Solomon, and Nebuchadnezzar, will be found to have 
acted many parts in the heathen drama. Nebuchadnezzar may be re* 
cognised not only in the Bellerophon, who attempted to fly up to heft- 
▼eo, and the Sesostris, who became blind and destroyed himself; but 
also in Lycaon, Midas, and Cambyses', and in the serpent who destroyed 
the companions of Cadmus; in the serpent Python, whose death caused 
so much rejoicing ; and in the monster Typhon, who murdered Osiris 
and dispersed his limbs; i. e. who ravaged Egypt, and scattered the 
Egyptians. Perhaps the wildest, and at the same time the truest, story 
is that of the Argonauts : the wildest, because the Prophet Elijah is 
turned into the sorceress Medea ; the truest, because the Argonauts may 
really be said to h?LveJetched back the golden fleece, when by plundering 
Jehoram they repaid themselves for the bond-service which Laomedony 
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rian of the age,'*' whose ** usual simph'city/* * " simple honesty/' ' 
*' scriipulous honesty and modesty,"'*' and ''honest scruple,"' 
are duly noticed, and whose " place in ancient history can be sup- 
plied by no other author :"^ who, as Larcher tells us, " ue s*est 
propose d'autre but que la v6ri<6 ;"^ and who, in the same author's 
opinion, is very much to be esteemed for " i'exactitude de ses re- 
cberchesf* whose inquiries were not confined to his own country, 
bat who visited Tyre and Egypt for the sake of correct informa- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly we must make very free with the credit of the 
Father and Prince of History ; but in this we sJiall only follow the 
example of Mitford himself, whose insertions, omissions, and alter- 
ations sufficiently prove that Herodotus is not to be relied on. 

** Mr. Richardson," ' says Mitford, '^ has observed that the re- 
venue of Persia, according to Herodotus's account, was very 
ooequal to the expenses of such an expedition as thai attributed to 
Xerxes/' Mitford does not dispute the fact, but he excuses Hero- 
dotus, without perceiving, or at least without acknowlegin$r» that 
Herodotus himself ou<s;ht to have guarded against an observation so 
unfavorable to his judgment; and that if no satisfactory account is 
given of the ways and means of the great king, a still stronger 
•bjection arises from our very defective information as to the ways 
and means of the European Greeks, not to say from the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the unavoidable expenses of their warfare 
with their poverty. 

If the principal circumstances of the expedition fell necessarily 
uoder the eyes of thousands, had not Herodotus sufficient means 



!• e> Solomon, had laid on them, and probably regained what David had 
taken from them. Should the reader wish to trace the original of the war 
of Th^bbes, he has only to put the alliance with Egypt for the deliverance 
from the Sphinx ; Zedekiah for CEdipus ; and Coniah, who had the burial 
of an ass, fur Polynices : the prophetic and weeping Jeremiah will ex- 
plain the story of that Teiresias who was turned into a woman, and 
whose daughter dissolved into a flood of tears. The Harpies are said to 
have been locusts; but the locusts are so far from polluting what they 
leave, that they eat up every thins; eatable, and so far from bein^ filthy, 
that afterwards tiiey are eaten themselves. The original Harpies, the 
sons of Eli, did pollute what they touched ; and the famine,.which Vir- 

STs Celaeno is made to predict, was fulfilled literally in those who 
igged for a morsel of bread. My explanations may have seemed 
strange ; it will be stranger still to believe what we read of the Argo- 
nauts, the Sphinx, &c. &c« 

« P. 126. vol. 2. * P. 16. vol. 3. * P. 118. vol. 2. 

* P. 199. vol. 2. « P. 38. vol. 2. 

* P. 39. vol. 2. I have used the third octavo edition. 

* Pre^ce, p. ii. It is amusing to compare LarchePs praise of Hero- 
dotus with his censure of Bruce. 

* Vie, p. Ixxii. ' P. 32. vol. 2, note. 
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of ascertaiuing that a mare did not bring forth a hare ; and instead 
of blaming Xerxes for not attending to prodigies which never 
could have happened, ought we not to blametho.se who trust an 
historian who can relate and believe absurdities? If even after 
the victory of Salamis the Greeks refused to advance from iEgiua 
to Chios, and were with difficulty prevailed on to advance as 
far as Delos ; if Herodotus accounts for this unwillingness by 
alleging the inexperience of the Greeks, and their belief that Samoa 
was as far distant as the pillars of Hercules;' should not this 
acknowlegement have awakened suspicion in the mind of the 
English historian, and made him doubt whether " a territory on 
the Asiatic shore, 400 miles in length, eminent for richness of 
soil and beauty of climate/' was in reality colonised by adventu- 
rers from those nations which had gained so little knowlege of 
that territory? 

If '' the reader should cast his eye on the map, and see there 
what £gina is/' should not Mr. Mitford himself have learnt 
firom a similar inspection that the merchant-pirates of that 
barren rock could not have made the exertions which Hero- 
dotus has inscribed to them ? If the confederate army at Platwa 
was more than half composed of slaves, should not Mr. Mitford 
have asked himself what could have induced these slaves to fight 
against the Persians, and how 5000 of the Spartan citizens of the 
most cruel of all slave-owners could have been safe when sup- 
ported by 35,000 Helots ? 

** Never was human nature degraded by system to such a de- 
gree as in the miserable Helots. Every possible method was taken 
to set them at the widest distance from their haughty masters/'* 
How fit were these to be companions in arms! 

Thucydides mentions that more than 20,000 Athenian slaves 
revolted to the Lacedaemonians^ in the Peloponnesian war ; yet 
the Lacedaemonians were noted for their inhumanity ; and in the 
time of Xenophon the Athenian slaves seem to have enjoyed some 
little degree of comfort, for Xenophon^ complains of their saucinets, 
and sauciness is not the vice of the oppressed and miserable. 
If, therefore, the slaves revolted from the Athenians to the Lace- 
daemonians, may we not infer that if 35,000 Helots had found 
themselves armed, disciplined and united at Plataea, they would 
have thought of something else than fighting for their taskmasters 1 
The slaves of the Argives had already set them an example of 
rebellion ; and though that rebellion was at last crushed, the issue 
would not have discouraged the Helots in their present circum- 
stances. 



' Book viii. c. 132. ' History of Greece, vul. i. p. 334. 

' Book vii. c. 27. * De Ilep. Ath. lib. i. c. 10. 
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' Thucydides tells us, that the Helots who fought under Brasidas 
were rewarded with their liberty oo their return/ Liberty was 
.promised to those who should succeed in conveying provisions to 
the blockaded Spartans ; and as we are not told that the Helots 
who fought under Brasidas distinguished themselves particularly, 
niay we not conclude that their liberty was given ihem in conse- 
quence of a previous promise? The conclusion will be authorised 
by Thucydi<tes, who tells us, that before these Helots set out, 
2000. of their countrymen had been crowned and paraded about 
Bs freemen. Now what was the number of the Helots who set 
out with these hopes, under the command of the able and popular 
Brasidas 1 They were but 700 ;^ and yet the Spartans could not 
trust even this small number with Brasidas, till they had secretly 
made away with the 2000, whom they had publicly honored and 
paraded about as freemen. Herodotus, however, is not fastidious. 
•Helots remained to perish with Leonidas at Thermopylae ; but the 
circumstance is noticed incidentally only : 40,000 Helots fought at 
Plataea, but those who fell were not honored with the same burial 
at their haughty masters; neither are any of the survivors said to 
have been released from their slavery. 

'' C*est la soupe qui fait le soldat." The Lacedtemonian black 
broth was not famed for its invigorating qualities; but ou mihtary 
service '* many indulgences were allowed, insomuch that the 
camp was to the Lacedaemonians the scene of ease and luxury .'' ^ 
Undoubtedly, the means of ease and luxury may be procured by 
iron ; but were they ever purchased by iron money ? Such, how- 
ever, is said to have been the money of the Lacedaemonians ; and 
we may learn from Polybius,^ if common sense should not be 
thought sufficient authority, that the iron coin of Sparta bore no 
premium abroad. Shall we obviate this financial difficulty, by 
presuming that the Lacedaemonians were subsidized by the Athe- 
nians, or that they took sufficient provisions with them, or that 
they found supplies in the neighbourhood of Plataeal 



1 Lib. v. c. 34. 

» According to Mitford, these 700 were not slaves. "After this shock- 
ing and dastardly precaution/' [the murder of the 2000 Helots,] " the 
Spartan ministry less scrupled to send a part of their force on a foreign 
expedition. Still, however, they would allow no more than 700 Lacedae- 
monians," &c. Vol. iii. p. 293. In his note he gives his reason for tiiink- 
ing that Thucydides meant to be so understood. 

3 Mitford, vol. i. p. 327. 

♦ The iron money of Sparta would form an interesting subject for the 
political economist; and we shall be much obliged to the antiquary who 
would give us some account of the different coins. According to Poly- 
bius, (lib. vi. c. 49, 50.) iron money and barter could not provide for 
the wants of the Spartans in their maritime expeditions, or in the wars 
which they carried on beyond the limits of Peloponnesus. 
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As the Eubceans had been obliged to purchase the continuance 
of the allied fleet at Artemisium/ and as the Spartans in advan- 
cing from Peloponnesus would not only leave their intrench men ts, 
mud march against a very superior enemy, but also leave some 
enemies behind them, they might fairly have stipulated for a 
subsidy from the Athenians. Herodotus, however, mentions no 
such circumstance, and the Athenians had no money to spare. 
Athens was not a commercial state, neither was Attica a fertile 
country. We are told that the ships bad been built with the 
produce of the silver mines ofLaureium; but whatever was the 
richness of those mines, they had probably ceased to be worked 
after the battle of Thermopylae, and the advance of Xerxes. An 
invading enemy may sometimes contrive to make war support 
war, but the system failed even in Bonaparte's hands; and 
although the severe privations and sufferings of the Spanish gue- 
rillas prove that patriotism will eudure all the hardshipsof a defen- 
sive warfare, yet few will assert that Spain carried on her war 
without the aid of money, and that in point of expense it signified 
not whether the Spanish peasant was employed in war or in hus- 
bandry. 

The expedition to Tempe,^ therefore, and the sudden retreat 
from it ; the subsequent advance to Artemisium, the sea-figbt 
there, and afterwards at Salamis ; the expedition to Sanios, and the 
furnishing of 8000 men at arms and 8000 slaves for the ensuing 
campaign in Boeotia, would of themselves have caused very heavy 
expenses to the Athenian citizens : but in addition to these they 
had to bear all the expenses arising from the removal of their 
families, not only at the present time, but in the last year also. The 
slave population was numerous ; and its labor could have produced 
but little, whether at Salamis, or iEgina, or Troezeue. Attica was 



1 Theraistocles told the Eubceans that though words could not per- 
suade, gold might; and for thirty talents, something more than seven 
thousand pounds sterling:, he would engage that the tieet should remain 
and 6ght the' Persians. The money was presently paid into his hands, 
Mitford, vol. ii. p. 168. The sequel shows that the Eubceans made a 
dear bargain ; but they could well afford it, if they had so much ready 
money at such a time. 

^ Themistocles was one of the two commanders; it should follow that 
the Athenians furnished a considerable part of the forces, or defrayed a 
very considerable part of the expense : for we are told that it was ne- 
cessary to give the command of the combined fleet to a Lacedaemonian, 
though the Athenians contributed no less than 127 ships. If we sup- 
pose that Themistocles was joined in command merely on account of 
his great abilities, we must remember that Themistocles is not said to 
have held command either at Platsa or Mycale, although his great 
abilities had been made so manifest in the events which followed the 
expedition to Tempe. 
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now again in the possession of the Persians ; aod those hosts, 
which had drunk up rivers, had probably exhausted all the provi- 
sions that Attica could furnish in their first visit. 

If, therefore, money was to be advanced to the Spartans, the 
Athenian citizens had not the means of advancing it. The public 
revenue of Athens may have been increased by the fine, which 
was imposed on Miltiades and exacted from his son. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the poverty and not the will of Athens con- 
sented tc this act of ingratitude and meanness; and as we are told 
that the ships were built by means of that revenue, which under 
other circumstances would have been distributed among the peo- 
ple, we may infer that even in peace the state-exchequer had not 
been overstocked. At present all the offices of government roust 
have been in confusion, for the Athenians were again outcasts from 
their native country. Themistocles was not the must disinterested 
of mortals ; and at a period not much later, the Athenian magis- 
trates seem to have been strongly suspected of peculation.^ At this 
time, therefore, when the Athenians had no homes but in their 
ships,^ the public treasury, if not quite empty, could scarcely have 
contained any thing more than was absolutely necessary for the 
Athenians themselves. If these remarks have any truth in them, 
it will be allowed that the Athenians did not subsidize the Lace- 
daemonians, and the silence of Herodotus is easily accounted for. 
Indeed, the Athenians themselves would not have failed to men- 
tion so important a circumstance, when they upbraided the Lace- 
daemonians for opposing the rebuilding of their walls. 
- Shall we adopt the third supposition 1 Shall we assert that the 
Lacedaemonians contrived to draw their supplies from the neigh- 
borhood of Plataeal There are strong objections to such a suppo- 
sition. ** The Lacedaemonians were joined at the Isthmus by the 
other Peloponnesians of the confederacy.'*^ — " At Eleusis the com- 
bined army was joined by the Athenian forces:" — "the army pro- 
ceeded into Bceotia, and took a position on the roots of Mount 
Cithaeron, opposite to the camp of the Persians, the river Asopus 



^ In. the Anabasis, Cheirosophus and Xenophon rally each other on 
the proficiency of their respective nations in stealing. Demosthenes 
mentions treasurers, by wiiom the Opisthodomos or treasury was burnt. 
Potter, referring to Demosthenes and the Scholiast, tells us that these 
treasurers having embezzled the public money, secured themselves by 
that means, and prevented the city from calling them to account. 
This is no reason for thinking that the public accounts were properly 
kept during the invasion. 

^ See the observation of Adeimantus, and the answer of Themistocles. 
(Herod, lib. viii. c. 6t.) They relate to the first abandonment of Attica 
but they suit the second also. 

' Mitford, vol. ii. p. 225> &c. 
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flowing between tbem." ' In such a situation, and while the Per- 
sian wealth must iiave commanded the market, and the Persian 
cavalry commanded the country, even a Grecian army could 
scarcely have foraged with success or safety ; and their num- 
bers, for they are said to have amounted to 110,000 men, 
would very soon have exhausted all that could be supplied by the 
friendly districts of Megaris and Plataea : if, indeed, these districts 
had suffered so little from the war as to be able to provision their 
own troops, amounting to 60OO from Megaris, and 1200 from 
Plataea. Not to mention 1000 Lacedaemonians, whojm Herodotus 
places at Megara immediately after the retreat of Mardonius from 
Attica. 

Shall we therefore adopt the second supposition, as the least 
improbable, and conclude that the Spar4ans took all necessary 
supplies with them? As each Spartan was attended by seven 
lielots, there would be ample means of conveyance; but as these 
Helots were to fight, we roust allow that they were also to be fed : 
80 that our difficulties are not diminished by the great number of 
the slaves. 

Laconia might be called an exporting country ; for '* the exchange 
of the superfluous produce of the earth against useful foreign com- 
modities was permitted by Lycurgus,^^^ and seems indeed to have 
been the only means of procuring such commodities; but the 
exercise of husbandry and of the mechanical arts was forbidden 
to the free Lacedaemonians, and committed to the slaves alone. And 
we may learn from Adam Smith,^ that in the manufactures carried 
on by slaves, more labor must generally have been employed to 
execute the same quantity of work than in those carried on by 
■freemen ; and the same judicious author tells us, 'Mhe experience 
of all ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates that the work done 
by slaves, though it appears to cost only their maintenance, is in 
the end the dearest of any/' A person who can acquire no property, 
can have no other interest but to eat as much and to labor as little 
as possible. Whatever work he does beyond what is sufficient to 
purchase his own maintenance, can be squeezed out of him by 
violence only, and not by any interest of his own. In ancient 
Italy, how much the cultivation of corn degenerated, how unpro- 
fitable it became to the master, when it fell under the management 



■ Lib. ix. c. 14. Mitford does not notice "this other army'' ofHero- 
dutus^and the story gains by the omission. But should not Mitford have 
followed his author more closely, after praising him so highly ? 
Whoso shall telle a tale after a man. 
He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 
All speke he never so rudely and so large. 
* Mitford^ vol. i. p. 317. ^ Wealth of Nations, 3rd vol. 
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of slaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In the time 
of Aristotle it bad not been much better in ancient Greece. 
Speaking of the ideal republic, described in the laws of Plato, to 
maintain 5000 idle men (the number of warriors supposed ne- . 
cesssiry for its defence), together with their women and servants, 
would require, be says, a territory of boundless extent and fertility, 
like the plains of Babylon.' 

This being the case, the husbandry which was practised in La- 
conia would raise but little produce that could be called super- 
fluous, and that little would hardly suffice to barter for such 
articles as were necessary in warfare, and were either not manu- 
factured at home, or manufactured very badly and in small quan- 
tities. At the beginning of summer, therefore, and at the close 
of a great festival, neither meal nor corn would be very abundant 
at Sparta. Animal food, perhaps, might be plentiful; for at 
the Hyacinthia and Carneia the Lacedaemonians would probably 
have offered animals in sacrifice, instead of substituting those 
cheaper offerings, which their law allowed and their poverty 
excused. But even thus our difficulties will not be removed. 

Xenophon ^ remarks, that expeditions by land were subject to 
inconveniences in the commissariat department; and they who may 
be inclined to think that Sparta could furnish the means of provi- 
sioning these 40,000 men, will admit that in summer time some 
care and precaution must be used to hinder the provisions from 
being spoiled in the conveyance. Was there leisure for such care 
and precaution ? 

The ephori,s after hearing the advice ofChilaus, immediately, 
without saying any thing to the deputies, while it was yet night, 
sent out 5000 Spartiates, and seven Helots with each of them. When 
it was day, the deputies, who knew nothing of the departure, came 
before the ephori, and in answer to their reproaches were informed, 
to their great surprise, that the army sent against the Persians 
bad probably reached Oresteum^ by that time. 

We have lately been informed that facts are the dross of his- 
tory. Had they been called the ore of history, the observation 
would have been less startling; but whether the facts just related 
are dross or ore, they require some attention. In the first place, 
they show that the resolution of the ephori was sudden ; in the 
next place, they show that this sudden resolution was put in 
practice with great suddenness and great secrecy ; and in the third 



' Wealth of Nations, 2nd vol. 

* De Rep. Athen. c. 2. s. 5. » Herod, lib. ix.c. 11. 

^ Oresteum, according to Larcher, is '* ^ cinq ou six lieues au nord- 
ouest de Sparte.'' 
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place^ they will show that the measure itself was one which it 
was very difficult, not to say impossible, to execute with either 
suddenness or secrecy. 

That the resolution was sudden might be proved, if further 
proof were wanted, from the language with which the deputies 
from Athens, Megaris and Plataea, addressed the ephori on the 
next morning : " You, O Lacedaemonians, remaining here at home, 
celebrate the Hyacinthia, and amuse yourselves ;*' and from their 
having formed a determination to return home : but let us attend 
to the suddenness of the execution. A summer's night is not long; 
and as the deputies had a long journey to take, they probably 
were early in their attendance on the morrow : yet by that time 
the troops were presumed to have reached Oresteum. Forty 
thousand men had been collected and equipped, and had already 
marched some distance before the deputies were aware that the 
resolution had been formed. 

The relation of Herodotus is very brief; but how much is com- 
prised in it ! Thucydides describes two expeditions, the one close 
following the other, in which the Lacedaemonians, who in his 
opinion were apt to be dilatory, exerted themselves with vigor. 
Both of these expeditions were against the Argives; and in the 
latter of the two, the Lacedaemonians sent back the sixth part of 
their army for the protection of Sparta. I'his sixth part consisted 
of the young and old; and this circumstance, coupled with the 
terms in which Thucydides describes the setting*out of the expe- 
dition, may convince us that the whole disposable force of Laconia 
was employed on this occasion. There were 7 lochi, 700 skiritae, 
and 300 cavalry. Each lochiis contained about 512 men ; so 
that the Lacedaemonian troops amounted to 4584 men.' Their 
object was the protection of Tegea, and they halted at Ores- 
teum; and Thucydides declares that in this expedition they 
used unexampled celerity. Yet the troops employed on this 
occasion were in all probability the same as those which had 
"just returned from the expedition against the same Argives. 
The Lacedasmonians had been for some time at war; and in 
this army the proportion of those who had no command being 
comparatively very small, as Mitford has observed, subordi- 
nation must have been maintained without difficulty. If, there- 
fore, the 5000 Spartiates, who set out against the Persians, had 
used merely the same diligence as those who marched to the 
relief of Tegea, we might, have been well satisfied, considering 
the silence and secrecy which were observed, and the suddenness 
of the summons to those who were celebrating the Hyacinthia and 
amusing themselves. But how was the usual discipline and mar- 
shalling to be observed, when each Spartiate was to take with him 

I Lib. V. 
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^seren Hriots ? How mach time mast have been occupied in assem* 
bling from their Yarious drudgery 35,000 of tboM wretched slavcSf 
whose nature was degraded by system, and for whom no vile office 
was thought too vile 1 How much caution must have been ne- 
cessary in giving arms to those who had suffered every kind of 
provocation, and whom it was necessary to watch with a cruel 
jealousy? Let us be content with inferring, that if an army so 
collected and so suddenly despatched took with them sufficient pro- 
visions for three days, they took with them the utmost that their 
numbers and their sudden departure allowed. 

Shall we suppose that provisions were forwarded soon after 
their departure! Herodotus says nothing of such a measure. 
** The deputies, having learnt to their great surprise that these 
40,000 men were on their march to the Isthmus, set out aftey 
them as quickly as possible ; and a body uf 5000 Lacedaemonians, 
selected out of the Perioeci, or out of those who dwelt round 
Sparta, accompanied them." At the battle of Platsea these 5000 
Lacedaemonians were attended by 5000 light-armed slaves; and as 
we cannot imagine that these 5000 slaves would have been trusted 
by themselves, however eager they may have been to fight for the 
freedom and glory of their oppressors, we must conclude that the 
slaves set out with the Lacedaemonians, and consequently that very 
great despatch was used on this occasion also : for, according to 
Herodotus, the deputies set off as quickly as possible, and the 
Lacedaemonians accompanied them.' 

One and but one more supposition can be indulged, unless we 
exalt the heroes of Herodotus above the heroes of Homer, and 
assert that Pausanias and his troops preferred fighting on empty 
stomachs.^ We must suppose that the necessary supplies were 
drawn from the Isthmus and its neighborhood. This supposition 
will be authorised by Herodotus, who states that near Cithaeroa 
the Persian cavalry surprised a convoy of 500 beasts of burden, 
which were carrying provisions from Peloponnesus to the Grecian 
camp ; ^ and who states afterwards, that the Grecian attend- 



' Tnr raxjiavnf. The route through Argolis seems to have been the 
shortest, either as to distance or as to time ; but as the Argives had 
promised Mardonius to intercept the Spartan forces, we may conclude 
that this second expedition took the same route as the first, and make 
Trtf raxi^rniv refer not to the shortest road, but to the despatch used by 
the deputies. 

• ** But now, ye warriors, take a short repast; 

And well-refreshed to bloody combat haste. 

Pope's Iliad, 9d book, v. 451. 
The shortness of the repast and the haste are not in the original. 

* *T9oft/V«. '* They killed men and cattle till sated with slaughter^ 
and drove^the remainder to their own camp.'' Mitford. IVIany convoys 
were intercepted in the late wars ; but we may question whether the 
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ants/ who had been sent for provisions into Peloponnesus, were pre<^ 
vented from returning by the Persian cavalry. If, therefore, the 
Greek army was provisioned from Peloponnesus after it had 
marched into Boeotia, we may reasonably infer that it was pro- 
visioned from the same source, while it yet remained within the 
Isthmus. 

Have we then got rid of our difficulties at last 1 Have we re« 
coiAciied Herodotus and Mitford with probability, and may we end 
this tedious inquiry ? Unluckily we have made no nearer approach 
to truth than was made by the youthful students who rejected the 
fables of ^sop in favor of the exploits of Thomas Hickathrift. 

In the first place, Peloponnesus could hardly be called a corn 
country. Very little of Arcadia, its largest province, was in a state 
of tillage; and Messenia, its most fertile province, was cultivated by 
the wretched Helots. In the preceding year, corn bad been im- 
ported from Pontus : the many myriads ^ who began to fortify the 
Isthmus after the battle of Thermopylae, were lost to their respec- 
tive countries as agriculturists. The combined fleet, when assem- 
bled off the Isthmus, must have drawn supplies from Peloponne- 
sus; and the confederates who assembled at the Isthmus after the 
battle of Salamis, and the necessary consumption of the ensuing 
winter and spring, would have emptied granaries better stocked 
than those of Peloponnesus. 

In the beginning of summer bow was an army so suddenly col- 
lected and so suddenly despatched, and amounting to 50,000 men 
at least, to find the necessary supplies on its arrival at the Isth- 
mus? In the time of Demosthenes the agriculturists of Pelopon- 
nesus had more leisure, and could scarcely have less skill than 

captors ever slaughtered the beeves, which they had the means of driv- 
\ii% off to their own quarters. The cattle here mentioned seem to have 
been used merely as beasts of burden ; and the meaning of 0*(7mi may be 
restricted to bread, without duin^ violence to the Greek language or 
Greek habits, ''xrro;, the general term, means bread, as bread with us 
is the general term for food. There are many instances of the Greeks 
considering the want of bread as famine ; and a very particular one in 
lioman history. At Avaricum Caesar's troops had plenty of meat, but 
no bread ; and this was considered by him as a sufEcient reason to offer 
to his army a proposal for quitting the siege." Vincent's Nearchus, p. 
230. 2nd edition. Zma, ra. Cibaria, Cibi, j^r^ssdr^im farinacei. zrro;, ov, 2, 
1. Frumentum. 2. Cibus guUibet, prasertim farinaceus. Schweighaeu- 
ser, Lex. Herodot. How the 500 beasts passed the wall and mound of 
the Isthmus remains to be explained. 

> *Omm(s. According to Schweighsuser's Lexicon, Famuli armigeri, 
Pedissequi. That these men are not the same as those who accompa- 
nied the convoy is very evident : neither can they be the 1000 Lace- 
daemonians whom we left atMegara, nor a detachment of the slaves. 
Who then were they, and what were their numbers ? 

^ Herodotus, lib. viii. c. 71. They all worked day and night. 
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those of former da^rs ; yet even then Attica drew its chief supplies 
from Pootus. Peloponnesus is not mentioned as sending corn to 
a market so readj and so near/ Is it not enough to suppose 
that 1 lOyOOO Greeks, when assembled in Bcsotia, drew their sup- 
plies from Peloponnesus by means which any other nation would 
have found inadequate, without supposing also that the moneyless 
50,000 troops of Sparta were, without delay, provisioned from 
the neighborhood of the Isthmus? That they were supplied 
from its neighborhood, if they were supplied at all, seems 
clear from wliat is now passing before our eyes. The high 
price of com in England is drawing com from the inland parts of 
Spain ; and the blockade of the Dardanelles has obliged the Turks 
to get corn by land-carriage. The harvest in S|>ain has been 
abundant, and the price of corn is very low in the inland parts; 
but the expense of land-carriage will be very great, and the corn 
very dear to us : the expense will be very great in Turkey also. 

In defiance of our own experience, shall we maintain that the 
Peloponnesiaus exerted themselves to collect corn for those who 
had no money .to pay for it ? 

It is true that in liis first expedition Dun Quixote thought that 
knight-errants were to travel scot-free ; but he was convinced by 
the reasoning of the inn-keeper, and provided himself with money 
when he next sallied forth. We have allowed the Lacedaemonians 
to march to Tempe and back, and to maintain a navy without any 
visible means of defraying the expense: let us be content with 
this romancing, lest in our liberality to the Lacedaemonians we 
should starve the Athenians, who, crowded as they are in the little 
isle of Salaniis, and driven a second time from their own country, 
must also procure their supplies from Peloponnesus. 

Herodotus is consistent in his extravagance : there is so far 
method in his madness, that a campaign which began with won- 
ders is continued and finished in like manner. " Mardonius," 
says Mitford, '* seems to have been naturally disposed to extraor- 
dinary things." His conduct ou the present occasion was indeed 
most extraordinary. As the son-in-law of the warlike Darius, and 
as commander of the army which subdued the Brygiau Thracians, 

> ''For you well know that of all places we are the most dependent 
on foreign supplies of corn. Now the corn wliich is imported from 
Pontus equals, or rather exceeds in quantity, all that comes to us from 
other markets.^' Demosthenes against Leptines. The translation is 
taken from the Museum Criticum. — "Some ships, carrying corn from 
the Euxine for ^gina and Peloponnesus, were stopped by the Persian 
officers in the Hellespont. Xerxes directed that they should be suffered 
to proceed on their voyage: * For,' said he, * we are going to the same 
country, and the corn may be useful to us.' ^ Mitford from Herodotus, 
lib. vii. c. 147. 
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and as brother-in-law to the monarch who subdued Egypt, Mar- 
donius^must have acquired some little experience before the battle 
of Marathon ; and the loss of that battle, and the defence of Ther- 
mopylae, would have taught the most prejudiced anil ignorant 
Persians the length of the Grecian speafs ;' although Hippias 
and Demaratus should have forgotten to notice a circumstance 
on which so much depended. The Persians^ readily adopted the 
institutions of other nations; shall %ve maintain that they were 
backward in this instance] Can we reasonably doubt that Mardo- 
nius, who had now passed ten months in Greece — who had selected 
his 300,000 men from the armed multitudes of Xerxes — who was 
well supplied with money — who had 50,000 Greek allies, and who 
was to retrieve the honor of the Persian arms, was as eager for 
battle now as he showed himself at Platxa, when he challenged 
the Lacedaemonians to let the business be decided by an engage- 
ment not between the two armies, but between the Lacedaemoni- 
ans and Persians, and when he at last attacked the Greeks against 
the advice and without the co-operation of Artabazus? But there 
is a difference between Mardonius at Platsea an(l Mardonius at 
Athens. 



» "At dinner," j-aid Madame GeoflFrin, *' one should use long knives 
and short stories." Had Herodotus given the Persians long spears, his 
stories would have been shortened. 
J, * Herodotus, lib. i. c. 135. 
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LETTER XL 
Of the later Lalia writers tlut are qmtied in favor of ike verse. 

Sir, 

Amgastimt and Jerome jou have tbovgbt fit to Duaiber ia your 
own part J. " Thns like an experienced officer, by a false amstef' 
roO of authorities, jon gain the paj and credit of forces yon can* 
not pfodnce.**' Let ns tlierefi»re exanioe yoor claini to these 
tcstiBionies. Augustine says of the Father, Skmb, and Holy Ghoft^ 
" They are one," " These three are one,** which words, according 
to joH, bespeak their derivation from this verse too clearly to re* 
qnire any comment. They would have been too clear to rH|uire 
any, if yon had first quoted the passage firom his treatise against 
jfayjarin, where he explains the spirit, the water, and the blood, 
into an aDcgoiy signifying the three persons of the Trinity. ** If 
me examine,'' says he, " how thb passage ought to be intnpreied, 
it wS not be absurd to expound ii of tl»e Trinity, of which it may 
be tndy said, " Theie axe three that bear wjtiwns,^ and, *' the 
HaiBt are one.'* If you had first produced thb sentei»ce, the 
sender mutikl have seen, tint wben Augustine elsewhere says of 
dm Tnakj, ** These three are one,* even allowing thai the phrase 
is bonwmed from scaiplure, it is oxdy his own exposition of the 
eighth vene. Ccmld Auguiitiae, vritiug ou tiie TrJAity, and ^uo* 
ting the very next verse to the fieve&lii, be %i»onjut of Jt, if it 
w«v then commoid J knows, or refinun iiom using it io ^Mue putt 
4B-4i!dier of his treatise! You mill not ob^^ect that Aii^slinr 
nugifat ikaak the word soumi signified unity of oosisenty not of 



' XidiUeioii, Farther fiemnks oo Bmtiey, -voL ioL y. 4^ 
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essence, J . because you affirm that he has twice quoted the seventir 
verse to prove the unity of essence, and, 2. because, to defend 
liis own absurd hypothesis, that unum is always meant of essence, 
he explains away the eighth verse into an allegory. 

But in truth. Sir, this way of quoting Augustine is a mockery 
of reason. We ask for a passage, where Augustine has formally 
appealed to scripture for the three heavenly witnesses. You pro- 
duce a sentence, in which Augustine says of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, *^ these three are one,'' in his own words, without any 
reference to scripture, or mark of a quotation. lu the mean time 
you cautiously keep back the argument from Augustine's allegory, 
and bring scraps of quotations that can only amuse the most igno- 
rant readers. Bengelius is much more consistent. He thinks, that 
the verse was withdrawn from the public copies by the Disciplina 
Arcani. Allow him his premises, and his conclusions will easily 
follow : 1. that no argument can be drawn from the silence of 
the ancient writers ; and, 2. that in these short sentences they 
might covertly allude to the disputed text. I shall only observe, 
that if we suppose the first Christians to have treated the scrip- 
tures in this manner, we at once destroy the certainty and autho- 
rity of our present canon. But whoever supposes, as I think every 
defender of the text ought to suppose, that it was extant and 
publicly known from the beginning, cannot, with the smallest 
appearance of reason, pretend that it ought not to be formally 
and directly cited in almost every treatise on the Trinity. 

Indeed the argument from Augustine's allegory is so plain and 
strong, that Beza fairly says, " Non legit Augustinus :" Bengelius 
avoids it by the Disciplina Arcani ; and Martin himself sinks under 
the weight of the objection, and only not yields the point in hb 
dissertation. In his Examen he makes a faint defence ; but when 
Emlyn replied, he quitted the untenable post. And it is self-eVi* 
dent, that no man who had before him a clear passage for the 
cfoctrine of the Trinity, a passage where the three persons are 
distinctly named, would quote the adjacent sentence, and explain 
It mystically of the same doctrine, unless he were determined to 
turn the scripture into needless tautology, and weaken the force 
ef his own reasoning. 

But " in Jerome's testament this verse is read without any 
doubt of its authenticity.'^ Without any doubt of its authenticity ! 
You inform us elsewhere, that all the present Latin Mss. are 
copies of Jerome's version. But many of the oldest of these 
Mss. totally omit the heavenly witnesses, and many retain them 
In a suspicions manner. I have said enough on this subject 
in my sixth letter, and shall not repeat it here. The question 
is, which of these copies preserves the genuine reading ; and 
therefore, when you say, that the verse is read in Jerome's testa- 
ment, you assume the very thing which you ought to prove. But 
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to help out this lame argument you produce two quotations. The 
first isy ** la essence therefore they are one." ^' Itaque substantia 
unum sunt." You translate it, theu [three] are one. Why add, 
then without warrant from your original 1 Or why add three, 
though, 1 own, you distinguish it from the words of your author! 
Is it necessary to the sensed Or must the words unum tunt, 
whenever and wherever they are applied to the Trinity, be always 
meant for a direct quotation of 1 John ▼. 7* 1 You are then 
blamably negligent in not increasing your orthodox witnesses with 
Marius Victorinus» whom you might have found quoted by Beo- 
gelius in the same paragraph with Marcus Celedensis. The second 
testimony of Jerome you produce from his explanation of faith to 
Cyrillus : '' To us there is one Father, one Son — and one Holy 
Ghost — and these three are one." But after reading a page, we 
findf that the quotation of which you here make a present to 
Jerome, belongs to Marcus Celedensis. Whether it belongs to 
him, I know not. It is only a conjecture of the learned from an 
epistle of Jerome's to Marcus Celedensis, in which he uses these 
words : '' De fide, quam dignatus es scribere sancto Cyrillo, dedi 
conscriptam fidem." Hence you argue, p. l68, that Jerome ap« 
proved of Marcus's creed, and wrote another of his own. Let it 
be supposed, to save trouble, that Marcus is the real author of 
this creed, and that Jerome intends the same. How could Jeropne 
suspect, that these words were meant for a quotation of scripture, 
without his friend's dropping the least hint of it 1 Marcus Cele- 
densis only explains his own doctrine ; which he does not profess 
to do in the words of scripture. Besides, your argument takes 
for granted that Jerome examined all the quotations with scrupu- 
lous minuteness ; a task to which, I believe, very few friends or 
readers submit. But when Jerome came to this passage, which 
bears no mark of a quotation, he must have been the prince of 
conjurers to have divined his correspondent's intention. In short. 
Sir, the creed addressed to Damasus is universally acknowleged 
not to be Jerome's ; and if it were his, our verse is not quoted ill 
it. The creed ascribed to Marcus Celedensis does not refer to 
the verse, and, if it did, would signify nothing in the dispute 
about Jerome. However, you are perfectly consistent in defending 
a spurious reading by spurious authorities. 

But the weightiest evidence remains, the Prologue to the Cano- 
nical Epistles. At the request or command of Pope Damasus, 
Jerome revised the Latin translation, and corrected it on the faith 
of the Greek Mss. Did he therefore replace the three heavenly 
witnesses at this revision, or not? If he did, why did he not 
then write his preface to inform the world of his recovered read- 
ing? But after Damasus was dead, Custochium, it seems, a young 
lady, at once devout, handsome, and learned, requests him once 
more to revise the Catholic epistles and correct them from the 
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Greek. Jerome undertakes the task, and having completed if^ 
advertises her in this prologue, that other inaccurate translators 
had omitted the testimony of the three heavenly witnesses, the 
strongest proof of the Catholic faith. Such a story as this carries 
its own condemnation on its forehead. It has therefore been 
given up by most of the defenders of the verse ; by Mill, by 
Abb^ Roger, by Maffei, Vallarsius, Vitali, Twells, Bengelius. But 
you tell us, with that extent of information for which your work is 
notorious, that " the most disturbed imagination did not harbor 
any such chimeras (as that the prologue was 'not genuine) till the 
times of Martianay and Simon." You are mistaken. Sir. Sandius ' 
bad already declared the prologue to be spurious in the year 
1670. We are left also to imagine from the manmer m which you 
couple Martianay and Simon, that they were both stanch opposers 
of the verse. Whereas Martianay is a stanch defender of it and 
a furious antagonist of Simon. He endeavors to disable some of 
Simon's arguments against this very prologue, accuses him almost 
of forgery in quoting a Ms. and of heresy for attacking the 
genuineness of 1 John v. 7* Nothing, therefore, but the force of 
truth Goukl make such a critic agree with his adversary in his 
main proposition. I must add that Kettner, who in his Disserta* 
tion ^ on 1 John v. 7. and his New Vindication ^ had contended 
that the prologue was Jerome's, in a third book called the History 
of the text in John,^ candidly acknowleges it to be spurious. 

That this judgment is as true as it was impartial, will appear 
from many considerations. First a great majority of Mss. omits 
Jerome's name. You answer, that other prefaces, confessedly 
Jerome's, want his name in Mss. I desire you to point out a 
preface to any book of tbe Old Testament, where half as many 
Mss. omit Jerome's name. Thirty-four of Ihe Mss. that I col- 
lated prefix no name ; six omitted the prologue; one had lost the 
leaf; of two I have made no memorandum ; in short I have only 
set down eight which at once retained the prologue and attributed 
it to Jerome. But Jerome was so popular, every thing that bore 
his name was so eagerly sought, and so frequently transcribed, 
that if this prologue had been generally known or thought to be 
his, the correctors at least would more generally have restored his 
name, and would constantly have secured the insertion of the 
prologue in their books. But by being often absent, and often 
anonymous, it betrays marks of a late birth and dishonorable ex- 
traction. It is the hard fate of celebrated authors to have a 
quantity of trash fathered on them, sometimes by design, and 
sometimes by mistake. Nobody has been more freely treated in 

' Append. Interpretat. Paradox, p. 383. 

* I. Lips. 1696. p. 57—63. IL Delitii 1702, p. 33—37. III. Francf. 
etLips. 1713. p. 134—136. 145. 173. 
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tins way than Jerome. And if this has so ofleii liapfiened to 
authors since the invention of printing, bow often mast it hare 
happened before that sera '? 

In some Mss. the preface is added ; yet the heavenly witnesses 
omitted. But thistyou and Martin easily solve by laying the blame 
on the negligence of transcribers. No, Sir, it was not the negli- 
gence of the transcribers, but the negligence or furgetfulness of 
the collators, that was the cause of this disagreement. The pro- 
logue Hras transcribed from a younger Ms. the text of the epistles 
from an older; written either before the prologue was composed, 
or at least before it forced itself into general notice. 

Some of the Mss. call the epistles Canonical in the title, and all 
in the prologue, whereas Jerome would have called them Catholic. 
Here you tell us that Jerome has called them Canonical in otiier 
parts of hb works, and send us for satisfaction to his catalogue of 
ecclesiastical writers. You ought to be told. Sir, that when cor- 
rect editions are published on the fail h of Mss. no critic is allowed 
to argue from the old and corrupt readings. The editions pub- 
lished by Martianay at Paris, and Vallarsius at Verona, both read 
Catholica in the three places of the catalogue, and produce do 
various reading from their Mss. 1 have collated ten Mss. one in . 
the Bodleian andnine in the Museum. Two of the thirteenth and 
one of the fifteenth century have canonica without variation ; a 
fourth of the fifteenth century has canonica once in the text, but 
caiholiae for a various reading between the lines from the same 
hand, and eatholiae in the text twice without any suspicion. The 
remaining six Mss. two of which are very ancient, (one at least a 
thousand years old, Ms. Cotton. Calig. A. 15.) constantly read ca- 
^Ao/i(^, which I shall therefore conclude to be the true reading. 
Augustine, you add, calls the epistles canonical. His partiality 
to the Latin usage touches not Jerome, who prided himself too 
much on his Greek to suffer such an innovation. Augustine 
quotes " the apostle Jude in his canonical epistle." How would 
you have exulted, if you had known that Jerome himself in his 
commentary on Isaiah Ixv. t. iii. p. 484. calls the second epistle 
of Peter canonical! And to crown the whole, all the Mss. as 
Martianay testifies, and two in the Bodleian, as I testify, concur 
in this reading. Martianay is afraid that this uniform consent 
of the Mss. somewhat weakens the foregoing argument. But he 
might have been of good cheer; for there is no resemblance 
between the two cases. The name canonical applied to seven 
epistles, four of which were less generally received for canonical 
than most of St. PauKs, is the perfection of absurdity. But it is 
applied with propriety to a single epistle of the seven, whether 
doubted or undoubted. For instance, Jerome quoting the second 
epistle of Peter, which many churches rejected, by this epithet 
fixes on it the seal of his own opinion and authority. For the 
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tame reason Augustine calls the epistle of Jude canonical; as if 
he bad said ; I know that this epistle is rejected by some, but in 
my opinion it is the genuine composition of the apostle. If on 
the othier hand a writer rejecting the second epistle of Peter, the 
second and third of John, &c. had occasion to quote any of the 
Qther three, he might justly say, "St. Peter writes in his canonical 
epistle/* thus distinguishing the true from the counterfeit money. 
This, if I mistake not, was the true reason why the Catholic 
epistles by degrees gained the title of canonical. For when the 
later writers saw their predecessors separately call the epistles ca^ 
nonicalf they with great judgment gave them the same epithet in 
the lump. Our argument. Sir, is, not that Jerome never calls a 
single epistle canonical, for that he might have done by any of St. 
Paufs, if it had pleased him, but that he calls the whole seven 
Catholic in his genuine works, while the prologue calls them 
canonical. 

The fame of Jerome was so far extended, and his authority so 
great, that if a prologue of his composition, containing such im- 
portant information, had been constantly known and read from 
the beginning of the fifth century, it must have been quoted by 
. some of the intermediate writers between the fifth and the ninth, a 
space of time in which Jerome's version triumphed over all pre- 
ceding translations. If this prologue had been universally ac- 
knowleged for Jerome's, bow could Bede overlook iti Bede's 
silence both with respect to the disputed verse and the prologue 
is a complete proof that be knew nothing of the prologue, and a 
probable argument that it was not even extant in his life. The 
only appeals to it are made by Walafrid Strabus in the ninth, and 
the Sorbonne Correctorium in the tenth, century. This last author 
seems to have been overburdened with judgment, for he says, 
'* Here some of the Greek Mss. are corrupted, as St, Jerome 
observes." We may therefore suppose, that the prologue was 
written in some part of the time between Bede's death and the 
ninth century. 

But if there were no other objection to this prologue, the style 
alone would determine it not to be Jerome's. Whatever be his 
subject, his language is always spirited and perspicuous; while 
the prologue is written in a barbarous and uncouth jargon. To 
tnake it the more barbarous, you have followed those editions 
(Append, p. 6. 13.) which read, quod sunt for ut sint, and trans- 
latoribus ponentes. But I shall pass by these expressions, though, 
if the^ were genuine, they would clear Jerome from all suspicion. 

Next, let us consider the reasoning and connexion. *' As we for- 
merly corrected the Evangelists to the line of truth, so we have by 
God's assistance restored these [epistles] to their proper order." 
The real Jerome could never have indulged himself in so silly a pa- 
rallely when be might have said^and ought tohavesaid^ 'Mtaethas> 
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Deo jiivaiite, Graecae fidei reddidimus/* This would have bc«n a 
proper subject for his jo^ and piety, instead of childishly commend- 
ing himself for such a trifle as restoring the order of the epistles. 
It is also observable, that though the main drift of the author was 
to give currency to bis favorite verse of the three heavenly witnesses, 
fae is afraid to affirm directly that it was in the Greek Mss. and 
only insinuates that falsehood in cautious and perplexed language : 
^' Which epistles, if they were faithfully so turned into Latin, aa 
they are arranged by them," (the Apostles, I suppose) ''neither 
would create doubts in the readers, nor would the varieties of 
readings impugn one another ; especially in that place of John 
where we read of the unity of the Trinity ; in which we find the 
unfeitbful translators to have erred much from the true faith; 
putting only three names, — and omitting the witness of the 
Father, the Word^ and the Spirit, by which the catholic faith is 
chiefly strengthened, and the one deity of the Father, Sod, and 
Holy Ghost proved." First, here is another ridiculous opposi- 
tion of $0 and as. '* If the translators had been oi diligent in 
translating the epistles as the apoiitles (or the Greeks, for ab its 
may be referred to them) have been in arranging the same 
efNstles.'* Nor do 1 believe that Jerome would have used such 
language as this, '* Neque sermonnm sese varietates impugnarcnt." 
Besides, the author does not positively affirm that be has restored 
the verse on the authority of Greek Mss. but in order to |)osfess 
the reader with that belief, envelopes his meaning in a cloud of 
words. This objection will not seem of little weight to those who 
ksow that many persons will insinuate a falsehood, which they 
dare not assert In explicit terms. If Jerome himself had told us 
such a piece of news as is hinted in the prologue, he would have 
spoken out and told it plainly, whether it were true or false. If 
it were true, an affected obscurity would be as needless, as it 
was eooCrary to bis manner, f f it were false, be would have 
affimed it no less boldlv and called God to witness no less 
solemnly, than when be attested the miracle of his being whipped 
bj angels for reading profane authors; or when be wrote the 
lives of Paol' and Hilarion, which vou have so well defended. 



. ' Mr. Travb says that Jerome wrote these fives, ^ not a«posHivefa<:U^ 
WttD teach sonw'oKml or spiritnal doty, and to inculcate what i% useful 
and good.** And be eompares tbem to Pilpay auid 3LM0ff\ Fablef , to 
Bonei's two poeou^ and to Jotham's ^vMe, I %t»sdl Uttrtfa^ft give ll#e 
ontlinrs of Jerv»me's fife of Panl, thai the tmlcamcd reader uuy be l^etter 
able tocakoiale ti^ tfoaniiiy of ** ^xA acd osefiil ** fof truction CMiUiotd 
in it. 

'^ Aotonr tiwo^ \nmsAi i^ift js^ji^ perfect mot^k to the vorV), ttft 
be was toM in a visioo, that tbere «».« one much v.^jn perfect than t»e^ 
and thas be nsMt set out on a visit to tbe fvince of andiKtirets. AMtmy 
dryartad on ibb cnaad, aai m Lu jfimtmey thtoiti^ tbe dctcn saw a 
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But if Jerome had told us, that bis Greek Mss. contained the 
three heavenly witnesses, he would have told a notorious falsehood. 
That all the Greeks before his time and ail for many a^es after it» 
should know nothing of this text, or entirely. neglect it; that all 
the visible Greek Mss. which have survived to the present day, 
should omit it; and yet that Jerome found a cluster of Greek Mss. 
all of which retained it, this» according to the common course of 
things, is incredible and impossible. What a strange revolution, 
as Erasmus justly observes, that in Jerome's time the Latin copies 
should be defective and the Greek perfect, when at present the 
Latin have repaired their loss, and the Greek are become defective ! 



centaur. Jerome modestly doubts whether it was the natural produce 
of the soil, fruitful in monsters, or wliether the devil assumed this shape 
to fright the huly man. Some time after he saw a Satyr, with a 
horned forehead and goat*s feet, who presented him with some dates as 
hostages of peace, and confessed that he was one of the false deities, ' 
whom the deluded Gentiles worshipped. At last Antony, quite weary 
and exhausted, found Paul, and, while they were discoursing together, 
who should appear on a sudden, but a raven with a loaf, which he laid 
down in their sight. Every day, said Paul to Antony, I receive half a 
loaf, but on your arrival Christ has given his soldiers double provision. 
He also told Antony, that he himself should shortly die; he therefore 
desired to be buried in the same cloak that Antony received from Atha- 
nasius. Antony set out full speed to fetch the cloak, but Paul was dead 
before his return. Here was a fresh distress; Antony could find no 
spade or pickaxe to dig a grave. But while he was in this perplexity, 
two Ifons approached with so piteous a roaring, that he perceived they 
were lamenting the deceased after their unpolished fashion. They then 
began to scratch the earth with their feet, till they had hollowed a place 
big enough to contain a single body. After Antony had buriea his 
friend's carcase in this hole, the two lions came to him, and by their 
signs and fawning asked his blessing, which he kindly gave them, and 
they departed in very good humor.'' 

Something of the same nature happened to St. Daphnis, as we learn 
from those ecclesiastical historians who ^ inculcate what is useful and 
good." Theocritus, i. 7 1. Two» x* '» ^pw/i*ow \iwt nCKavat Oayovra — and Virgil| 
V.27. 

Daphni,tuum Poenos etiam ingemuisse leones 

In montesque feros* silvasque loquuntur. 
All the inference that I wish to draw from this long note is, that Mr. 
Travis has not read Jerome's lives of the saints which he has so man- 
fully defended. 

* I follow Markland's emendation, which Mr. Ueyne has misrepre- 
sented. He imputes to Markland an absurd revuding, montesque feras,sil' 
vasquey and condemns the emendation for its awkward arrangement of 
the mourners, in putting the wild beasts between the mountains and 
woods. I mention this oversight, merely to strengthen an opinion, 
which I have long entertained, and shall always resolutely defend* That 
all men are liable to error. 
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You object, that the expression *' iniideles transla tores " does not 
mean the generality of translators. When an expression of this 
kind is used without litnitation, an author who wishes to be under- 
stoody as the real Jerome would wish, roust be understood to 
mean it generally. If only a few translators were guilty^ why 
does he not restrain his roeaning by such words, as paucis, qui- 
bosdam, &c. ? I agree with you, that *' infideles " signifies no 
more than ** inaccurate.'^ But if Jerome had attributed such an 
omission to the interpreters, he would not have dismissed them 
with so gentle a reprimand. The softest names that he could^nd 
for them, would then be, mid-day devils, mad-dogs, blasphemous 
heretics, two-footed asses, &c. If he thought it merely an error, 
I have so good an opinion of his critical abilities, as to believe that 
he would have accused the unskilful scribes, and not the unfaithful 
translators. And if only a few of the Latin copies were faulty, it 
was idle to single out this place as a specimen of the superior 
correctness of his own edition. In fact it is apparent that, when- 
ever this prologue was written, most of the I^tin copies wanted 
1 John V. 7. and that it was written for the express purpose of 
providing a remedy for this defect. I shall here take notice of a 
circumstance which I forgot to mention in its place. The Greek- 
English editor of the N. T. in 1729 appealed to an ancient Cor- 
rectorium, which asserts, that this verse was wanting in the old 
Latin Mss. On which Twells sa\8, "We call on him to show 
where," &c. intimating that the editor was a liar. However, it 
happens that such a Correctorium did exist, and was collated by 
Lucas Brugensb. He calls its author Epanorthotes, and highly 
extols his diligence and fidelity. And his note on 1 John v. 7. is 
no bad example of those qualities : ** Epanorthetes deesse haec 
eadem Grsecis libris et antiquis Latinis notat." Who can deny that 
by the indefinite phrase " Graecis libris," must be meant " all the 
Greek Mss. Y' Since therefore in the time of Epanorthotes, all the 
Greek and the older Latin Mss. omitted the three heavenly wit- 
nesses; since by consequence his Mss. exactly agreed with -those 
which have been afterwards collated by different editors, at differ- 
eut times and places, this coincidence not only proves his good 
faith and accuracy, but the superior excellence of his Latin Mss, 
You tell us, and with great truth, I believe, that all Jerome*s Mss. 
are lost. But how happens it, tliat they differed so widely from 
all others? Jerome's good fortune in getting a band of these Mss. 
into his possession, is exactly parallel with Stephens's in finding 
a large number of the same sort. What pity that all the ortho- 
dox Mss. after being once collated, should immediately withdraw 
themselves, and neither listen to the invitation of their friends nor 
the challenge of their enemies I 

Again, if Jerome had written this prologue, the chief aim of 
which is to bring into common use this strongest proof of the 
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Trinity, would he never have thought of introducing it in his 
other works? He is very proud, in one of his epistles, of having 
restored "serving the Lord," Rom. xii. 11. instead of "serving 
the time." What a trifling occasion to praise himself was this 
compared to the other ! Would he not have been in haste to tell 
Augustine of this grand discovery ? Augustine, who looked with 
an evil eye on Jerome's new edition, could not fail of being fully re* 
<$onciled to it, when he had learned what an accession of strength 
it brought to the catholic faith. Augustine and Jerome corre* 
spcglded on biblical subjects infinitely less important. You are 
not insensible of the force of this argument, as appears from the 
miserable shifts to which you are reduced in attempting to elude 
it. First " he has inserted the heavenly witnesses in his version," 
the very point in debate. Secondly, " he has quoted them in two 
creeds," neither of which is written by Jerome, neither of which 
can be proved to quote the heavenly witnesses. But to let yon 
into a secret, none of the prologues to the separate parts of the 
N. T. are Jerome's. They are all rhapsodies without method or 
meaning : without Jerome's learning, style, or spirit ; written long 
after his time, sometimes adorned with extracts from his catalogue 
or epistles. Bengelius quotes a prologue to the Acts, which is 
manifestly spurious, and seems, as he observes, to be the handy- 
work of the same author, who favored us with the prologue to the 
Catholic Epistles. He has inscribed it to two other friends of 
Jerome, to Domnion and Rogatianus. For all these reasons, I 
agree with Bengelius that this prologue is a forgery, but 1 cannot 
think with him that the author of it was acquainted with Greek 
Mss. Indeed he seems to distrust his own opinion, for he adds, 
at the end of the paragraph, ** Qui firmos testes ex Grseca anti- 
quitate producet, gratiam ab ecclesia inibit.'^ 

The good fincherius is your next witness, in whose Formulte 
Spiritualis Intelligentiae Martin (Dissert, p. 78.) found the disputed 
verse and brought it forward with great parade. However, as we 
ought to restore every man his own, it is necessary to observe 
that Mill had already produced the passage, Proleg..938.' Yon 
too. Sir, in imitation of Martin, are here extremely alert. You 
say that Cmlyn ingenuously confesses his embarrassment. Whe- 
ther you have acted ingenuously let the public judge. Could a 
reader, who reads your quotation fk'om Emlyn, guess that he spends 
two pages to show that the passage is interpolated t It would 
truly have been, as you call it p. 40, 81. ^* a poor refuge to affect 
a doubt," without giving any reasons, Emlyn's reasons are, 1. 
That Eucherius in bis Qunstiones V. et N. T. explains the water, 
the blood, and the spirit, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
That in bis Formulas therefore he seems only to have quoted the 
eighth verse, because it is not likely that Eucherius or any body 
«lse, aeeing the doctrine of the Trinity clearly revealed in tfaie 
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sevetUb verse, shooM extract it from the eighth by an unnfttinral 
interfMretatioB. 2. That traoscribers and editors oft'ea correct the 
citations of their authors to the current reading of their own 
tine ; particularly that the editor of Eucherins, J. Brassicanui 
confesses that he took great pains in correcting the faults, and 
that " he added what was wanting.'^ It is therefore probable that 
Ibis passage is one of those additions, which, 3. is the more pro^ 
bable, because the design of Eucherius, as the very title of his 
work imports, was to give hidden and mystical senses of Scripture* 
The eighth verse was sufficient for this purpose; the seventh 
would have been superfluous. 

Eucherius in his Questions, after saying that in 1 John v. 8. 
there seems to be a reference to the Gospel xix. 30. thus proceedat 
** Some therefore think that by the water is meant baptism ; by 
the blood, martyrdom ; by the spirit, the person himself who 
passes through martyrdom to the Lord. Yet the majority here 
understands the Trinity itself by a mystical interpretation, because 
it bears witness to Christ ; by the water indicating the Father, for 
he says of himself, Jer. ii. 13. 'They have left me the fj^untaitt 
of living water ;* by the blood demonstrating Christ, and referring 
to his passion ; by the spirit manifesting the Holy Ghost. Now 
these three thus bear witness of Christ. He himself says in the 
Gospel, viii. 18. 'I bear witness of myself, and the Father who 
sent me bears witness of me.' And again, xv. 26, * When the 
Comforter is come — he shall bear witness of me.' The Father 
therefore bears witness when he says, Matth. xvii. 5. ' This is my 
beloved Son.' The Son, when he says, John x. 30. ' I and my 
Father are one.' The Holy Spirit ; when it is said of him^ Matth. 
iii. l6. * And he saw the Holy Spirit descending,' &c." 

1. From this labored illustration, and the pains taken to fortify 
it, Eucherius plainly shows, that he himself is one of the many 
(plures) who embraced the mystical interpretation. Martin (who 
does not easily miss any error that lies in his way) insists that 
plures means no more than seme or several (plusieurs.) I wonder 
not that Emlyn was sick of disputing with so wretched a sophist. 
If plures might elsewhere admit of either sense, here it can only 
mean ^majority, because it is opposed to quidam, and tamen added. 

2. Lardner' rightly infers, that the author who wrote this pas- 
sage, could not know any thing of the heavenly witnesses. He 
therefore corrects the text of Eucherius in this manner : " I. Hio 
numerus ad unitatem deitatis refertur, &c. H. ad duo testamenta 
divinas legis referuntur, &g. HI. ad Trinitatem in Joannis eptstola, 
Dres sunt qui testimonium dant, aqua, sanguis, et spiritusJ' '* No. 
1 is referred to the unity of God, No. 2 to the two testaments, 

' Credibility, Part H. ch. 137. vol. xi. p. 170—174. or vol. v. p. 286— 
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No. 3 to the Trinity, in the epistle of John, There are three that 
bemr record^ the water ^ the bloody and the spirit. I. shall observe, 
by the way, that Martin took the sentence out of its connexion, 
discarded the numeral, supplied legimus instead of referuntur^ 
and so translated (in which you have followed him) '< As to the 
Trinity, we read," &c. When £mlyn objected, that Eucherius 
might only quote the eighth verse as referring to the Trinity, 
Martin had the assurance (Exam. c. 8.) to maintain that the word 
IVinitas does not here signify the Trinity in a theological sense, 
but simply the number three. So that, according to him, the 
passage furnishes this rare sense, ** As to the number three, we 
read in St. John's epistle. There are three, &c. !" But he would 
have asserted any thing, rather than relinquish an argument or 
authority that he once hud espoused. 

3. Whoever compares the Formulae with the Questions, will 
find that Lardner's emendation or something like it, must be the 
true reading. And I do reassert, that no writer in his perfect 
wind could possibly adopt this allegorical exposition of the eighth 
verse, if the seventh were extant in his copy. Even a madman 
would nave method in his madness. *' For sense to extasy was 
tie*er §o thrall'd. But it reserved some quantity of choice. To serve 
in such a difference.'^ I appeal to any orthodox reader, whether 
he would force an indirect confession of his favorite doctrine, from 
one text by torture, when he might have a clear, full, and voluntary 
evidence from its next neighbor. The supposition is still more 
ridiculous that Eucherius should make this quotation for no pos- 
sible use. 

B^ngelius, though he had endeavored to work himself up to a 
belief (in which however lie soon falters) that Augustine's expo- 
sition of the eighth verse was consistent with his knowlege of the 
seventh, Bengelius, I say, clearly saw, that if Eucherius wrote the 
allegory in the Questions, he could not possibly have the heavenly 
witnesses in his copy* He therefore devised an ingenious expe- 
dient to avoid the attacks of the enemy. He supposed that the 
9ulbor of the Formulse is a different person from the author of the 
Questions. But this expedient Lardner and Mr. Griesbach spoil 
Jby telling us from Gennadius, that Eucherius dedicated his 
Questions and some of his other works to his two sons. And to 
heighten the distress of the scene, these Questions and Formulae 
are in fiict respectively dedicated to these two sons, Salonius and 

Vcranius. 

Ur* Griesbach adds, that Eucherius's first question is, *' From 
what texts the Trinity is proved V* He answers, " From the begin- 
mc of Of nosis, ' Lot us make man,' &c. from Psalm xxxvi. 2. 
'By the word of the Lord,' &c. from Matth. xxviii. 19, (the form 
Wbipii*Bt)i und from Horn. xi. 3(). 'From him and by him,''' 
jk(» But not n word of the disputed verse, which would have 
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been an excellent corolldry, and would' have presented us (as 
Kettoer finely expresses it) with '* St. John's divinity in a nut- 
shell." Snrely if Eucherius knew of this verse, and yet with such 
fair, such provoking opportunities to quote it, was still obstinately 
silent, he could not be a sincere Trinitarian, but either betrayed 
the sacred deposit which the- church had entrusted in his hands, 
or instead of being properly and rationally orthodox, he only 
blundered round about orthodoxy. 

Mr. Griesbach also observes, that Flacius has only inserted the 
earthly witnesses in his edition of the Formulae. You men- 
tion this objection, p. ^QQ. but prudently avoid answering it. So 
considerable an omission could neither be overlooked by Flacius 
nor his printers. Ife either published his edition from a Ms. of 
another edition. Here then is reading against reading, which 
shall we prefer ? By all the rules of criticism, the reading whicB 
makes an author consistent with himself. If we follow Flacius; 
we agree with Eucherius*s quotation of Scripture in another place 
unsuspected of corruption or interpolation. But if we follow 
Brassicanus, we make Eucherius quote a text for which he had no 
occasion ; a text which he has not quoted where it was necessary, or 
at least where it would have been signally useful ; a text, whicb^ 
if Eucherius could be' supposed to know of it, would determine 
him to be the dullest of mortals, and passionately fond of non- 
sense and tautology. 

Let us however review the words of Eucherius : Tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant in C€elo, Pater, Verbum, et Spir4tu$ Sanctus, et 
tres qui testimonium dant in terra, spiritus, aqua, et sanguis. 
How it strengthens the authority of our present viilgate that this 
quotation differs not from it in the smallest tittle ! In the Ques- 
tions there are some odd various readings. The eighth verse, at 
there quoted, differs from the Formulsfour times. 1. In turning 
the masculines into neuters. 2. In substituting perhibent for dant* 
3. In omitting in terra. 4. In altering the order of the witnesses. 
But what is more extraordinary is, that Flacius's edition of the 
Fornmlae reads as all the editions of the Questions read, and con- 
tains neither less nor more than these words : Tria sunt qwe tes^ 
timonium perhibent, aqua, sanguis, et spiritus. That this reading 
is genuine, is plain on inspection, because, 1. It is the shorter. 
2. It is the less orthodox.' 3. It differs greatly from the com- 
mon editions of the Latin version. 4. It exactly agrees with Eu- 
cherius*s citation of the same verse in another part of his works. 
5. It transposes the witnesses so, that in the allegorical interpre- 
tation they may severally correspond with the persons of the 
Trinity which they typify. 

' By the orthodox I mean that opinion which, whether true or false^ 
prevails in the time and country of the transcribers or editors. 
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No. 3 to the Trinity, in the epistle of John, There are three that 
hemr. record^ the water ^ the blood, and the spirit, I. shall observe, 
by the way, that Martin took the sentence out of its connexion, 
discarded the numeral, supplied legimus instead of referuntur^ 
and so translated (in which you have followed him) '< As to the 
Trinity, we read,'' &c. When Emiyn objected, that Eucherius 
might only quote the eighth verse as referring to the Trinity, 
Martin had the assurance (Exam. c. 8.) to maintain that the word 
JVinitas does not here, signify the Trinity in a theological sense, 
but simply the number three. So that, according to him, the 
passage furnishes this rare sense, '^.As to the number three, we 
read in St. John's epistle. There are three, &c, !" But he would 
have asserted any thing, rather than relinquish an argument or 
authority that he once had espoused. 

3. Whoever compares the Formulae with the Questions, will 
find that Lardner's emendation or something like it, must be the 
true reading. And I do reassert, that no writer in his perfect 
mind could possibly adopt this allegorical exposition of the eighth 
verse, jf the seventh were extant in his copy. Even a madman 
would nave method in his madness. *^ For sense to extasy was 
lie*er so thraird. But it reserv'd some quantity of choice. To serve 
in such a difference.'^ I appeal. to any orthodox reader, whether 
he would force an indirect confession of his favorite doctrine, from 
one text by torture, when he might have a clear, full, and voluntary 
evidence from its next neighbor. The supposition is still more 
ridiculous that Eucherius should make this quotation for no pos- 
sible use. 

. Bftngelius, though he had endeavored to work himself up to a 
belief (in which however he soon falters) that Augustine's expo- 
aition of the eighth verse was consistent with his knowlege of the 
•eveotli, Bengeiius, I say, clearly saw, that if Eucherius wrote the 
allegory in the. Questions, he could not possibly have the heavenly 
witnesses in his copy. He therefore devised an ingenious expe- 
dient to avoid the attacks of the enemy. He supposed that the 
author of the Formulae is a different person from the author of the 
Questions. But this expedient Lardner and Mr. Griesbach spoil 
by telling us from Gennadius, that Eucherius dedicated his 
Questions and some of his other works to his two sons. And to 
heighten the distress of the scene, these Questions and Formulae 
are in fact respectively dedicated to these two sons, Salonius and 
Veranius. 

Mr. Griesbach adds, that Eucherius's first question is, *' From 
.what texts the Trinity is proved V He answers, *' From the begin- 
ning of Genesis, ' Let us make man,' &c. from Psalm xxxvi. 2. 
* By the word of the Lord,' &c. from Matth. xxviii. 1^. (the form 
of baptism); and from Rom. xi. 36, 'From him and by him,'" 
&c. But not a word of the disputed verse, which would have 
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been an excellent corolliiry, and would have presented as (as 
Kettoer finely expresses it) with '' St. John's divinity in a nut- 
shell." Surely if Eucherius knew of this verse, and yet with such 
fair, such provoking opportunities to quote it, was still obstinately 
silent, he could not be a sincere Trinitarian, but either betrayed 
the sacred deposit which the church had entrusted in his hands, 
or instead of being properly and rationally orthodox, he only 
blundered round about orthodoxy. 

Mr. Griesbach also observes, that Flacius has only inserted the 
earthly witnesses in his edition of the Formulae. You men- 
tion this objection, p. ^Qg. but prudently avoid answering it. So 
considerable an omission could neither be overlooked by Flacius 
nor his printers. Ife either published his edition from a Ms. or 
another edition. Here then is reading against reading, which 
shall we prefer ? By all the rules of criticism, the reading which 
makes an author consistent with himself. If we follow Flacius, 
we agree with Eucherius*s quotation of Scripture in another place 
unsuspected of corruption or interpolation. But if we follow 
Brassicanus, we make Eucherius quote a text for which he had no 
occasion ; a text which he has not quoted where it was necessary, or 
at least where it would have been signally useful ; a text, which, 
if Eucherius could be' supposed to know of it, would determine 
him to be the dullest of mortals, and passionately fond of non- 
sense and tautology. 

Let us however review the words of Eucherius : Tre$ sunt qui 
testimonium dant in C€elo, Pater, Verbum, et Spimtus Sanctus, ei 
tres qui testimonium dant in terra, spiritus, aqua, et sanguis. 
How it strengthens the authority of our present vnlgate that this 
quotation differs not from it in the smallest tittle ! In the Ques- 
tions there are some odd various readings. The eighth verse, as 
there quoted, differs from the Formulsfour times. 1. In turning 
the masculines into neuters. 2. In substituting perhibent for dant. 
3. In omitting in terra, 4. In altering the order of the witnesses. 
But what is more extraordinary is, that Flacius's edition of the 
Formulae reads as all the editions of the Questions read, and con* 
tains neither less nor more than these words : Tria sunt qua tes^ 
timonium perhihent, aqua, sanguis, et spiritus. That this reading 
is genuine, is plain on inspection, because, 1 . It is the shorter. 
2. It is the less orthodox.' 3. It differs greatly from the com- 
mon editions of the Latin version. 4. It exactly agrees with Eu- 
cherius's citation of the same verse in another part of his works. 
5. It transposes the witnesses so, that in the allegorical interpre- 
tation they may severally correspond with the persons of the 
Trinity which they typify. 



' By the orthodox I mean that opinion which, whether true or false^ 
prevails in the time and country otthe trauKribers or editors. 
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If any pains-taking critic wades through these letters, as I shaH 
be always ready to testify my admiration of his patience, so I think 
he cannot refuse to pay me the same compliment, when he sees 
me thus laboriously answering objections, which (as you falsely 
tay of Mr. Griesbach's p. 300.) ** are brought forward without 
even the decency of an attempt to support them.*' But to close 
the account of fiucherius. The true reading, which Lardner almost 
found out by conjecture, is that which I have quoted from Flacius. 
If it will not satisfy you, it will at least satisfy every body else, to 
know that there are two early editions of £ucherius, one printed 
Ht Basil, 1530, the other at Paris without any date of the jfear* 
These editions so often differ in their readings, that they were 
certainly derived from separate Mss. But though they vary so 
much in other places, they here lovingly concur in the shorter 
reading above mentioned. So far therefore (to use Mr. Gries- 
bach's words) was Encherius from quoting 1 John v. 7* that it is 
on the contrary most clear and evident that this verse never was 
in bis copy» 

We have now run over all the Latins down to the middle 
of the fifth century, without finding any express quotation of this 
unfortunate verse, or even any appearance of it, except in Cyprian. 
But before we come to the end of the same century, such a proof 
is produced, as must for ever strike the heretics mute. For the 
four hundred Catholic bishops that Hunneric summoned to Car- 
thage, to hear what they had to say in defence of the homoiisian 
doctrine, quote the three heavenly witnesses, as a proof of the 
Trinity ** clearer than day," and this without expressing any doubt 
on their own side, or meeting with any opposition from their ad- 
yersaries, Martin seems to think that every one of these four 
hundred bishops had a bible in his pocket, and the useful places 
doubled down ! I would gladly know by what miracle four hun- 
dred copies of St. John's epistle unanimously consented in a 
reading, that a hundred years before, according to the complaint 
which you suppose Jerome to make, was omitted by the '' un- 
fiiithful translators V* How Eucherius, as I have just now proved, 
yas ignorant of it fifty years before 1 How Facundus was equally 
ignorant of it fifty years after 1 This verse has been gaining 
ground in the Latin copies from the sixth century to the eleventh ; 
yet, 1 dare say, if we should now collect four hundred Latin Mss. 
|Lt a venture, we should find several of them omitting the hea- 
venly witnesses; perhaps a majority of those that are not later 
than the tenth century. Or were these holy fathers such acute 
and inquisitive critics, that they would cite nothing from Scrip- 
ture which was not in all the Mss.? If any passage that suited 
their purpose occurred in some particular copies, would they not 
defend it for genuine, though the weight of external evidence was 
ill the opposite scale 1 But not to multiply such queries, we 
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koowt if we koow any thing, that an implicit iaith of this kind 
has been the occasion of innumerable mistakes. Does not Am- 
brose defend a reading against the heretics, merely because it is 
orthodox, for he owns that it is wanting in a vast majority of lh« 
copies 1 In the same manner, if the Catholic bishops found in 
ever so few of their Mss. a text like 1 John v. 7* *' clearer tha^ 
the day " for their doctrine, they would doubtless presume it tm 
oe genuine. It would be in vain to urge them with the greal 
balance of contrary testimonies. ** Nihil est audacius illis Depren* 
sis : iram atque animos a crimine sumunt.'* They would argue, 
(falsely and absurdly indeed, but still they would argue) '' 1. That 
omissions of the verse were neither positive contradictions nor 
direct impeachments ; only food for conjecture, and conjecture 
l^u no weight against positive facts p. 346^ — 2. That the omissioii 
might easily happen here, by reason of the similar beginning and 
ending of the two verses. 3. That the scope and connexion of 
the apostle's reasoning required this insertion. 4. That the Armna 
erased it ; and that the Arians played such pranks is clear frons 
mote than one positive declaration of Ambrose.'' I allow that all 
these reasons are false and frivolous ; it is enough for roe, that 
they have frequently been employed in defence of this very pas- 
sage. The unanimous testimony therefore of the four hundred 
bishops will by no means prove that the verse was then in all the 
copies, since, if it were in a very few of them, an eager disputant 
would seize it, and maintain it against all objections, by such ar- 
guments as I have stated above. '' Qui amant, ipsi sibi somnig 
Sngunt.*' How many divines at this day quote 1 John v. 7« not 
only without hinting any scruple of their own, but without deigo- 
ing to inform their readers that it has been called in question by 
others 1 It would be a labor of Hercules to enumerate all the 
inferior writers who have acted in this manner, and imposed on 
the simplicity of the unlearned. I shall content myself with re* 
ferring to a few, and they shall be all Insbops. Wake, Exposition 
of the Catechism, p. 58. Seeker, Lecture XIII. Pe&rson on 
the Creed, Art. viii. p. 323. Beveridge, Private Thoughts, paift 
i. p. 27. II. p. 40, 47. Huet, Demoostr. Evang. Prop. ix. cap. 
25, 82. Gastrell, Christian Institutes, p. 132. Atterbury, vol. i. 
Serm. X. p. 266* Here are two archbishops and five bishops, 
who have all applied the very verse in debate to prove the Trinity, 
without mentioning any argument against it, or producing any in 
its behalf. Yet none of them could be ignorant of the fierce di»- \ 
putes to which it had given rise. Some of them (Huet and Pear- 
son) were professed critics, and ought not to have quoted it, with- 
out showing their own reasons, or confuting their adversaries. 
Wake bad iu his possession five Greek Mss. that omitted the verse. 
Pearson had defended the vulgar reading of 1 Tim. iii. \6. in the 
same book, where he has quoted the heavenly witnesses without 
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any comiuetit. An unlearned reader coold not help conclnding 
from this circumstancei that by defending one controverted read" 
ing, he thereby declared that none of his other quotations had 
ever been controverted ; according to that logical rule, of which 
yon make so judicious a use p. 302. '* Exceptio probat regulam 
in non exceptis.V '' But the four hundred bishops dared not to 
-urge in dispute a passage that was extant only in a few copies, 
when they must be detected and exposed by the Ariaus." I have 
fMirtly answered this objection, and I add, that an effectual 
answer to it may be found in the conduct of the greater part of 
divines. ' So many of the defenders of the Trinity have employed 
this text in controversy, that they appear to have thought it lawful 
to quote any passage which seemed to them genuine, without 
paying any attention to the objections of others. Thus Dr. Wallis 
in his first letter on the TVinity quotes, our verse as a clear and 
decisive argument. It was not till his adversary had disputed its 
authenticity, that he condescended to give his reasons (snob as 
tfaey are) in its defence. Thus Dr. Wells in bis answer to Dr. 
Clarke adopted the verse without mentioning a syllable of its 
doubtful character. Dr. Clarke replied that the verse was spuri- 
ous. Dr. Wells rejoined, that in his judgment Grabe had suffi- 
ciently proved it to be- genuine in his notes on Bull's Nicene Faith. 
Very lately, a Mr. Barnard has written some letters to Dr. Priestley, 
in which he four times quotes this verse, as one of his principal 
arguments, though he ought to have known that Dr. Priestley had 
publicly rejected it, long before the publication of Mr. Barnard's 
answer. A friend of yours, the author of a Vindication of the 
Doctrines and Liturgy of the Church of England, p. 32, 24. quotes 
Acts XX. 28. 1 Tim. iii. l6. without hinting that the Mss. vary, 
or that the common reading has ever been disputed. In the for- 
mer quotation he prints the words, his aum blood, in Italics. And 
if the author of the Hints to the new Association, whom this author 
confutes, had not expressly singled out 1 John v. 7. and declared 
it spurious, he would have quoted that too with the same modesty, 
for it appears among his scriptural proofs of the Pseud o-Athana- 
sian Verity, p. 26. In short, it is idle, fraudulent, contrary to 
reason and to fact, to argue, that, because a passage is quoted in 
controversy, it is therefore genuine and extant in all the copies. 
' If the person deputed by the Catholics to draw up their com- 
mon confession of faith, had found this passage in a single Ms. 
or even quoted by any other writer, and on the strength of such 
authority admitted it into his collection of scriptural proofs, what 
wonld have been the event ? They would not have staid to form 
their judgment of the author from his composition, but have ad- 
justed their opinion of the composition to their previous esteem 
&r the author. If, for instance, the venerable Eugenius ivas the 
composer, not a bishop present but would have subscribed heart 
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and hand to any thing that came from his pen. * Like the organut 
of Utrecht/ who signed the articles of the Contraremonstraott 
without reading them, and being pressed to read them at least 
once, answered, ^* It is needless. I Itnow well enough that yoa» 
gentlemen, would not require me to do an ill thing." I am sure» 
that if e?ery individual bishop of the four hundred, after a diligent 
perusal of this confession, could subscribe sincerely to every part 
of it, that is to say, if he believed all the quotations apt, and all 
the reasonings just, it would be an imperceptible extension of his 
fiiith, to believe one of the quotations genuine, though he had 
never heard of it before. And if some member of the assembly 
for a moment had given way to any untoward suspicions, he 
would quickly repress them with Benedick's argument,^ ** I 
•bould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow speaks 
it ; knavery cannot surely hide itself in such reverence.'^ 

*' In the fourth century the controversies about the Trinity wens 
very warmly debated, and the orthodox hastily caught at every 
thing that they apprehended favorable to their cause, and often* 
times made use of such texts to prove their doctrine by, as were 
by no means proper for their purpose. A man must be a great 
stranger to their writings, who has not observed this. Their xeal 
for a fundamental doctrine frequently hurried them on so fast, 
that they did not duly weigh and consider thfsir arguments.'^ 

Thus Dr. Bennet.^ To the same purpose Dr. Horsley.4 '* In 
popular discourses and in argument (the Fathers) were too apt to 
sacrifice somewhat of the accuracy of fact to the plausibility of 
their rhetoric ; or, which is much the same thing, they were too 
ready to adopt any notion, which might serve a present purpose, 
without nicely examining its solidity or its remote consequences." 
From this frank confession of two able defenders of orthodoxy, I 
infer, that the orthodox Christians of the fifth century (for I sup- 
pose a hundred years had made no great improvement or altera- 
tion) would have seized any argument that might serve their pur- 
pose, and that the cpmpiler-of their creed would admit any sup- 
posed scriptural quotation, without examining the authorities on 
which it is founded. It is amusing to consider the different con- 
sequences of the same action. In defence of orthodoxy it is 
lawful to set aside the testimony of the fathers. But let any 
doubts be hinted, in such a case as the present, concerning their 
good faith or exactness, heretic and infidel are names too soft for 
the offender. 

At vos Trojugenae vobis ignoscitis, et quas 
Turpia cerdoui, Volesos Brutumque decebunt. 

■ Jurtin's Six Dissertations, ii. p. 106. 

* Much Ado about Nothing. 

* Go the Common Prayer, Appendix, No. iii. p. 888. 

* Tracts, p. 365. 

VOL. XXXIX. Cl.Jl. NO. LXXVII. D 
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Were the Ariaos, on reading this confession of the orthodox, so 
nttepiy berefi of all reflection, as to give up their cause in despair? 
They must have been aware of several of. the texts which their 
adversaries would produce. If this verse was then received for 
genuine, they would be aware of that too, and provide some answer, 
sufficient or insufficient. Would they be more distressed with it 
than with John x« 30. i and my Father are one? Some of the 
modem divines declare that this verse does not relate to the con- 
substantiality of the persons. You yourself have not dared to 
affirm that it does. Had then none of the four hundred bishops 
any objections to the use of such an argument I On the other 
band, was .there no Arian that so far retained his senses as to 
combat the Catholic interpretation 1 The utmost inference that 
can be drawn from this confession is, that the three heavenly 
witnesses were in the copies of the authors, or in Eugenius's copy, 
if he were the author. Nobody denies that they might possibly 
creep into some copies of that time, particularly in Africa^ where 
Cyprian aind Augustine were constantly read. But to suppose 
that they were in all the copies that all these bishops had seen 
or possessed, because they are in their confession of faith, is ta 
assume two -things equally inconsistent with reason and experi* 
ence, that the Mss. of the N. T. never varied in that age, and 
that no disputants of any age quote any passages except such as 
are extant in all the copies, and acknowleged by all parties. 

'* But Cyrila and his confederate Arians made no objection to 
this verse.'' I cannot find that they made any objection to any 
other quotation or argument of the Catholics. I desire to 
know, whether this treatise was so vigorous a defence of ortho- 
doxy, that none of the heretics could say a word in answer to 
it. If they made any answer, Victor has given us a partial and 
fraudulent account of the transaction. If they disputed at all» 
they might then object to the genuineness of the new-quoted 
verse, as well as to any other part of the confession. If the dis« 
pute never took place, the Catholics were in no danger of detec- 
tion, and might safely quote what |hey liked for Scripture. 

If such a confession had been really presented and read ; if 
Cyrila and his accomplices had proposed their objections in detail; 
if amongst these objections there had been a particular answer to 
this capital text, endeavoring f to divert its rorce, and explain it 
away, but no suggestions tending to undermine its authenticity ; 
if the Catholics had then resumed the dispute, reinforced their 
arguments with fresh aid, and at last set their own cause in so fair 
and strong a light, that none but the ignorant or obstinate could 
withstand its evidence ; the catastrophe of the drama would have 
been natural enough, nor would it surprise us to find that Cyrila 
attempted to convert by force those whom he could not subdue 
by argument. But Victor's narration, which leaves us to suppose 
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that Dothing at all was said by the heretics, carries in itself the 
plainest marks of fiction. 

*^ When the day appointed for disputation came, the Catholics 
chose ten of their number to answer for all. Cyrila. was seated 
on a superb throne. To this elevation the Catholics objected, and 
asked. Who should be the umpire and examiner? The king's 
notary answered, the Patriarch Cyrila. Let us know, said they, 
by what authority Cyrila takes that name. Whereupon the ad- 
versaries, raising a tumult, began to calumniate* And because 
the orthodox desired that, if an examination was not allowed, the 
prudent multitude at least might wait, all the sons of the Catholic 
church who were present are ordered to be beaten with a hundred 
cudgels. Eugeuius exclaims against this treatment, and appeals to 
heaven. Then the orthodox turned to Cyrila, and said. Propose 
your sentiments. Cyrila said, I know no Latin. The Catholic 
bishops answered. We know thai; you have always spoken Latin ; you 
ought not to refuse now ; especially as you have kindled this flame. 
But he seeing that they were better prepared for the conflict, de- 
clined an audience with various pretences ; which they foreseeing, 
bad written a decent and sufficient confession of their faith." [Here 
follows the confession.] '' When this our book was read, they could 
not bear the light of truth with their blind eyes, taking it very ill that 
we called ourselves Catholics. And immediately they told lies to the 
king, that we had raised a tumult and avoided the conference.'* 
Then follows an edict of Hunneric against the Homoiisians, whith 
charges them with endeavoring to delay the conference, to excite 
the people to sedition, and to disturb every thing with their cla- 
mors, that the dispute might not take place. 

I appeal to the reader, whether thjs story be not improbable in 
all its circumstances. First, when the Catholics find fault with 
Cyrila for exalting himself to a kind of throne, he orders them to 
be beaten with a hundred cudgels. But on Eugenius's uttering 
a short ejaculation, we hear no more of the cudgelling, and tho 
dispute is resumed. They desire Cyrila to begin. He excuses 
himself, by pleading ignorance of Latin. They give him the lie, 
and tell him they can prove that he has always spoken Latin. 
This might seem a suflicient provocation to Cyrila's fiery temper 
to repeat his orders about the cudgelling. But he only seeks for 
cavils and pretences to decline th« conflict. How he must have 
stared, when they pulled out a confession of faith, which, with 
proper management, would last a modern divine three Sundays ! 
For I presume be would have taken some measures to hinder it 
from being read, if he had not been stupified by astonishment. 
The Catholics read their confession audibly and distinctly; when 
it is finished, the heretics have not one word to say for themselves, 
good or bad ; they therefore dissolve the assembly, and by telling 
lies to the king persuade him to persecute the orthodox. 
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As far as I can judge by comparing Victor's harrative with 
Hunneric*s edict, the account given in the edict is partly true. 
The Catholics were willing to put off the conference and prolong 
their stay, in order to make converts from the Arian doctrine. 
This Hunneric considered as a violation of the terms on which he 
-had granted them a safe conduct. In consequence of this charge, 
the Catholics wt-re imprisoned, banished, doomed to hard labor, 
tortured, and executed. I make no objection to these wholesome 
seventies on the score of cruelty. For if heretics had been thus 
served, and Hunneric*s faith were pure, the regimen would have 
been exceedingly mild and proper. But being a heretic himself, 
I cannot help thinking that he carried matters a little too far. 
lio we ver, it appears, from Victor's own story, from the accusa-' 
iions of delay and tumult which each party brought against the 
other^ that they never came to a formal conference, and that such 
a confession was neither read nor presented. 

Again; if the confession had been presented to Cyrila, and atten- 
tively read by him, are you sure that it then contained this quota- 
^ lionl Does an author,: when he republishes a work, never " Blot 
out, correct, insert, refine, Enlarge, diminish, interline 1" Are the 
speeches published for the genuine speeches of our senators never 
increased or embellished in passing through the press? Did Cicero 
give every oration of his to the publio exactly as he delivered it at 
tlie bar or in the senate ? When I can bring myself to believe 
that Thucydides and Livy copied the exact words of their heroes, 
then will I believe that Victor has given the precise confession of 
faitli that put Cyrila and his impious crew into such confusion. 
But you say, p. 53, 113. that '' Victor's narrative must be cir- 
cumspect and accurate, because it was written in the face of ex- 
asperated enemies, while Arianism sat triumphant on the throne.'' 
Victor's history was not written till three years after the persecu- 
tion. Hunneric was long since dead. His successor was not so 
violent a persecutor; and, if he was, Victor was now at Constan- 
tinople, where he wrote, free from all fears of being either contra- 
difited or persecuted. If no Arian answer to Victor's narrative 
appeared, which it is impossible to tell, we must consider that iii 
all probability his history was long in travelling to the Arian dio- 
treses. It was written at a great distance from the scene of action, 
for the edification of the faithful, not for the confutation of heretics. 
In those days books were less easily procurejd, and less generally 
tead, than in. our time. They were separately transcribed, and 
diffused with infinite slowness in comparison of the present rapid and 
extensive circulation. 

If I were disposed to make a romance, in imitation of Victor, I 

shonld say, that when the Arlans came to this text of the three 

, heavenly witnesses qtioted in the confession, they demanded in 

what part of St. John's works they were extant, and, on detecting 
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the fraud, broke off the conference. That Mh sacrilege of the 
Catholics was oientioned as a reason fur increasing the severity of 
their punishment. But you may ask me why I call^ Victor's history 
a romance. It deserves that title for the miracles which he has 
stuffed into it, of which I shall give an abridgement. '*The Arians 
tormented some Catholics who nevertheless were always re* 
covered by the next day, and no traces of their wounds left. A 
virgin was fastened to a pile of lyood, but on a sudden the 
wood rotted and fell to pieces. (So the keeper told Victor, 
and confirmed it with an oath.) Bishop Faustus likewise told 
Victot that he had seen a blind woman recover her sight. 
When Arbogastes's forehead was bouud with cords, he broke 
them like cobwebs by looking up to heaveu. They then brought 
stronger, which he burst only by invoking the name of Christ. 
And though he hung on one foot, with his head downwards, he 
seemed to sleep on the softest bed. When his friend Felix buried 
him in a lonely place, according to his request, on digging up the 
earth, he found a sarcophagus of the finest marble, ' such as 
perhaps no king ever had.' Hunneric sent some of the confessors 
to reap in the hot weather, at Utica. One of them excused him- 
self, because he had a withered hand ; but when he came to tlie 
place, behold a miracle ! his hand was restored to its strength, 
and did him yeoman's service^ They who were banished into 
deserts full of scorpions and venomous animals, which formerly 
destroyed every passenger, all escaped alive and unhurt. Euge- 
nius restored a blind man to sight. A matron rightly called Vic- 
toria, after her shoulders were dislocated, and she was thought 
dead by the tormentors, was suddenly healed by a virgin, wlia 
stood by her and touched her limbs. Antony finding Eugenius 
in a palsy, forced the sharpest vinegar down his mouth, which in- 
creased bis disease, but Christ restored him to health." Mr. Gibbon 
has related the miracle of the confessors who spoke after their 
tongues were cut out, ''sermones politos sine ulla offensione locutL" 
He is-so copious in his relation, and so anxious in amassing authori- 
ties for it, that it seems almost to persuade him to be an Homoii- 
sian. I cannot think this such a stupendous miracle as some 
would represent it> Did not St. Romanus, after his tongue was 
cut out,' make an elegant oration ? A case in point. Besides, 
this miracle is lame and imperfect ; for since their right hands 
also were cut off, to make the wonder complete, they ought to 
have used their maimed arm as dextrously as if a hand and 
fingers still beloiiged to it, '* sermones politos sine ulla offensione 
scribentes.'' i cannot recollect any defender of 1 John v. 7. except 
Kettner, who urges this miracle in behalf of the text. Even Martin, 
who defends most things, is half ashamed of it, and conteuts him« 
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self with saying, that Victor*s easy belief of miracles is no im- 
peachment of bis> veracity in quoting scripture. But the two circum- 
stances are here very intimately connected. If Victor could relate 
an improbable miracle for the good of his cause, he might take a 
scriptural quotation that favored his own cause, on testimony 
which he ought to have rejected, and would have rejected on an 
indifferent subject. This reflection will be strengthened by con- 
sidering that the ecclesiastical writers servilely copy their prede- 
cessors ; a practice which was then more excusable from causes 
already mentioned. But now that the art of printing has multi- 
plied the means of knowlege, and increased the danger of detec- 
tion, does nothing of this kind happen?* A single example will 
suffice. Feuardent, in a note on Irenaeus's silly tale about John 
and Cerinthus, informs us, that as soon as St. John had left the 
bathy it fell in and crushed Cerinthus to death. For this circum- 
stance he quotes Jerome against the Luciferians. Not a word to 
this purpose in Jerome. Yet six authors, quoted by Bayle,' assert 
Ihessme story, and that with as confident an air, as if they had good 
authority for the assertion. Though a common book was quoted, a 
book written in a language familiar to every pretender to learning, 
none even of those who adopted the story from Feuardent thought 
it worth while to verify his quotation. But, in truth, it is much 
easier and pleasanter to go on believing every thing that we hear or 
read, than to undergo the labor of inquiry or the pain of suspense. 

Our next question is, Who was the author of this confession ? 
From Victor's account we might guess it to be the joint manufac- 
ture of the four bishops who are said to have presented it. Gen- 
nadius gives Eugenius the whole honor of the composition. Some 
(moderns, I believe) call Victor himself the author. Bengelius 
ascribes it to Vigilius Tapsensis (i. e. the author of the books De 
Trinitate). My own opinion is, that it was written by that author 
(whoever he be), and published under the name of Eugenius. This 
solution comprehends both Gennadius*s assertion and Bengelius's 
conjecture. Victor finding a book on the subject ready to his 
hand, with the name of a venerable confessor prefixed, would 
take it for genuine without farther inquiry, and esteem it the 
principal ornament of his history. But if any person thinks it 
more probable ' that Victor himself wrote the creed, to show that 
he was no less able a divine than historian, 1 ^shall not dispute 
about so small a matter. 

The books contra Varimadum and De Trinitate have been com- 
monly attributed to Vigilius Tapsensis since Chifflet*s edition. But 
Vigilius, in his disputation against Arius, never refers to the latter. 
And though he produces a long quotation from his own book 
against Varimadus, not a syllable of it can now be found in the 
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treatise that bears the false title of Idacius Clarus. Nor is there 
aoy appearance that this treatise is mutilated. In short, Vigilius's 
claims to either of these publications are only supported by some 
weak and gratuitous conjectures of Chifflet/ This was what I 
meanty when I gave you leave to make two distinct authorities of 
these two treatises. But though this gracious permission of mine 
seems at first sight to turn against me, I had, I own, a malicious 
intention of employing it to my own advantage. Jerome, say the 
heretics, would have quoted 1 John v. 7. in some of his genuine 
works, if the prologue were his. No, answers Martin ; for Vigi- 
lius, who so often uses this verse in his books De Trinitate and 
contra Varimadum, never mentions it in the conference of Athana* 
sius and Arius, nor in his treatise against Eutyches, ^Mn which it 
was scarce to be conceived he could possibly have omitted it.*' 
(£xaQien., ch. 4.) But this objection falls, if we reply that the 
authors of the Altercatio, the treatises De Trinitate and contra 
Varimadum, have nothing in common, but the assumption of 
a false title. . I will allow, if you insist on it, that the disputed 
verse had by this time crept into a few copies. Now, as the 
copies which contain more text, and are more orthodox, generally 
are preferred to the rest, it was natural that their readings should 
be taken for genuine, and produced against the heretics. Some 
of the ancient Greek writers, in explaining the doxology, tack 
a new clause to it : For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
This is the reading too of an excellent Ms. in the Vatican, Urb. t2. 
and another at Vienna, Koll. 9* And I hope, at the next revision 
of our translation, this verse will be corrected '* secundum ortho- 
doxam fidem." For omissions are no argument against positive 
testimony ; and here we have the positive testimony of twice as 
many Greek Mss. as retain our reading of I John iii. 16. Let us 
proceed to the author De Trinitate. He five times quotes the 
verse, if we may trust some of the editions. I say, if we may trust 
the editions ; because the quotation at the end of the first book, 
and another in the fifth, are neither in the old Paris nor Cologne 
editions. And M(hoever will carefully peruse the context, will 
perceive, that in both places the sense is much better connected, 
if we adopt the shorter reading, and the parts that were before 
separated close without leaving a scar. The same hand without 
doubt interpolated both the passages, as appears from the phrase 
with which he introduces them. ''I. Jam audisti superius Evan- 
gelistam Joannem in epistola sua tam absolute testantem. V. Sicut 
Joannes Evangelista in epistola sua tam absolute testariir." In 
the tenth book too i am almost afraid that some malicious 
band has been tampering; for the words of the first book are 

' Vigilii Tapsensis Vlndicia?, p. 64 — 68. 
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exactly repeated, ** In Cbristo Jesu unum sunt, non tamen iinos 
esty quia non est eorum uDa persona/' However, I shall not insist 
on this point, but allow both to be genuine, if you desire it. I 
shall only object, that the author has been inaccurate (to use no 
harsher word), and by substituting in Christo Jem unum sunt 
for tres unum sunt, has given reasonable cause for suspicion* 
Perhaps, Sir, you may ask, why I think the passages above*men» 
lioned spurious. First, f6r the reason already given, that in such 
passages additions are much more frequent than omissions; 
secondly, because the following subscriptioo is added at the end 
.of the eighth book in two ;Mss. one of which I have seen. ** I 
have transcribed these eight books, which contain many things 
added and altered." I should think it an affront to my reader's 
iinderstandkig to say another word on the subject. 
- I did expect that Martin would have applied another quotation 
from Vigilius to his argument. ** Qui faciendum decernunt (homi- 
nem) tres sunt^ Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus ; sed hi tres 
unus est J' (Martin, translates, these three are one. Exam. c. 4.) I 
think this would make as good a figure us many of your witnesses* 
I only mention it to show how easily men writing on the Trinity 
may drop expressions, which a warm imagination might easily 
mistake for a reference to the verse of St. John. 

I have already^ Letter VI. p. 74* quoted 1 John v. 8, 7* as they 
are read io the treatise against Varimadus, i. 5. If a citation so 
manifestly fraudulent can be of any service, you are heartily wel* 
come to it. For my own part, I think it argument enough against 
a suspected text, that they who make most use of it cannot agree 
io the reading. However, being willing to vindicate this author, I 
most declare, that I believe this quotation not to have come from 
bis hand. First, I observe that the whole chapter consists of quo- 
tations to prove the luiity of the Son with the Father. This is 
the only quotation that he brings from the epistle, though he 
brings ^ight from the gospel. And since the objection, which he 
professes to answer, was taken from the gospel, he seems to have 
made a point of conscience not to depart from the gospel in hia 
answer. If it be objected, that he might quote this passage as 
an argument a fortiori, I answer, that he would then probably 
have used such a preface as he uses in his second chapter, en- 
titled, De Unitate Patris et Filii. Quoting Eph. iv. 3. he thus 
introduces it : ** Et unitatem Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti de- 
monstTans." 

Secondly, the first chapter of the first book contains the posi- 
tive proofs of the Trinity in Unity. These proofs are twenty-two 
in number, among which are Matt, xxviii. 19. Rom. xi. 35. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. But of the three heavenly witnesses a deep silence. 
Surely, if he had forgotten them when he wrote his first chapter^ 
and afterwards recollected them in the fifth, he would not have 
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grudged tarning baek a few pages to ioaert them io 'a more proper 
place. 

Thirdly, his last book is a collection of passages from scripture, 
where the same things are predicated of all the persons of the 
Trinity. The sixty^tifth chapter is entitled, De communi Testifi- 
catione^ which he proves from Psalm xviii. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 13. Rom. 
viii. 1 6. Compare also the nineteenth chapter of the first book. 
But how. much more pat would this verse have been, if he had 
known of it ! If such a verse existed, he must have known of it, 
for in this very book he quotes the sixth, the tenth, the twelfth, 
and twentieth verses of the same fifth chapter.' 

I therefore make no doubt but that the heavenly and earthly 
witnesses were inserted in this treatise by that religious soul wha 
forged the decretal epistle of Hyginus.^ This forger has taken all 
the quotations preceding 1 John v. 8, 7- (except one) from our 
author, preserving the same order. But in return for the loan of so 
many quotations, he paid him with this text, which shows hia 
scrupulous honesty. The same quotations may also be found in 
the decretal epistle of Pope John.^ But in Pope John the present 
reading of the eighth and seventh verses is restored. As I shall 
be glad to make some amends to my author for having robbed 
him of so much text, and as nothing is so pleasant to a critic as 
correcting a classic, I shall add, that instead of *' Qui me vidit, 
▼idit et Patrem,'' ought to be read, on the authority of Hyginus, 
*' Qui me vidit, vidit et Patrem ; et iterum, Qui me odit, adit 
et Patrem.^' The omission was caused by the similar termina- 
tions. I suppose I need maki^ no apologies to Pseudo-Hyginuf • 
Whoever would forge a whole treatise, would hardly stick at the 
addition bf a single sentence. Martin, in the simplicity of his 
heart, quotes Hyginus and John for good authorities. I know, 
says he, that their epistles are spurious, but they prove what viras 
the reading of their times. I know too that the authority of forgers 
can never support a doubtful reading, unless it be their interest 
rather to reject than adopt it. However, I allow that they prova 
such a reading to have existed in their times, that is, in the eighth 
century. Nor am I quite sure that the author of Pope John's 
epbtle did not compose the prologue attributed to Jerome. I 
perceive that you. Sir, have not appealed to these illustrious wit- 
nesses, Hyginus and John. If this was the effect of design, I 
commend your prudence. 
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1 In Sirmond's Woiics, vol. i. p. 377—400. is an anonymous treatise, 
entitled, Breviarium Fidei adversus Arianos ; the author of which bor- 
rows the substance of great part of the third book, with additions, trans- 
Eositionsi and alterations $ but he too is silent on the text of the three 
eavenly witnesses. 

* Harauln. Concil. tom. i. p. 94. This Hyginus seems to have given 
Mr. Capel Lofft (Animadv. on Dr. Knowleb) much trouble. 
' Harduin. Concil. torn. ii. p. 1154. 
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Of Fulgentius I have already spoken in part. If you object, 
that though he refers to Cyprian in one place, which may seem to 
bint that the state of Mss. made such a reference necessary, in 
another passage he quotes I John v. 7* without suspicion, I an- 
swer, that this will not prove that Fulgentius had better authority 
in one instance than in the other. 1 remember that Mr. Jones» in 
his Full Answer to an Essay on Spirit, Pref. p. xix. quotes 1 John 
v« 7* without suspicion, and from that and John x. 30. charges 
the author whom he is answering with blasphemy. Should we 
not think that for such a purpose none but certain and acknow- 
leged texts would be quoted? Yet the same gentleman, in his 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, ch. iii. § 10. confesses that there 
has been much dispute concerning this text, and adds his own 
reasons for believing it genuine. The same answer will serve for 
the other quotations, if they belong to Fulgentius; if not, the ano- 
nymous author would borrow them from Fulgentius, the reigning 
polemic of the day. 

Cassiodorus in the sixth century wrote his Coroplexiones, a sort 
of abridgment of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. These Cam- 
plexiones were found by Maffei in the library of A^eroua, and by 
him published at Florence in 172 >> and by Chandler at London in 
1722. Chandler, Pref. p. ix. after observing that the contested 
yerse was in some Latin copies at least of the sixth century, in the 
next page grows diffident, and says, that it is uncertain whether 
Cassiodorus has given us the very words of the apostle, or only 
his own interpretation. This scepticism provoked the gentle 
Maffei to treat Chandler very rou^ly in his Istoria Diplomatica 
and his Opuscoji Ecclesiastici. Let us therefore examine the 
words of Cassiodorus in a literal translation : <^ Whosoever 
btJieveth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God, &c. He who 
believes Jesus to be God, is born of God the Father ; he without 
doubt is faithful, aud he who loves the Father, loves also the 
Christ who is born of him. Now we so love him, when we keep 
his commandments, which to just minds are not heavy ; but they 
rather overcome the world, when they believe in him who created 
the world. To which thing witness on earth three mysteries, the 
water, the blood, aud the spirit, which were fulfilled, we read, in 
ilie passion of the Lo^d ; but in heaven the Father, the Son, and 
thp Holy Spirit ; and these three is one God.^* 

It is incumbent on them who are positive that Cassiodorus had 
llie heavenly witnesses in his copy, to tell us under what form they 
appeared. This verse has the misfortune to be always changing 
sliapes. But it is all one to the defenders. So it be in the 
text, they care not. I would gladly learn, however, whether Cas- 
siodorus found the eighth verse before the seventh; whether he 
found the earthly witnessesin the same order that he has followed; 
whether his copy bad Filius instead of Verbum; whether ires 
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9unt in coelo instead of tres sunt gut testimonium dant t. c. ; whe- 
ther it omitted the final clause of the eighth verse; and, lastly, 
whether its reading was, hi tres unum sunt, or hi tres unus est 
Deus, Be assured. Sir, that these questions must receive a satis- 
factory answer, before Cassiodorus's testimony will avail you. 
Where som^ of the ancient Mss. totally omit a passage, the 
change of its situation, and the variety of its readings, in others, 
always render it suspicious, and often demonstrate it to be spuri- 
ous. Martin himself was aware of this ; for in his Verite, p. 62. 
having occasion to mention the author against Varimadus, he 
quotes the eighth verse no farther than to the words tit terra, and 
smothers the rest with an etccetera. 

Omnis qui credit quoniam Jesus est Christus, &c. says St. John. 
Qtet Deum Jesum credit, says Cassiodorus. if from this interpre- 
tation Deus had crept into the Latin copies, with what pious 
wrath and obstinacy would it have been defended ! 'We should 
be told of Cassiodorus's diligent study of the scriptures ; his taste 
and nicety in choosing the best readings ; his painful collation of 
Greek Mss. and I know not what. Soon after, Cassiodorus adds, 
*'quando in ilium credunt, qui condidit mundum." Where are 
the last words ? Not in our present copies, but in that accurate 
collator's Greek Mss. Let us then read in our present first verse, 
^'Whosoever believeth that Jesus is God,*' and in the fifth, ''Who 
conquereth the [world, but he who believeth in him who created 
the world V^ A choice voucher for a doubtful text ! What you 
say of Greek Mss. amounts to nothing. Cassiodorus does not 
play the critic in his Complexiones, and consequently there was 
no need of his Greek learning. Or suppose that he sometimes 
followed the Greek, if one clear proof can be produced, that ever 
he followed the Latin in opposition to the Greek, this plea is of 
no weight. (See I Pet. iii. 22.) 

On a diligent examination of the Complexiones, I am persuaded 
that Cassiodorus found no more than these words in his copy, 
Tres sunt qui testijicaniur, aqua, et sanguis, et spiritus, et hi tres 
unum sunt. That he gave his own, or rather Cucherius's inter- 
pretation of these words, and applied them to the Trinity. Why 
else should he use the emphatic word my steria, unless he intended 
to make some mystical application 1 Since he interprets spiritus 
of the human breath, what mystery, what hidden sense, do these 
three words contain of themselves ? But let us suppose that he 
understood the passage in this manner : *' Which is witnessed by 
three things on earth, the water, blood, and spirit. These were 
visibly fulfilled in the passion of our Lord, but they are mysteries 
which spiritually represent the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
heaven, of whom it may be truly said, these three are one, that is, 
one God.'' This reason will account for his keeping back the 
clause, hi ires unum «uit^, and confining it to its nobler sense. 
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Tkia wiU also accouot ibr his arranging the witnesses in the SBm« 
prder with Eucherius, ^o that the water may answer to the Father^ 
the blood to the Son^ and the Spirit remain in statu quo. Nor is 
it strange that Cu£herius*s works, and consequently this interpre- 
tation, should visit Ravenna in the .intermediate hundred and forty 
years that passed between the publication of the Quaestiones and 
CompleiLiones. But perhaps you will like Cassiodorus's own posi- 
tive testimony better than my presumption. Well, Sir, I will 
please you if I can. In the tenth chapter of his Divinae Lectiones, 
tlie title of which is De Modis Intelligentiae, he expressly says that 
h^ has ooliected Eucherius*s works. Ami since he collected them 
for the sake of their explanations of scripture, he would probably 
adopt this allegory among other profitable remarks. 

Cassiodorus thus explains 1 John ii. 13, 14. *' I write to you^ 
because ye have overcome the devil, and have known God the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost/' Can we suppose that 
Cassiodorus would thus interpret the single word God? No, he 
found it in hb Latin Mss. and not only in his Latin, but his Greek ; 
and bis Grreek cannot be supposed later than. the/ apostolic age. 
Let us therefore restore, on the uncorrupt faith of Cassiodorus 
and his Greek Mss., the true reading ; rpa<lna vfiir, vatiia, Sti iy 
wiucaTe Oeov roy var^pa ical tov Yiov icai to &ytov TLvevfia. There 
are several other places in the N. T. where the true reading has 
been hitherto shamefully neglected. 

Matth. vi. 13. has been already mentioned. 

John xviii. 32. two Mss. in Wetstein*s list have preserved the 
Irue reading. That the word of God might be fulfilled^ which he 
$pake9 signifying by what death he should die. 

John xix. 40. the Alexandrian Ms. reads, the body of God, 
ivjiich is no less true and certain than the blood of God, Acts 
XX. 28. 

Acts xiii. 41. a Ms. of New College, Oxford^ rightly adds, that 
God is crucified, and dies. 

X Cor. V. 7. Christ God ourpassover was sacrificed far us. So 
it ought to be read from Hippolytus, a Ms. collated by Mr. 
MatthaQi, and a Ms. of Chrysostome, and the Lateran Council, as I 
learn from Wetstein, on Acts xx. 28. 

S Thess. ii. l6. a Ms. collated by Zacagni preserves the true 
yeading ; Now our Lord and God Jesus Christ himself, &c. From 
these examples, I hope, it will appear, how falsely that infamous 
villain Erasmus asserted that Christ is seldom called God in the 
N.T. 

But we need go no farther than our own fifth chapter of St. 
John to show how tire text has been mutilated.' The genuine read- 
ing of the twentieth verse is this : And we know that the Son of God 
is come [and was incarnate for our sake, and suffered, and rose 
from the dead, and took us up\, and hath given us an understand^ 
ing, &c. The words between brackets (or something like them) 
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are quoted by Hilary, by Faustinus, and the author against Vari- 
inadus. They are also in the Toledo Ms. collated by Blancbini^ 
and in three others that 1 myself have seen. Another shamefal 
mutilation of this chapter will occur presently. 

From Cassiodorus we jump tw« centuries to come to your next 
author, Ambrose Authpert, or Ansbert, or Autpert, (as I find bin 
/palled in a Ms.) who, in his Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
twice quotes the heavenly witnesses. Nobody denies that some 
J^tin copies had this verse in the eighth century. It is then that 
we suppose it to have crawled into notice on the strength of 
iPseudo-Jerome's recommendation. Autpert also quotes the tenth 
yerse with a considerable various reading; '* And this is the wit* 
ness of God that he hath testified of his Son [whom he hath sent 
a saviour on earth].' '' This addition I should not hesitate to re- 
store to the text, unless those illustrious defenders of the faith, 
Etherius and Beatus, supplied me with something better. For 
thus they quote a part of 1 John v. Quia tres sunt qui testimonium 
dant in terris, aqua, sanguis, et caro, et tria hac unum sunt, ei 
ires sunt qui testimonium dant in ccelo. Pater, Ferbum, et Spiri-* 
tus, et luec tria unum sunt in Christo Jesu, Si testimonium ho* 
minum accipimus, testimonium Dei majus est ; et hoc est testim^* 
nium Dei, quod testijicatus est de FHio suo, [quemmisit salvatorem 
super terram, et Filius testimonium perhibuit inter scHpturas 
proficiens,et nos testimonium perhibemus, quoniam videmms eum 
et annunciamus voMs, ut credatis^ Et ideo] qui credit, Sse* 
What a dainty morsel of scripture had the heretics cut away, 
because, I suppose, it was meat too strong for their sickly sto* 
machs ! Let it be immediately restored to the rank from which it 
has been so long and so unjustly degraded. Firsts however, let 
us wash off a little dirt which it has contracted during its disgrace, 
that it may be fit to see company. ** Inter scripturas proficiens " 
is neither Latin nor sense. To 'the immortal honor of true criti- 
cism, I retrieved the genuine reading by conjecture, tit terra scrips , 
furas pefjiciens, which I afterwards found confirmed by theToledti 
Ma. of the Vulgate, of which Blanchini has inserted a collation in 
his Vindiciae Veteris Vulgatae.^ 

'* Walafrid Strabo " (rather Strabus), " author of the Glossa Or* 
dinaria, comments on this verse." Since we allow this verse' to 
have been in some copies of the eighth century, we suppose it to be - 
in more of the ninth. Walafrid might tlierefore comment on it, 
especially as his scruples, if he had any, would be silenced or 
satisfied by the fictitious Prologue. You believe -that Walafrid 
consulted Greek Mss.^ and Greek Mss. too as old as the fifth ceo-* 
tury, because he says,, that wherever the vulgar text of the Old 
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' I am obliged lo trust to memory. 

* See both the quotations in Wetstein, torn. ii. p. 7S^5| 726, 
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Testament was faulty, the Hebrew Mss. ought to be consulted i 
wherever of the New, the Greek. I could prove many of the roost 
illiterate peasants to be proficients iii Greek by the same rule, for 
they would tell you, that where the translation is wrong or obscure^ 
the originals ought to be examined. But if this argument proves 
Walafrid to have collated Greek Mss. to the N. T. it proves him 
equally to have collated Hebrew Mss. to the Old. First, there- 
fore, show that Walafrid understood Greek and Hebrew. Next 
produce a competent number of examples, where JlValafrid com- 
pares the various readings of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Mss* 
and sits in judgment on their merits. You say, p. 324. '' Wala- 
frid directs his readers, in all cases of difficulty, to resort to the 
Greek copies, which implies that to be his constant practice.*' 
Admirable ! Theodore Beza wishes that editors would publish all 
the various readings of their Mss.' which implies that he has sup- 
pressed none of his own. Mr. Travis is very bitter against sophis- 
try, unfair quotation, fraud, and forgery, which implies that he 
himself is perfectly free from all such peccadilloes. Many thou- 
sands of divines once a week (or oftener) teach the doctrines of 
religion and the duties of morality, which implies their steadfast 
belief of the one, and their constant practice of the other. 

Your inference from Walafrid's advice is caught up by your 
friend above quoted, p. 322. who says ^ that '' Walafrid Strabo 
profeisses to have consulted the most ancient Greek Mss.'' I only 
mention this to show how readily men will assert the most palpa- 
ble falsehoods, and how a story gains strength by travelling. 
Though you allow that both the Syriac and Coptic versions omit 
the disputed verse, thif gentleman asserts that it is wanting in none 
but the Coptic. Another direct falsehood ; which either proves 
that he b^s lost all sense of shame, or that he has not read your 
book with moderate attention. 

The rabble of witnesses that you bring after the tenth century 
deserves no attention. If you could make them ten times as many, 
their joint authority would be a *' broken reed, on which if a man 
lean, it shall go into his hand, and pierce it." I freely, therefore^ 
give you Rodolph, Rupert, Bernard, Victorinus, Lombard, Aqui- 
nas, Scotus, Lyranus, and as many more as yon can muster. 

From Durandus you infer that the three heavenly witnesses 
were in the Ordo Romanus. This Ordo was composed about the 
year /30. Allowing therefore that it contained this verse, it 
would prove little. But Durandus, by quoting the verse from the * 
Ordo Romanus of his time, will not prove that it was extant there 
from the first compilation. None of the adversaries deny (so far as 
I know) that it had been in quiet possession of almost all the Mss. 

^^— — — — i— — — — — — — — — — — I I — »i— .—— — .IM^^— — ^»»' 

» Wetstein, Proleg. p. 148. 

' Vindication of the Liturgy, &c. p. 48. 
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from the year 1000. The alterations of the liturgy would keep 
pace witii the improvements made iu the other copies, and some- 
times outrun them. Or, if they did not, the heads of the church 
would perhaps have sent an order to this effect:' ''Scribatur in. 
textu Joannis Epistolae ubi deest, Tres sunt qui testimonium,** &c, 

'' The deference/' say you, " yielded to the known learning and 
integrity of the Lateran council, caused its decrees, in matters 
even of a secular nature, to be received as law, not only in Eug" 
land," &c. Though this proves nothing in favor of the verse^ it 
proves twp other points. That the clergy then exercised domi- 
nion over the rights of mankiud, and that able tithe-lawyers often 
make sorry critics. Which I desire some certain gentlemen of 
my acquaintance to lay up in their hearts as a very seasonable in- 
nuendo. 

To your list of Latin witnesses you ought to have added three 
more, which Maffei found in the library of Verona. The first is a 
tlialogue, not much differing from that which is published in Atha- 
nasius's works; the second, Athanasius's commentary on the 
creed ; the third, a book De Divinis Officiis, which couples Matt, 
xxviii. 19. 1 John v. 7« In the commentary on the creed, which 
Blanchini ^ published, or in Blanchini's notes, that passage, I doubt 
not, occurred, which Wetstein has quoted, arid Mr. Griesbacli 
professes himself unable to find. That author thus quotes Matt, 
xxviii. 19. '' he, baptizate gentes, ungentes eos," &c. Here we 
have a scriptural precept for the use of the chrism in baptism, 
which has now been for ages neglected, to the utter perdition of 
many souls. But of all writers that have quoted the verse in ques- 
tion, the writer of the Sermones Dormi Secure (V. near the end, 
de conceptione Marias) makes the most curious application of it. 
^* Unde bene dicitur illud j. Jo. v. Tres sunt qui testimonium dant, 
scilicet Virgini Mariae, quod sit sine originali. Et Daniel iij. Hit 
ires quasi ex uno ore laudahant Deum ; scilicet quod matreni 
suam praeservavit ab original].'' I hope you will enrich your next 
edition with these fresh testimonies^ which will make your work 
complete and consistent. 

Postscript. 

I know that the right of Walafrid Strabus to the Preface and the 
Glossa Ordinaria is exceedingly questionable; but I have allowed 
it, that the dispute might be cut somewhat shorter. 

> See Letter IX. p. 205. of Class. Journ. 

^ Ut ostendiin Eaarratione Pseudo-Athanasiana in Symbolum, quam 
Veronae edidi. Evangeliar. Quadrupl. Part i. p. 90. 
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XiETTER XII. 

Of the Greek and Latin writers, who^ though they had snfficient occa-> 
sionv have not quoted the verse. Recapitulation and conclusion. 

Sir. 
The Greek and Latin authors that cannot be persuaded to quote 

the three heavenly witnesses are so fairly enumerated by Milli 
Emlyn, Wetsteiu, Newton, and others, that I shall do little more 
than repeat their list, and add such remarks as may seem most ne- 
cessary. ^ 

s 

Greek Authors, 



Irenaeus. 

Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Dionysiud Alexandrinus (or the 
writer against Paul of Samosata 
under his name). 

Athanasius. 

The Synopsis of Scripture. 

The Synod of Sardica. 
' Epiphanius. 

BasiL 

Alexander of Alexandria. 

Gregory Nyssen^ 

Gregory Naziamsen, with bis 
two commentators, Elias Cretensis 
god Nicetas. 

Didymus de Spiritu sancto. 

Chrysostome. 

An author under his nameDe 
aancta et consubstantiali Trinitate. 



Cyril of Alexandria. 

The Exposition of Faith in Justin 
Martyr's works. 

Cassarivs. 

Proclus. 

The Council of Nice, as it is re* 
presented by Gelasius Cyzicenus* 

Hippolytus. 

Andreas. 

Six catenae quoted by Simon. 

The marginal scholia of tbr6e 
Mss. 

Hesychius. 

John Damascenus. 

Germanus of Constantinople. 

Cpcumenius. 

Euthymius Zigabenus. 



Latin Authors. 



T|^e author de Baptismo Hasreti- 
corum among Cyprian's works. 
Novatian. 
Hilary. 

Lucifer Calaritanus. 
Jerome. 
Aueustine. 
Anlbrpse. 
Faustinus. 
Leo Magnus. 
The author de Promissis. 



Eucherius. 

Facundus. 

Junilius. 

Cereal is. 

Rusticus. 

Bede. 

Gregory. 

Philastrius. 

Paschasius. 



Arnobius junior. 
Pope Eusebius. 

Thb evidedce, which might seem to a common understanding 
to form H strong negative, you waggishly call a ^* region of night 
abd nothing," and to guide us through this region with safety and 
dispatch you lay down two rules ; 1. that some of these writers 
might have quoted the verse in other works of theirs now lost ; 
2. that when any of them neglect another passage confessedly 
genuine and equally fit for their purpose, their omission of this 
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verse does not prove it to be spurions or unknown to them. But 
this acoumulation of possibiiities is useless and sophistical. It ia 
indeed possible that a writer may forget or neglect to urge one of 
his best arguments ; but that so man j authors, with such repeated 
opportunities, should all agree in shutting their eyes against the 
light of this marvellous passage, is improbable, incredible, impos- 
sible. 

Let any unprejudiced man conceive this verse to be generally 
read and admitted for genuine, and then let him conceive, if he 
can, that all the defenders of the Trinity could preserve an obsti- 
bate silence, and never appeal to it. But how will he bring him- 
self to conceive such an absurdity, if he has been at all conversant 
with modern divinity ? No text has been so often quoted, since 
its establishment in our printed editions ; none so readily applied 
to the Trinity, of which it is almost always declared to be a comi- 
plete and formal proof. It is, in short, the very soul of modern 
controversy, <'tota In toto et tota in qualibet parte.'' 

But you see clearly enough the insufficiency of these two rea- 
sons, and therefore call to your aid a third, that ''some of the 
Fathers" (who have not quoted the verse), " perhaps all of them, 
conceived the words of this verse to indicate a unitv of consent 
only, and not a unity of nature." To make this more likely, you 
jocularly quote Calvin and Beza, who explain in this manner the 
clause unum sunt. Dn Horsley indeed says (Tracts, pw 345.) 
that many of the orthodox (to whom he adds himself) are of the 
same opinion. As ikr as I can judge, these milder and pretended 
orthodox are so few, that if the more zealous Christians were di^ 
vided into companies of ten, and every one of their lukevirarm 
brethren waited on a company, '* many decads would go without a 
cupbearer." I shall produce a few of these testimonies, as they lie 
before me. Martin earnestly insists, in the beginning of his Verity, 
on the great importance of this passage, and calls it ''the strongest 
weapon that we can employ against the Arians." " Were there," 
says Atterbury, •" no other text for the proof of the doctrine of 

the holy Trinity— —^but that only ^wbere St. John speaks of 

the three witnesses in heaven, it would be sufficient to make that 
doctrine an evident part of scripture ; though in all the other pas- 
sages usually produced for it, it should be allowed to be expressed 
obscurely." Allen, Serm. i. p. 22. says, with infinite candor, "Very 
probably (the Arians) forged other Mss. and in them wilfully 
omitted this verse of St. John, that so they might in some measure 
at least invalidate and weaken the authority of a text, which was 
directly opposite to their false doctrines, and which it was utteriy 
impossible to evade the force of by any artificial and unnatural 
constructions.'' Snape, Serm. viii. p. 50 : " That he is one and 
the same God witli the Father and the Son, is declared by St. 
John in express. terms ; There are three,** &c. Fclton, Moyer^i 
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Lectures vii. p. 368 : ** The doctrine cannot be expressed in fewer or 
clearer words." Beveridge, Private Thoughts, ii. p. 40 : ** And 
yet that all these three persons were but one God, St. John ex- 
pressly asserts, saying, &c. which certainly are as plain and per- 
spicuous terms as it is possible to express so great a mystery in." 
-If, therefore, we may judge from the analogy of modern times, 
the number of those squeamish Fathers, who would scruple to 
employ this text, would foe trifling, compared with the bolder 
-warriors who would draw it as the sharpest arrow from their quiver. 
But the mild interpretations of Calvin and Beza prove nothing 
concerning the Fathers. Modern expositors have deserted many 
passages which the ancients applied to the Trinity. Calvin's ex- 
ample is the less to the purpose, because he has been accused by 
his brethren of explaining away some of the capital texts. For 
instance, I and my Father are one, he explains of a unity of con- 
sent. But what a host of Fathers quote the same verse, without 
fear or scruple against the heretics, to prove the deity of the Son ! 
Let us suppose that a great number of our Greek Mss. omitted 
John X. 30. find that some of the most renowned, orthodox, and 
voluminous Fathers never quoted it, who sees not the obvious 
and natural conclusion, that the verse was unknown in their agel 
It would be an absurd fancy to think that they might have quoted 
thb verse in other works ; that they might omit it, because they 
have omitted others ; or that perhaps they conceived it not to 
prove a unity of essence. 

Besides, there was another reason for Calvin*s and Beza^s mode* 
ration. They knew the precarious tenure by which this verse held 
its place, and it would have seemed inconsistent to lay any stress 
on the orthodox inferences that might be drawn from a suspected 
testimony. You will forgive me, too, if I hint, that some of those 
who afiect to adopt Calvin's exposition, imitate ^sop's fox, and 
call the grapes sour, because they cannot reach them. 

But, Sir, if any of the Fathers thus explained away the consub* 
stantiality of the heavenly witnesses, produce an example or two 
from their works. Let us have no conjectures. If you can find 
one ancient author, Greek or Latin, who has thus betrayed the 
citadel to his enemies, you will not only have a positive argument 
on your side, but a plausible objection to that ungracious nega- 
tive. But this, Sir, you cannot perform, I fear. Your Jerome 
says^ that this verse is the ** chief strength " of the Catholic faith. 
Why then does not he inculcate it perpetually, in season and out 
of season? Autbpert twice quotes it, without any particular ne- 
cessity. Such silence then in the other Fathers is unaccountable. 
If they had really thought that the clause tres unum sunt meant 
only unity of consent, still the passage must have claimed their 
attention, because it is one of the few where the three divine 
persons are connumerated distinctly and in order. 
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The greater part of maDkind quotes scripture more by sound 
than sense. They take every cfetacbed sentence for a distinct 
assertion or apophthegm, and apply it according to its apparent 
ineaningy after they have forcibly torn it from its context. Though 
a temperate critic might, from a diligent examination of the 
Apostle's argument, be induced to doubt whether the one essence 
of the Trinity was here intended, how few of such critics were in 
the primitive church, and how few are in our own ! The bulk at 
least would lay violent hands on the verse, and cry it up for a de- 
cisive testimony. You say, that *' through the vast series of one 
thousand four hundred years, not a single author, whether Patri- 
passian, Cerinthian, £bionite, Arian, Macedonian, or Sabelliao, 
&c. has ever taxed the various quotations of this verse with inter- 
polation or forgery/' You have read, I presume, a competent 
number of the works of these heretics. You have read some which 
were written expressly in answer to those treatises that employ 
the three heavenly witnesses. If you have. Sir, be so good as to 
inform us where they may be found. Surely, Sir, you did not 
believe that this argument was of any weight, even while you 
wrote it down. I know only of one heretic, Abbot Joachim, who 
has quoted the verse ; and he lived when by the unanimous con- 
fession of all parties it had been long read in the Latin version* 
Your reasoning, therefore, amounts to this : Either the heretics 
published answers to the orthodox writers who quote 1 John v. 7. 
or they did not. If they published no answers, they certainly made 
no ofcgection to the authenticity of that verse. If they published 
any answers, those answers are now lost ; and still, as far as we 
know, no objection has been made to the verse. What an excel- 
lent judge Mr. Travis is of a negative argument! 

You perceive, however, at last, that the negative argument is of 
some weight, and therefore you suppose that th^ verse was partially 
lost in some part of the interval between the years 101 and 384* 
You had better correct a little, and suppose that it was entirely 
omitted in St. John's autograph. This will solve all difficulties 
much better, take my word for it. I always thought that when 
a great number of Mss. of an ancient author omit any passage, on 
which the intermediate writers, who on other occasions freely 
quote that author's works, are quite silent; though the passage be 
very fit for their subject; though they quote other passages much 
less apposite ; though they quote so near it that tbey could not 
help seeing it, if it were extant ; though sometimes they quote the 
words that precede, and the words that follow ; even though they 
extract from the next words with great labor and difficulty the 
very sense which this passage would furnish at a much easier and 
cheaper rate; I always thought that, in such a case, the plain 
reason of these ombsions of the Fathers was a total absence of 
the passage from their copies^ and a total ignorance of its exbtence « 
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Bat, aecordhig to you, omissions are no proof against a verse, 
where there is positire proof for it. I ask, then, how much posi- 
tive proof is necessary 1 Is any text genuine that may he found in 
the Latin version, or in a few Greek Mss. provided no actual 
charge of forgery he brought against it 1 If this be your opinion 
(as it seems to be), you need not be afraid of being confuted, for 
hobody will dispute with you. If our Greek Mss. unanimously 
retained this verse, while the Fathers were silent on it, this dissent 
might leave us in an unpleasant state of doubt and suspense. But 
when the Fathers and Greek Mss. so exactly agree in rejecting a 
text, to adopt any othec reason than the obvious fact, the spurious- 
ness of the passage, is to set aside all evidence, for the sole end of 
maintaining this judicious paradox, that the worse Latin copies 
have preserved the genuine reading. 

You make exceptions to some of the particular Fathers who have 
not quoted this verse. You say, that neither Alexander of Alexan- 
dria, nor Ettsebius in his tract against the Sabeltians, nor Gregory 
Mazianzen in his treatise on the Divinity of Christ, nor Epiphanius 
against Noetus, cit^s Matt, xxviii. 19. But Alexander quotes 
John X. 30. to which 1 John r. 7* would have been an admirable 
parallel. If by Ensebius*s tract against the Sabetlians you mean 
the three books De Ecclesiastica Theologia, there is an express 
quotation of it in oiie, and a plain reference to it in another of 
those books. If Gregory Nazianzen does not quote the form 
idf baptism in the oration that you have named, he quotes it as a 
strong proof of the Trinity in his forty-ninth oration, where 
he also quotes John x. 30. Now, since 1 John v. 7* unites in it- 
Self the merits of both those passages, it is strange that Gregory 
should never think of quoting it, he who had in his thirty -sixth 
oration mentioned the other three witnesses, the tpirit, the water, 
and the blood. If Epiphanius does not quote Matth. xxviii. ip. 
against Noetus, how often does he quote* it elsewhere I Ton add, 
that the Synopsis may with great probability be ascribed to Atba- 
nasins, ana that it plainly refers to the verse in question. I answer, 
1. that the Synopsis is certainly spurious ; and, 2. that it contains 
not the slightest vestige of the verse, but expressly quotes ii. 23. 
to show the unity of the Father with the Son. This I have proved 
at large. Letter IX. p. 197$ 19S. And now let any man consider 
with himself, whether Athanasius, who frequently and repeatedly 
cites Matth. xxviii. 19. John x. 30. and even the twentieth verse 
of onr fifth chapter, could be so blind or negligent as to pass over 
such an important text. This verse would have been very commo- 
didus to prove the deity of the Son, the deity of the Holy Ghost, or 
the joint deity of the three persons. But neither Athanasius, nor 
Didymus, nor the two Gregories, nor Basil, nor Cyril, though they 
have all largely written on these subjects, have paid any regard to 
the celestial testimony. The second person of the Trinity is here more 
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cjearly called the Logos, than even in the beginning of the Gospel. 
How has it happened that no ancient writer whatever quotes the 
verse for this title, though they make several fantastical applica- 
tions of texts that are nothing to the purpose ? You will hardly. 
Sir, I guess, prefer the other reading, Filius, which is in a few 
Latin and some French Mss. in Wickliffe's translation ; in a Ms. 
of Victor, and in Bernard. For if you allow that Ftliua is the 
genuine reading, Ferhum must have been a most impudent forgery, 
and the credit of the L«itin copies will be demolished at a blow. 
But taking Ferbum for genuine, I can see only one reason (which I 
leave Mr. Travis to find out) why this verse is never quoted to 
show that Christ is called the Word. 

What a difference in value between the eighth and seventh 
verses ! Yet the eighth is often quoted, the seventh scarcely ever. 
How wonderful it is that the authors who quote the eighth verse 
should never turn a little out of their way, allured by the charms 
of the seventh ! We have seen the Armenian council three times 
quoting the seventh verse, not because the subject which they 
were treating required it, but merely in compliment to its extraor- 
dinary beauty and merit. If any of the authors now extant, who 
quote the eighth verse, had ever quoted the seventh, in defence of 
the Trinity, they surely would have repeated it, if it were only 
for tbe sake of old acquaintance. 

Cyril quoting the sixth, eighth, and ninth verses, argues that, 
because the Spirit is said to witness, and this witness is called the 
witness of God, therefore the Spirit is God. But insert the 
seventh verse, and this argument is spoiled. For the witness of 
God is sufficiently marked out by the witness of the Father, a 
heretic would answer, without extending the word God either to 
the Word or the Spirit. 

But the strongest proof that this verse is spurious may be drawn 
from the Epistle of Leo the Great to Flavianus on the Incarnation^ 
This epistle has been translated into Greek, read in churches, sent 
round to the councils both in the East and West, defended by seve- 
ral authors in set treatises, and consequently more generally known 
than most of the writings of the Fathers. In this epistle he quotes 
part of the fifth chapter, from the fourth to the eighth verse, atid 
omits the three heavenly witnesses. John Moschus informs us, 
in his Spiritual Meadow,' that he was told by Abbot Menas, who 
was told by Abbot Eulogius, who was told by Archdeacon Gregory, 
that the Roman church bad a written tradition, that Pope Leo, 
when he had finished his letter to Flavianus against Eutyches and 
Nestorius, laid it on the tomb of the foreman of the apostles, 
Peter, and besought him to correct it, wherever it was erroneous 
or imperfect. After he had prayed, fasted, and lain on the ground, 
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* Coteler. Eccles. Grttc, Monum. tom. ii. p. 416. 
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A JeceQfe time (aboot forty days ; for the apostle was somewhat 
shy, like Milton*s Eve, " Who would be wooed, aod not unsought 
be woD*0» Peter appeared to him« and said, *' I have read and cor- 
rected ;*' on which Leo takes the letter from the tomb, opens it, 
and finds that the apostle had been as good as his word. On this 
authentic fact I shall make a few remarks. Peter could not be 
ignorant of the existence of this verse, if it were genuine. We 
may reasonably suppose his faculties to be so far improved in hea- 
ven, that he remembered all the N. T. Or if b^ chance he had 
forgotten this epistle of St. John, or this part of it, the author was 
at hand to set him right ; *' for it is impossible to suppose that 
St. Peter would not in such an undertaking constantly confer with 
such a neighbor, with such a friend, with such a man, as St. 
John."' He must therefore have foreseen what untoward conse- 
quences the heretics would draw, if the seventh verse were omitted 
in Leo*s epistle, and would have certainly replaced it, if it were 
genuine. But by suffering the omission to pass uncorrected, we 
may be sure that St. Peter thought the verse spurious, or that it 
did not then exist. From this conclusion there is no escaping, but 
by a denial of the fact, and that would be to introduce a univer- 
sal Pyrrhonism into history. 

The only Greek evidence, earlier than the thirteenth century, 
that even seems to be in your favor, is the dialogue published with 
Athanasius. That dialogue quotes and applies to the Trinity 
these words. And the three are one. The Greek words literally 
agree with the reading of the eighth verse in the French king's Ms. 
No. 60. Kal oi rpeit ro iv elaiv. And since the marginal note on 
that claase is in the Ms. one God, one godhead, it need not be 
doubted but that the author of the dialogue meant to give the 
same interpretation. 

You quarrel with us for urging the negative testimony of Bede 
aod CEcumenius, while we reject Victor's for being too late. I will 
endeavor, Sir, to explain this matter. An important and curious 
passage of scripture ought to be ouoted by a reasonable propor- 
tion of the writers of every succeeding age. But if either through 
fraud or by chance, a spurious sentence is inserted into some copies 
of scripture, though from the general propensity of transcribers 
the number of interpolated Mss. may be daily increased, yet seve- 
ral ages must elapse before a general corruption can take place. It 
has however at last happened, in some places^ that the corrupted 
copies have almost swallowed up the others. In this case, if we 
can find that such a passage was unknown to an author of the later 
ages, it is so far from being a prejudice against him, that he lived so 
late, that he is a stronger testimony against the addition, because he 
shows that some uncorrupted copies remained, even after the inter- 

' Mr. Travis uses these words of CHfrpin and Stephens, p. 58. 1S3. 
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polation had been making its way for so many centuries* If, tbere^' 
fore, Bede was ignorant of this verse^ since Bede was a good judge 
of the state of Latin Mss* in his time, it will follow that the Latin 
copies of the eighth century generally omitted it ; which is other- 
wise probable, because most Latin Mss. of that and the ninth 
centuries omit it. If (Ecumenius and Euthymius Zigabenus knew 
nothing of the verse, it will follow fbat the Greek Mss. of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries omitted if. 

I am willing to suppose that Bede had no Greek Mss. except 
to the 'Acts. But if he had a Greek Ms. of the Catholic epistles, 
which wanted the three heavenly witnesses, he could not tell us of 
the omission of them, unless he knew of their existence in the 
Latin. You therefore modestly assume, that since the verse was 
in Jerome's version, it must have been in Bede*s copy. How often 
shall we be favored with this piece of sophistry t This passage 
was in Jerome's version ; therefore Bede knew of it. I ahould 
think, Sir, this argument more agreeable to logic : The copies of 
Jerome's version vary ; some retaining, some omitting the passage ; 
Bede makes no mention of it ; therefore Bede used a copy that 
omitted the passage. Next you tell us, from Martin, that Bede 
must have known of this text from Cyprian, Fulgcntius, and the 
confession in Victor ; all of whom he has quoted. With respect 
to Cyprian, he might not know to what place of scripture Cyprian 
referred ; or he might think with Facnndus that Cyprian inter- 
preted the eighth verae. With respect to Victor and Fulgentius, 
if he knew nothing of the verse when he read their works, he was 
not obliged to record for quotations of scripture passages which 
he did not know to be in scripture. If he thought they were 
guilty of a pious fraud, was he blamable for not imitating them ? 
This objection supposes that Bede took the trouble to examine 
critically every text quoted by Fulgentius and Victor. A pleasant 
task you would impose on the poor man ! Why, Sir, when you 
took on trust, from Martin, yoar charges against the Syriac and 
Coptic versions, yon are conscioos that yon did not examine a 
single reference. And yet I apprehend this was a duty incumbent 
on you, though Bede was bound by no tie of conscience to hunt 
after the various quotations produced by his authors. 

But if any person will read through Bede's commentary on the 
fifth chapter, he must see, unless he be wilfully blind, that Bede 
was totally ignorant of the seventh verse. He is so minute and 
exact, that he has transcribed the whole text, except two or three 
words at the end of one verse, and even those he inserts in his 
commentary. If after all this yon insist that*he might know of the 
verse, I can think of no proof that would settle the point, except 
an actual assurance of Bede's innocence under his own hand. 
Perhaps Bede ought to have used such language as this : ** N.B. 
1 have never heanl of an additional set of witnesses, nor ever was 
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them id any liopj/' I^et it be added, that Bede was sealoiisly 
ertbodox, as appears from his hymn on St. Edeldrida, H^ £. |v. 
SO. *' Alma DeuaTrinitaSy qui aecula cuncta fubernas^ Annue jam 
cmptis, alma Deus Trinitas.'* ' And on tbis vn7 chapter h^ breaks 
<m^ " Pereat de terra memoria eoruro, qui eum vel Peum vel ho- 
minem esse verom denegaot/* 

Newton had suspected that the words in ten^a were not writteQ 
by Bede, because he so particularly explains the rest of the verse, 
without taking any notice of them. Erasmus bad already observed 
that a Ms. omitted tbese words, though a much later hi^nd had 
added in the margin the three heavenly witnesses. What pity that 
such a copy did not come into tbe hands of the first editor, that 
Bede might have been a voucher for the verse 1 Emlyn tells us, 
on hearsay, that the M$s. of Bede omitted in terra. Martin 
answered, that he had seen those words with bis own eyes in a 
Ms. at Utrecht. I fully believe tbis assertion ; for I myself have 
seen them in a Ms. at Oxford, but very modern, and of little value. 
All the other ten that I collated omit in terru^ without any rasure 
in the text or note in the margin. Several of them boast a decent 
antiquity, but the oldest^ carries its own date, A.C. 818. I con- 
less my rudeness to you in closely tracing yoqr steps so oAen. If 
in revenge for this rudeness you wish to i^xamine tbeise Mss. and 
see whether I have not lied for the good of my cause (for you well 
knovf. Sir, that no credit is due to polemics), you will find two of 
Uie Mss. in our public library, two in Bennet-college library* three 
in the Museum, and four in the Bodleian. 

In Facundus, it is true, the editions six times repeat in terra ; 
but these words are so inconsistent with the interpretation which 
Facundus is laboring to estabUsh, that Bengelius fairly allows them 
to have been added by transcribers. We ought also to consider 
that Facundus has been published from a single Ms. The same 
%;orruption I su^ct to have crept into the treatise De duplioi 
Martyrio, and tbe true reading to be, ^* Commemorat et Joannes 
Evangelista triplex testimonium, spiritus, aquae, et sanguinis.^' 
The same author afterwards says, " Quanquam At tre» unum 
sunt ; unu$ tnim JDeus est, qui ^ertpiritvm, aqwim, et aanguimem, 
dectarat hominnm generi virtutem et bonitatem suam/' How 
easily might the seventh verse grow out of such observations as 
these ! 

I shall now briefly examine the pleas that have been set up in 
defence of the verse. I. ''The Arians erased it.'' We might ex- 
pect some small evidence of thb accusation. What cunning fellows 
those Arians were to erase this testimony, not only from their own 
books, but from the books and memories of the Catholics I You, 

' See alto bis Hymn de QuatuurTemporibus, vol. i. p. 481. 
^ Mr. Asile has given a specimen in his Origin and Progress of Writ- 
ing, PI. xix. Spec. S. p. 106. 



Sir, I perceive, will neither positif ely eoDdemn oer honorably 
acquit these heretics. You tell us that Socrates charges them 
with mutilating this very epistle. Does be expressly charge the 
Ariani»1 Is his charge general or particular? He complains* that 
^' they who wished to separate the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ^' had erased this sentence, 1 John iv. 3. Every 9firit thmt 
dmdea j€iU9^ is not from Qod: <' which/' says Socrates, " is in 
the old Mss/'- First, I cannot see how this doctrine could give 
any offence to the Arians. Secondly, if Socrates had accused 
them here, his silence on such a piece of fraud as the erasion of 
the three witnesses, is a strong presumption of their innocence. 
Thirdly, I should like to have seen a few of these ancient Mssa 
For at present every Greek Ms. every version, except the Vulgate, 
most of the Greek Fathers (all, according to Mr. Griesbach), and 
some though few of the Latins, agree in the common readisf. 
Besides, there is a qoaintness, as Bengelius rightly observes, which 
savors more of an interpolator's genius, than an apostle^s simpli- 
city. And a scholium in one of Mr. Matthaei*s Mss. very natu- 
rally accounts for the corruption. ** It is the character (of Anti^ 
Christ) by false prophets and spirits to divide Jeeus, in not eonfeu^ 
ing that he ie came in the fleekr However, if you choose to 
defend Socrates, you will have the concurrence of that orthodox 
divine, Mr. Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 540, or viii. 272. For my own 
part, I think that hb decision '\% very uncritical, and that the read- 
ing of the Vulgate in this place has not above twenty times as 
much authority as 1 John v. 7. But be that as it will, Socrates 
does not accuse the Arians; nor is his accusation founded, if he 
did accuse them ; nor, if the accusation could be proved, would it 
help, b|it rather hurt your argument. 

'The holy Fathers were very unsuccessful in such accusations. 
I have already taken notice of Ambrose's charge against the 
Arians, that they erased Spiritut est Deus from John iii. 6. What 
harm bad this sentence done the Arians 1 It proves, says Am* 
brose, the Deity of the Spirit. Could not the Arians suggest, with 
some color of probability, that the true construction was, God is 4 
Spirit? Or, if they cut it out here, why did the blockheads leave 
it in the next chapter 1 They had however good success, for the 
sentence was scarcely to be found in any copies of that age, as 
Ambrose tells us, and, I dare say, with great truth. What dan- 
gerous impostors! Dr. Horsley says, that the orthodox would 
have poorly served their purpose by forging 1 John v. 7< I say, 
in like manner, that the orthodox would have poorly served 
their purpose by forging Spiritus est DeuSf John iii. 6. Yet I think 
that both places have been corrupted by orthodox copiers. They 
crept into some Mss. by chance and negligence, but, as soon as 
they were known, were eagerly quoted and sent on every expedition 
against th(Q heretics. 
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of tllisliiadable zeal of the Fathers against lie-* 
aniti»^ aMgi ^ fevBd in Ambrose. The heretics misapplied the 

32. which seems to ascribe ignorance to the Soir. 
Mdlj denies the fact. " First/' says he, ** the ancient 
^ifennk Msft. kmre not the clause, that neither the Son knoweth ; 
IMI «» wiMMier, if they who have adulterated the holy script ure?, 
ftlw^ falsified this passage.** A little after, however, con- 
•f the weakness of his assertion, he adds, '' But grant it 
waMea by the Evangelists," and then proceeds to explain. An 
wivoeate for Ambrose will in vain suppose that he meant Matt. 
auuT. 96. which will only reduce his hero from a falsehood to an 
equivocation. The heretics would care nothing about Matthew, 
if the reading in Mark were allowed to be genuine. I conclude 
therefore that the charges of the Fathers against the Arians show 
nuch more valor and spirit than prudence. 

2. ** This verse might be lost by the hofneeoteleuton. The eye 
might jump from one fioprtfpovvres to the other, and consequently 
the remaining part of the two verses would be. For there are three 
that bear record on earth, the spirit, the water, and the bloody 
and the three agree in one** To which supposition I answer. 

First, that this argument ought to be sparingly used. If a roar- 
ginal addition be taken into the text by transcribers, it is likely to 
have for its beginning or ending the same words that begin or end 
the adjacent sentence. Thus Augustine's explanation might be turned 
into a marginal note, *' Trinitas ipsa est, de qua recte dicitur, Tres 
aunt qui testimonium dant, Spiritus,id est. Pater; sanguis, id est, 
Filius; et aqua, id est, Spiritus sanctus; et trea unnm sunt.*' 
Such a note would soon be pruned and polished into this form; 
Sicut tree sunt qui testimonium dant in eeelo. Pater, &c. which 
is actually the reading of several Mss. now extant. The critics 
generally reject the application of the prophecy in Matt, xxvii. 35. 
It would be ridiculous in this instance to argue from similar end- 
ings. The same rotten buttress is used by Orabe to prop the ruin- 
ous reading, John iii. 6. ' And the same might be used to sup- 
port Cyprian's addition, 1 John ii. 17- How easy it would be to 
say, that the words which were in Cyprian's copy, and conse- 
quently in the Old Italic, and consequently in the Greek Mss. of 
the second century, and consequently in St. John's autograph, were 
swallowed up by that voracious monster, the homcBoteleuton 1 
** Qui autem facit voluntatem Dei, manet in seternum, quomodo et 
Deus manet in seternum.'' If any man writes glosses and explana- 
tions in the margin of a book, he will find that many of them will 
begin like the followiug or end like the foregoing sentence. This 
canon however will do one good thing ; it will make interpolation' 
the easiest matter in the world. A forger has nothing to do but 
to take care that the passage which he inserts shall have thi» 
single requisite of a similar ending, and he will be provided witl» 
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m tuffickot tniwer to all arguments drawn from the authority of 
Alss. and of versions^ and from the silence of intermediate writers* 

Secondly, this argument from the homceoteleuton is utterly ex* 
duded by the malice of fortune. For in the leap from one iiaprv- 
povrT9$ to another, the transcriber must have left untouched thos6 
puaaling words, Iv ri yp. But those words are in no Greek Ms. 
in no version, in no 6reek author that quotes the eighth verse; 
and almost all the Latin Mss. and Fathers that omit the beavenlT 
witnesses, omit too all mention of the earth. I have referred. 
Letter ii. p. 245. to Simon's seeming assertion that a Greek 
Ms. retained the words |y rn yf, but I have there given my rea- 
sons Why he is mistaken. Newton had already hinted the same 
suspicion ; and I have since seen a manuscript note of De Missy's 
in the margin of Wetstein's N. T. vol. ii. p. 721. where he adopts 
the same opinion, though he had formerly reasoned on the contrary 
supposition as an undoubted fact, Joum. Brit. xi. p. 78. I now 
dare boldly affirm that those words were no more in that Ms. 
than in any other. For Abb4 Roger, in his dissertation on 1 John 
T. 7. p. 32. transcribes the eighth verse from this very Ms. and 
omits the words Ir rfj yfj. Bede and Facundus I have already 
cleared from this spurious addition. Newton also supposes, what 
is not improbable, that the Latin Mss. which omit the seventh 
▼erse, and retain tfi terrot were interpolated from orthodox Mss. 
by conscientious critics, who might not be scrupulous about so 
trifling an insertion, though they were afraid to add a whole sen- 
tence. But since the defenders of the seventh verse may in this 
case urge, with some plausibility, the homceoteleuton, I am content, 
as I have said, Letter VI. p. 72. that all such Latin Mss. be neutral. 

Bengelius wishes to transpose the seventh and eighth verses. I 
believe that this was more frequently the position of the verses, 
when the heavenly witnesses first obtained admittance. But as 
much as this hypothesis gains in one view, it loses in the other. 
The allegorical interpretation will then so naturally follow the 
verse which it explains, particularly in the^ copies that announce 
the heavenly witnesses with a stcut, that the manner in which the 
interpolation was made will be obvious to any person acquainted 
with the history of Mss. Twells saw something of this conse- 
quence ; for he reasons against the idea of an allegory or marginal 
gloss on this ground, that the oldest and best Mss. prefix the 
seventh verse ; but, says he, if the seventh verse were a gloss en- 
gendered by the eighth, the seventh would follow the eighth. The 
plain answer to this reasoning is, that such indeed was the arrange- 
ment of the two verses when the interpolation began, but that it 
was afterwards altered in compliment to the superior dignity and 
excellence of the seventh. I have declined the consideration of 
the Disciplina Arcani, nor shall I resume it. It is a dangerous 
hypothesis, which, if it were admitted, instead of strengthening 
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Krticolar pasMges, would weaken the authority of the whole 
, T. With equal reasou Mill believes that the marginal note9 
produced by Simon from Greek Mas. (the most palpable glosses 
that can be conceived), are not intended for interpretations of the 
eighth verse, but are really the mangled limbs of the seventh. 
But while these learned men urge such frivolous arguments, they 
show more plainly than by a direct confession, bow severely they 
feel the want of evidepce. So severely, that Bengelius at last 
** begs leave to hope, that in due time, if not St* John's own auto* 
C^ph, yet some very ancient Greek Mss. containing the verse, 
may be found hidden in the shelves of Divine Providence.'' To 
which pious hope Wetstein answers in the words of Cicero : " Hie 
tu tabulas desideras Heracliensium pubiicas, quas Italico bello, 
incenso tabulario, interisse scimus omnes. Est ridiculum ad ea 
quse habemus, nihil dicere ; quaerere quae habere non possumus*" 
3. *' But the tenor of the context requires us to keep the verse." 
The opposers of the verse say, on the contrary, that its insertion 
coqfuses the whole sense, breaks the connexion, and makes the 
most intricate and ambiguous sentence that ever was seen. For my 
own part, I thought Newton's exposition of the shorter reading 
probable and consistent enough, till I was told by Dr. Horsley, 
Tracts, p. 346. that ** it was a model of that sort of paraphrase 
by which any given sense may be fixed to any given words*" I 
suspected, I confess, at first, that having before him both your 
exposition and Newton's, he might have confounded them in his 
ynind, and given to Newton's the character which was due to 
yours. But this opinion I soon abandoned. I wish therefore that 
Dr. Horsley had favored us with his own paraphrase, and shown 
the truth of his assertion, ** that the omission of the seventh verse 
breaks the connexion aqd heightens the obscurity of the apostle's 
discourse." Certainly the mention of the water, blood, and spirit, 
in the sixth verse, is with great propriety followed by the repe- 
tition of the same terms in the genuine te^t ; which repetition is 
rt^ndered emphatic by the exaltation of the spirit, water, and 
blood, into three witnesses. If the spirit that witnesses in the 
sixth verse be the Holy Spirit, which I think cannot be doubted, 
** because the Spirit is truth," why is the epithet, after being twice 
omitted, added in the seventh verse, to mark a distinction without 
a difference 1 If the word '' holy," which is omitted in some few 
Mss. be spurious, Yihy is the human spirit, without any mark or 
circumstance to distinguish it, repeated in the same breath] But 
if the Spirit in the eighth verse be the Holy Spirit, what is the 
sense of the same Spirit witnessing both in heaven and on earth 1 
It will be to no purpose to invert the order of the words, and say. 
There are three in heaven, and Ther^ are three on earth, for still tlie 
Spirit is both in heaven and earth. You tell us that, without the 
seventh verse, \\\e ex^reiiion, Witness of God, in the ninth, has oodue 
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aBteeedcmt. This, Sir, is a mlitake. The witirats of tfce Spirit iik ihk 
«ixlh and eighth verses is a proper antecedent. The Spirit may be 
taken in two senses. The orthodox, who understand the Spirit per«> 
sonallj, cannot deny that the witness of the Spirit is the Witness of 
Ood'; Borwill either the orthodox or heretics deny, that the oiiracii«' 
lous gifts of the Spirit, which attested the divine mission of Jesus, 
were tf nly the witness of God, which he witnessed of his Son. I 
have dihgentiy perused all the orthodox expositions that have 
fallen in my way, but without ever having the good luck to under* 
stand them. 1 remember one very ingeniens gentleman, who, in 
two letters to Dr. Bentley, offers to prove that the seventh verse 
is essential to the context, and only assumes two self-evident pro* 
positions : 1. That the Spirit signifies the mediatorial office ; and, 
2. That the water is the Skechinah, But I have dwelt longer thao 
I intended on this subject. Where there is no external evidence, 
internal evidence can never be pleaded for the necessity of se 
large and so iiUportant an addition. I shall therefore hasten td 
dismiss the subject by a brief recapitulation of the inferences whidk 
may fairly be deduced from the facts dispersed through the fore» 
going Letters. 

The only genuine words of 1 John v. 7, 8. are these : "On rpeh 
^Iffiv ol fiapTVfMvyT^i, to irvtiiffjta, ical to vbtfp Kal r6 al^ict, Ka\ oi rpA 
«if r^ ip ctVtv. This is the reading of all the Greek Mss. above a 
hundred and ten ; of near tbikty of the oldest Latin, of the twe 
Syriao versions, of the Coptic, Arabic, iEthiopic, and Slavonic. 
But Tertuliian, in imitation of the phrase, I and my Father ttre one,'^ 
bad said of the three persons of the Trinity, Which three are anel 
Cyprian was misled by this passage of his master. Taking it for 
an allusion to scripture, he wisely inferred that it was an applica- 
tion ef 1 John V. 8. add, as he had no doubt of Tertul Han's infalli- 
bility, he adopted the same application, and said boldly, ** Of tbe 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, it is written. And the three an 
one.^^ 

That Cyprian in this place interprets the eighth verse, we are 
told by Facundus,who, by appealing to this very place of Cyprian 
to prove that the spirit, water, and blood, are meant of the Tri- 
nity, shows that he knew of no such text, and that in his opinion 
Cyprian knew of no such text, as the three heavenly witnesses; 
Fulgentius indeed quotes Cyprian's authority for the modem read- 
ing, but from the manner of his appeal it appears that he could 
not quote the verse on the faith of copies of his own age, and 
therefore relied on the faith, as he supposed, of Cyprian's copy. 

1 An antagonist of Beza's told him, that instead of endeavoring to 
wrest so stubborn a te^it as, This is my bwfyy by vain explanations, he 
Would- do better to amend it at once, and read, This is not my body. The 
Jesuit Garasse (see Bayle, au mot Beste) soon after asserted, in prinr, 
that Beza had actually proposed this reading. 
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In the interval of more than two ceoturies, when Ihid int^reta* 
lioQ had been expressly maintained by Augustine and Eucherius, 
a marginal note of this sort crept into a few copies ; Sicut tre$ 
gmnt qui testimonium dant in ceUOf Patera &c. Such a copy was 
used by the author of the confession which Victor has preserved. 
Such another was used by the author of the books DeTrinitate, if 
mdeed he was a different person from the other. He would miss 
no fair opportunity of producing his favorite text, of which he per* 
haps was the fonder for having newly found it. The verse how- 
aver seems to have had very small success tiU the eighth century, 
when the forger or forgers of the decretals^ and of the spurious 
prologue to the canonical epistles^ recommended it to public 
notice. Yet still it remained a rude, unformed mass^ and was not 
completely licked into shape before the end of the tenth century. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was universally received 
for genuine, and therefore cited without suspicion in the Acts of 
the Lateran Council. These Acts were translated into Greek about 
the year 1300, and from them Emanuel Calecas borrowed his quo- 
tation. Joseph Bryennius, too, in the fifteenth century, quotes 
the same verse, but either from the Latin version, or from his 
friend Thomas Aquinas. In the thirteenth century, Haytho, king 
of Armenia, undertook to make a new edition of the Armenian 
aoriptures, with the aid of Jerome's prologues and the Latin ver- 
sion. Haytho most probably inserted this verse in his edition on 
the authority of his supposed Jerome ; but if Haytho, which is 
scarcely possible, neglected it, Uscan, who improved Haytho's 
edition from the Vulgate, could not fail of supplying the defect. 
With equal accuracy and fidelity this verse has been imposed on 
the modern Greeks in their printed Apostolos, on the Indian 
Christians by Menezes, on the Russians by their late editors, and 
on every other Christian nation in their several translations. It 
lias been honestly inserted in several of the Syriac editions, and 
in the Greek and Russian confessions of faith. 

The reader, who recollects the substance of my Letters, will 
easily distinguish the probabilities from the positive facts. But 
from the facts stated in this historical deduction, it is evident, that 
if the text of the heavenly witnesses had been known from the 
beginning of Christianity, the ancients' would have eagerly seized 
it, inserted it in their creeds, quoted it repeatedly against the 
heretics, and selected it for the brightest ornament of every book 
that they wrote on the subject of the Trinity. 
. In short, if this verse be really genuine, notwithstanding its 
absence from all the visible Greek Mss. except two ; one of which 
awkwardly translates the verse from the Latin, and the other 
transcribes it from a printed book ; notwithstanding its absence 
from all the versions except the Vulgate, and even firom many of 
the best and oldest Mss. of the Vulgate; notwithstanding the deep 
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md difad silence of all the Greek writers down t6 the thirteenth, 
and most of the Latins down to the middle of the eighth century ; 
if» in spite of all these objections, it be still genuine, no part of 
scripture whatsoever can be proved either spurious or genuine ; 
and Satan has been permitted, for many centuries, miraculously 
to banish the finest passage in the N. T. from the eyes and memo- 
ries of almost all the Christian authors, translators, and tran- 
scribers. 

At last. Sir, I see land. I have so clearly explained my senti- 
ments concerning the authority of the disputed verse, and the merits 
of your book, in the progress of these Letters, that it will be 
needless to add any thing on either of those topics. As I was per- 
suaded that Mr. Gibbon would never condescend to answer you, I 
have been bold enough to trouble you with my objections to your 
facts and arguments. The proofs of the spuriousness of 1 John 
1^. 7« that I have enumerated, are, in my opinion, more than suffi- 
cient to convince any reasonable man. But whatever success I 
may have had in the main question, there is another point which 
I have proved to demonstration, that Mr. Travis is radically igno- 
rant of the subject which he has undertaken to illustrate. You 
may therefore reply. Sir, or not, as shall seem good to you. If 
you think proper not to expose yourself again, which, to speal^ 
as a friend, I should think your wisest plan, I shall attribute your 
silence to a consciousness of your own weakness. You will 
call it contempt of your adversary, and I cannot deny the retalia- 
tion to be fair enough, considering with how small respect I have 
treated an author, who "has vindicated the authenticity of that 
important passage (1 John v. 7*) in & superior way, so as to leave 
no room for future doubt or cavil.^* ' But if you reply, as you half 
promise,* 1 shall not think myself bound to continue the debate, 
unless both your matter and style much excel your Letters to Mr« 
Gibbon, and still more that Crambe recocta ' which you called a 
defence of Stephens and Beza. Such replies will carry their own 
refutation with them to all readers that are not eaten up with 
prejudice ; and others it would be folly to expect to satisfy. I 
shall therefore be perfectly silent, unless you can disprove the 
charges that I have brought against you, of ignorance and misre- 
presentation. In case of conviction, I dare not promise to retract 

* '* An Apology for the Liturgy and Clergy of the Church of England,^ 
p. 57, 58. How much stronger is this than the faint, half-faced com- 
pliment paid by the author of « Considerations on the Expediency of 
revising the Liturgy and Articles,** p. 70. ** Mr. Travis's labors on the 
genuineness of this text are highly meritorious !*' And, as if this com- 
pliment were not cold enough, he soon damps it by adding, that many 
excellent critics will not admit Mr. Travis's vindication to be such as 
leaves no room for future doubt. From this and similar passages, ouf 
Consistent Protestant is, I fear, little better than a heretic. 

' Gentleman's Magazine fur March, 1790. * Ibid. Jan. 1790. 
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publicly (for I know bow frail are tbe tows of authors and lovers), 
but I promise to try. If you confess the charges, and yet main- 
tain that the errors you have committed are venial, and consistent 
with a knowlege of the subject, I shall excuse myself from the 
controversy, and consider you as degraded from that rank of lite- 
rature which entitles one writer to challenge another. 



ON THE SITUATION OF THE HADES 

OF HOMER. 



vV HEN Ulysses leaves the residence of Circe, he seeks, by the 
direction of the goddess, 

" The dreary house of Aides, and of dread 
Persephone.'* 
— *Atbao idpMvs Ka\ kwaivtjB Tleptn^oveiris, Odyss. i/. 491* 

Tbe characteristics of its situation are distinctly marked by 
the poet, 

'Itnoy ik arfitras, &m 5* lorla Xevxh weraacas, 
'^HflrOai* r^v ii Ki roi vrooj Bopiao <^ipi^<fiy» 
'AXX* airoT ay ^ yifi bi &K€ay6io irepii<yys, 
"Eivff Aicrfi re Xa^eia koI &\ffea Ilepflre0ove/i}s, 
MaKpal r' aiyeipoi, Kal hiai dtXeaUapTroc 
N^a fiky ahrov KiXerai er' ^Kearf fiaOuUyjUf 
Airros b* els 'Ai^ew iivai h6^oy evpdfeyra. 
"Esvda fiey eU 'A^ipoyra Tlvpi^Xeyidwy re piovoi, 
KuKVTOs 6t, OS bi) ^Tvyos vbards kfrrtv ano^w^, c. r. X« 

Odyss. c . 505. 

*• . once on board. 

Your mast erected, and your shining sail 
Unfuri'd, sit thou ; the breathing north shall waft 
This vessel on. But when ye shall have crossed 
The broad expanse of ocean, and shall reach 
The oozy shore, where grow the poplar groves 
And fruitless willows wan of Proserpine, 
Push thither through the gulphy deep thy bark. 
And, landing, baste to Pluto's murky abode. 
There into Acheron runs not alone 
Dread Pyriphlegethon, but Cocytus loud. 
From Styx derived." 

From these lines we may learn that the road to Hades lay in 
a southern direction from the ^aean isle, and that Hades itself 
was situated beyond the ocean. 
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But what are we to understand by the '/IxtavS^ of Homer? 
Let us bear what bis commentators have to say. In the 
first place, then, Cowper tells us, that by *ilxiavig ** Homer 
could not possibly intend any other than a river;'' and tliia 
river^ he supposes, was the Nile. This he took from Clarke,* 
and Clarke took it from Diodorus Siculus. But all that Die- 
dorus says, is, that some of the descriptions which Homer gives 
of the infernal regions are similar to the allegorical exhibitions 
of the Egyptians,^ and that the most ancient name of the Nile 
amongst the Egyptians was *Oxei[iviv, which he graecizea into 
*£lxeavo$ ;' and on this foundation asserts, in other places, that 
the Egyptians themselves called it *flKsav6$A What gave rise 
to this absurdity was the expression of the poet7roTa/xo$ *flKsoi»i^. 

Triv be Kar 'SlKeavoy vorafiov ^ipe KVfxa pdoio. Odyss. X'. 638. 
And, 

Avrojo iwei troTa/idlo Xlirey poor 'fliceavoco. Odyss. fx, 1. 

'' I know of no such river as the 'flKeavos," says Herodotus ; 
^* but I think that Homer, or some of the poets who preceded 
him, invented the name, and inserted it into their poetry."^ £u- 
stathius speaks of it as a poetical license, which all poets are 
allowed to make use of.^ The mode in which Strabo endeavors 
to evade the difficulty may be seen in the note below.7 Ste- 



> ClarkCf note on Odyss. \\ 638. and «'. 11. 

^ Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. in fine. 

' Thy dh TOTafjthv [the Nile] ipxcuSrarov fikv 6vofia (fX^^ ^QxtdfUfy^ 5* iarip 'EA* 

* *ilK€avhy fifP oZw fcaXcTv rhp frorayubv, Hih th rohs Alyvirrlovs Kwrii r^y tSttm 
9td\€Kroyp *Q.Keayhy \4ytiy rhy NctXov. And again, Ol yhp Aly^mioi yofjUfovam 
*^Ktayhy eJycu rhy TOp* abroh Torofjihy NctXor. 

^ Ob ydp riya l7W7€ oTSa irorofibv 'SiKtayby i6vTa* ^Ofiripov 9^, ff riva r&y frpSr^' 
pov y«yofi4ywy Toirjrdctv, 9ok4o» rh oikfOfM €6p6yra is r^y Toitiffiv icrtytUcairOtu* 
Herod, lib. ii. p. 109. £d. H. Stephan. 1592. 

' *Ort el K(d iy AWois 6 Toiryr^s ifjupedvot OdXcuraray theu rhy 'G.K€avhy Korh roht 
^i\off6<^vSj &W* iyravOa irorofiby ^ayeous ahrhy \4y€i, voniriK&s <t>pdfctv, olht riis 
ikKiidfias i04\vy &ir^xe(r0cu, koI rp voiicrei 91 rh ^6ra x<H>i^t^yos, Eustathiaa itt 
Odyss. \'. 638. 

^ UofffiH^yios m Koi iK rod crieoiriXovs \4y€iy rorl fih Ka\virrofi4y(nis, rorl M 
yufiyoufi4yovSt itol 4k rod irorofihy <f>dy€U rhy *{lK€ayhy, tMftt rh ^o&lies abrov rh 
4tI rhs v\iif^Avpllias 4fKpayi^€a^ai' rh ntv oZy irpSarov c9* rh 9^ Ht^rtpoy ovk (Ix*^ 
\6yoy» Oi^rc yiip vorafdip ^t^fiari HoiKty ^ r^s irXinxiAvptHos irr^ains' irokh d^ fiSX- 
\oy ^ iu^ax<^pri<rts ov roiainni, ^O, rt rov Kpdnfros XAyot SiScUricei ri 'wiBoptirtpoy, 
Bd^^jipovy yiJky yhp Ka\ k^6ppooy \4y€i, (dfioitas S^ Kcd 'Korofihy) rhr tKoy 'Aiccai^r, 
\4y€i Bh fcai fxepos rod 'Akcoi'oS riiroTo^y, icol TorofioTo p6ov,ol rov tKov, iWhro9 
fUpovs, tray oSrw <fni<riy' 

Klnhp #irc2 frorra^uiio Xiirty p6oy 'CiKHtPoTo 
"Sffis, iarh S* tfccro Wfut OaXdtroTis thpvirSpoio, 
Oh yhp rhy ZXor, hwh rhy r^ *dK€ay<p rod icoranod p6oy fUpos tyra rod 'fiaccoMS, 
If. r. \. Stiabo, lib. i. c. 1. p. 6. Ed. Lips. 1619. 
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phanus Byzantius, however^ has 'ilxsAto^^ 6 wotuims 6 vepiixeov 
ngy y^v ;' and Plato, speaking of the rivers of Tartarus, says 
that the largest and outermost is called Oceanus, and flows irs- 
pixuxXo) in a circle round about.^ And this, too, is taken from 
Homer himself, who, speaking of the obstacles which lay in the 
way of those coming from the living to the shades, says : 

Miffff^ yap fxey&Xoi iroTafiol Koi beiva pieOpa, 
^ihceavos fA^y vpiHra, Odyss* X'. 156. 

There has been another interpretation given of '/IxeavoV* 
Hesychius tells us that it signifies the air — 'flxeavos,avip, iiKaa-" 
croL, — and that *flxeayolo wogov signifies tov aepu tU ov ai ^u^ai 
rSxv TsXcvToovToov a7eoxcopou<ri ; and accordingly the Scholiast on 
Hesiod interprets, 

— trap* ^ihceavop fiaQvhivriv^ 

by ey rep olpi.' But I think few will follow him. The origin 
of this, by the way, we may learn from the same scholiast. 
Tipragi r* ijepoefrot' roi hfixovra, says he, /^exP* ^'^ B<r^oLT(ov t?^ 
yri$, Kkyu li tov 'AEFA tIv rijv y^v HEPIEXONTA. Ihe 
ancients had some notion of an *nxeuvos, or general boundary of 
the earth, and that near to the land it was water ; but their 
knowlege was so cirojimscribed, that they seem to have sup- 
posed both the air, and the land, and the water, to become 
finally blended together ; and so Hesiod, 

"Eivda bk yfjs bvotftep^s, Koi Taprapov ifepderros, 
Uovrov r* arpvyiroio, kqi ovpavov itarepoevTOS, 
'Eielrjs wdvTbity irrfyal Kal nelpar* iaeriv, 
*Apya\i\ tvputevTa, rci re arvyiovffi Beol wep. 

Tbeog. V. 807. 

This seems to have been what they termed Xios and ToLgru- 
pos : and as the water was believed to blend into the air, it was 
very natural for them to take Taprapog for tIv aepu tov r^v y^v 
^egiix^vTu. And hence they would confound it with the air in 
general, which was also a boundary ; and hence, too, Jo. Diaco- 
nus {*A\X,rjyopiat in Hes.) says 'flxenvos yoip 6 ^OPIZHN xiyerui. 
fc-Ti 86 opi^m KTKAOS JIAIPflN TO AND, HMIX^AIPION 
KAI TO KATfl. 

But let us try if we cannot discover from Homer himself 

< Stephanufl Byzant. in *Q.K€ay6s, 

' Tiryx<i«'€« 8* apa tvra iv ro6rois rois toXXoTs rirrap* Arra ^^ftara, Sv rh fxtw 
lUyurrov Koi i^orrdrta p4ov ir€puc6K\^, b Ka\o6fitvos TlKtwdsiaTh k. r. \. Platonis 
Fhaedo, p. 400. c. Ed. Lugd. 1590. 

^ Vide Hciusiuin ad Hesiod. p. 69. 
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what he means by *IlKMvi^. He tells us that it is situated at 
the end of the earth : 

£I/Lfi yap oypofAivfi To\v^p/3ov ireipara yairjs^ 

'ilKeayov re BeQy yiyeeriy, 11. f « 200. 



Andy 



'AXX(£ ff €s *H\v(rwy webioy koi Treipara yalrfs 

« « • » 



Oh yKJiCTos, ovT* ap ^(eifiiay woXvs, ovre wor* ofippos, 
'AXX* alel Xit^vpoio Ktyvwyehyras &^ras 
'[Ixeayos iivirfaiy, Odyss. 8\ 565* 

And he says further — 

— (iaOvp^elrao fiiya adiyos 'flitreavoio, 
'£{ oJ/Trep wdyres vorafioi, koI wdffa ddXatrtra, 
Kal irdaai Kpfjyai, kuI (^ptlara fjiaKpa ydovaiy. 11. 0'. 19^* 

From M'hich it is evident that he understood by the ocean the 
general boundary, and that the word is used by Homer in no 
other sense than that in which it was used by other writers. 
He tells uSy toOy that the Ethiopians dwelt on the ocean : 

Zevs yap eir* 'iliceavoy fier* iifivfioyas AWiOirfjas 
XOiSos ifiri fjLtra Salra. II. a'. 423* 

And the Ethiopians were the last of men. 

AlSioiras, toI SixOa behaiarai, ^(T'^aroi ayipwy. Odyss. a'. 22. 

And here the Scholiast,' and Clarke after him, will have 'flKeot* 
vo^ to be TTorajUrOf, a river. But Strabo's interpretation will at 
last prove right ; that it is tov cixeoivov rov xad' oXov to fji^ta-vjp.fipi' 
vov K\lp.ci TSTotypi^ivov :* for all the parts of Africa that bordered 
on the ocean were inhabited by Ethiopians, who might therefore 
be justly termed the last of men, as dwelling at what was believed 
to be the end of the world.^ And so Eustathius, speaking of the 
figbre of Africa, says, t3v irpig rj} Aiiionlci vorlav ooxeaviTiv yrXevpav* 

This, then, is the ocean alluded to by Homer ; and the irslpar 
*flx8oivoio were none other than the Herculean Straits. And in 
like manner Dionysius speaks of Gades as situated, 

— €7ri Tipfiaffiv i}K€ayoio, v. 452. 

And the term Oceani ostium is used by Cicero,^ and by 

> 'O Si 'CiKeavhs iroTOfiSs 4<m, Koff'Ofiripoy, Schol. in II. a^ 423. 

« Slrabo, Geog. lib. i. p. 64. 

' Inde Oceanum esse dicitur, et hujus partem, qus nemo hominum namre 
potest. Sed quid ibi esse potest ? Est enim desertam, et, sicut aiunt, est itH 
Jlnis mundi, — Anonymi Ezpositio totius Mundi et Gentium, ap. Geographia vete- 
ris scriptores Grseci roinores, vol. iii. 

* Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 176. 

' Cicero, Orat. pro L. Manilia. Opera, torn. ii. p. 343. 
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Mela/ to signify the f return Herculeum, The voyage of 
Ulysses is, indeed, nothing more than a poetical history of the 
true adventures of the Phcenician navigators, who had been in the 
custom of passing the Straits before the time either of Homer 
or of his hero, and who had planted colonies and built towns on 
the western coast of Africa soon after the Trojan war.^ And 
Strabo expresses the fullest conviction that the wanderings of 
Ulysses extended as far as the Atlantic' 

On the ocean, Homer tells us, dwelt the Cimmerians : 

'H S* cf irelpaff iKave fiaOvjipSdv fhceavo'io'^ 

"EvOa 8k KtixfjLepiufy iiybpwy bfj/jids re, voXis re. Odyss, X'. 13. 

Here, then, we are told, is a decisive proof that Homer's Nskuo- 
ILOLvrlst must be placed in Italy. And why ? Because, for- 
sooth, Ephorus places the Cimmerians in Italy, about Avernus, 
and says that they lived in subterraneous cells called Argillae.^ 
But there were Cimmerians, we know, and who preserved their 
name, farther west than these, even on the ocean. The Britons 
were Cimmerians, as their name, which they have preserved to 
the present day, will testify.^ We find the name too in the 
Cinibri of Germany,^ who dwelt also on the ocean,^ and in the 
Chersonesus CimbricaJ And both Strabo and Plutarch confess 
that the Cimbri were the same people as the Cimmerians of the 
Bosporus.9 Indeed, Diodorus Siculus includes all the Celtic 
tribes, and even the Britons, as one people, whom he allows to 
be the same as the Asiatic Cimmerians.'^ And it is in these parts 
that Claudian places the scene of Homer's Niwo[M,yTlu — 



1 Mela, lib. iii. c. 15. 

' Ol l^lvtKts] Koi rh tfyt r&v 'H/kucXciW (mi\&9 MjXOoVf Ktd tSXcis UKTurcof 
itfKCi KoiL r^pl rh fAdtra rris Ai^S^s irapaKias fwephv rvv TptuK&v fhr§poy. Strabo, 
lib. i. c. 3. p. 76. 

' Tavra yhp wdirra iffayfp&s iw r^ 'ArXayruc^ irtXdyti TKctrrSiMva 9ri\ovrai, 
Strabo, lib. L p. 40. And again : Oh 9^ Oavfi^ot ris hy oih^ rod irottirov t& irepl 
TJ^ 'OUvcrardMS TkdpriP iivOoypo/pf^ramos rovrov rhv tpiiwov, &(rr* ^ta <rrri\(ov iv rf 
*AT\avTUcf ircXdEyci r^ iroAA^ ZmOwBcu rQy \eyopL4v»v letpi aurov, ic. t. A. lib. ill. 
c. 4. p. 252. 

* Ap. Strab. lib. r. * Cymry. 

* Strabo, lib. iv. c. 3, 4. lib. vii. c. 1. — Plin. lib. iv. c. 14. et lib. xxxvi. c. 1. 
->Me)a, lib. iii. c. 8. Jusiin, lib. zzzix. c. 3, 4. — Cssar de Bell. Gal., &c. 

^ Plin. Hist. Nat. Ub. iv. c. 13. 

* Vide Mela, &c, 

^ TaOra 8( HiKoicts hririfi^ rois arvyypaptwri lUHftilUayMS, koI o6 kok&s f /jccC^et, 
0ri XptrrpiKol 6yT€S Kcti irXdvrrrts •< Klfxfipoi, koX fi^xP^ """^^ *'^P^ 'r^'' Mai&rip tov^- 
0aanoi ffrparficw' &ir* 4K€ivctp Hk K<d 6 Ki(Afi4ptos KkitOtlri B6<nropos, olov KififipiKhs, 
Kififitptovs robs Ktfifipovs dpoficurdyrtop r&y 'EAA^iwr. Strabo, lib. vii. c. 2. p. 69v 
Vide Plutarch, in Vit. Marii. 

1^ Diodorus Siculus, lib. ir. c. 82. p. 855* 
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Est locus extremum qua pandit Gallia litus 
Oceani praefentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulysses 
Sanguine libato populum moyisse sileutem.' 

Eustathius again resolves it all into a figment^ and tells ut 
that it is merely a poetical fable founded on the sound of the 
name — Kif^fMgm, quasi irtpi ^pla vel vtfi tpav xel/tsvoi.^ But 
Tzetzes tells us plainly that the Cimmerians were a nation 
dwelling on the Western Ocean;' and the Scholiast od 
Homer has an obser? ation to the same effect.^ 

Homer characterises the Cimmerians, i. e. their country, and 
not their dwellings, as being clothed in darkness : 

''Evda hi Kififjiepliay &vbpQv bfjfjiSs re, n4\is re, 
*Hipi ical V€(pi\y KeKaXvfifjiivoc ohbi wot airovs 
*Hi\io$ ipaidtav eirihipKerai aKvlvtaaiv, 
Ohlf 6w6r hv (TTelxytTi wpos ovpavov iLerrepdevra, 
OUff 6ray ciif' ini ydiay dir* ohpavddey wporpairrirai. 

Odyss. V. 14. 

And in the twenty-fourth book he calb them S^oy *Ove(pwv, a 
people of dreams : 

Tlap b* ieray 'iliceayov re poas rat \evic6ba werpfiy, 
*Hhk trap *HeXco(o nvkeLS, koX bfiixoy ^Oyeipuy, 
"H'itray. Odyss. w . 11. 

J)i|xoy ovslpcov. Tijy vvxra, says the Scholiast, Iv ^ palvwrui ol ^ysi- 
goi, u e. the country was a region of darkness. Hades itself was 
*'an obscure place filled with eternal gloom and shade.'' ^ And 
thus when Virgil places forests on the boundaries of Tartarus, 

— Tenent media omnia sylvae. Mn* ▼!. 131. 

Servius says that we are to understand thereby darkness — 
** nam per sylvas tenebras et lustra significat." And Virgil himself 
a little after (v. 1 38.) couples together woods and darkness: 

— hunc tegit omnis 
Lucus, et obscuris claudunt confallibus umbras. 

> Cland. in Rufin. lib. i. ▼. 122. 

* Otrv KoL roibs KtfAfupiovs (iBvos Bvras l^roptau yyw^^rhy, fttroucl(€tp ^4\mi wfAf 
itapoucicof JfSou fiik dfAoiSrnra Kol airrobs 6y6fAafra hrtXt^dfityor Hoku yhp irapoiffiKovy 
ttwrh rhy ^xoy t^s xpoir^opas ^ X^(if , robs irt pi iipia Ktifiiyovs f^ ircpl fpov, &s tXmf 
y4pr€povs» Eustath. in Odyss. \\ 13. 

. ^ iiifAfi4pioh tS0vos irtpl rhy *ClKtayby f6^ xtKoKv/i/iiyoy. Tsetees in Lycophron. 
Alezand. v. 1427. And, 02 Ki/Afiipioi ik, xarh pky^Ofx^poy, it^pi rhyhnualty Akmi- 
yby Kiiyrai, Tsetses in Lycophron. ▼. 60&. 

^ "AKKoi tk KififitpUm ^atrly UnrietcrBai robt narh riiy S^ir ohtovyrat nA 
wpoffKtifUyovs, rots Kork rby ^y r^ou, Didymi Schol. in Odyss. \\ 14. 

' 'Aftff , xi^^ ^"^hj^t ffuiram Mmo¥ ircU f6^ vtwXnipmfUyoy, Etymologi- 
con Magonm, in T«rbo. 
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Again, when Virgil mentions 

— loca nocte silentia late, v. 265. 

Servius observes, ** Aut hoc est quod supra ait, Umbraeque si- 
tentes, aut vult ostendere esse partem matidi, in qua perpetui^ 
aunt tenebra.*' Accordingly we generally find the \i'estern parts 
of Europe^ with the seas and islands adjacent, coupled in the 
writings of the ancients with the idea of darkness and of gloom. 
They were the regions of the setting sun. Thus Hesiod, speak- 
ing of the Gorgons, 

Topyoi&t 0\ at vaiovffi vepriv kKvtov 'fLccai'Oio, 
'Eax^Tii irpos NYKT02. Hesiod. Theogn. v. 274. 

And the cattle of Geryon, in Erythia, were kept 

2ra0/uj> kv 'HEPOENTI, vkptiv kKvtov 'fUeavolo. 

Thcog. V. 293. 

The ocean, according to Suidas, was not navigable, partly 
on this account — SfexTrXeua-ai ox^k. hh fipaymly^ xa) SKOTOEUH 
Tvyxoivovra,^ And in later times, the Nubian geographer, Al 
Edrisi, uniformly speaks of the Atlantic as (according to the 
Latin version) mare tenebrosum, or mare tenebrarum,^ The 
island Thule, which was a name successively applied to most of 
the isles of the Celtic coast, was particularly represented as a 
gloomy place. Bochart would even derive its name from this 
circumstance — quasi >^1tD JTTW gezirat Thule, i. e. insula tene- 
hrarum. Thus Statins : 

^Vel super Hesperiae vada ealigantia Thules. — Sylv. lib. iii. 5. 20. 

And again, 

— Nigra littora Thules. — Lib. iv. 4. 62. 
And, 

Quantusque nigrantem 

Fluctibus occiduis fessoque Hyperione Tbulen. — Lib. v. 2. 55. 

We may learn, however, from the geographers, what it was 
to which the poets alluded — it was the length of the night 
during winter in the northern climates.^ And it is not a little 
remarkable that according to Eustathius the kind of darkness 
firhicli made the Cimmerians proverbial, was precisely the same 

1 Suidas in *aK€av6s. 
• * " £a occidentis aiterforifl parte, in qua e nutri TenekroBo egreditur sinus maris 
IDamasceni tendons in Ori«ntem." And just aftefi " inter mare Damascenum ae 
mare Tenebrosum.** And again, *< Aggressi sunt mare Tenehrarum, quid in eo esset 
•zploratnri.'' -Geographia Nubiensis ex Arab, in Lat. a Gabrieli Sicnita, &c. 
Par. 16ia. 

- ^ '* Npctes per byeraem obseuras.*' Mela, lib. iii. c. 0.— '^ Nnlli per brumam 
dies." PUq. lib. ii. c. 76. — And so Stiabo, *H/dovs q^K Hx^v^i Ka$mp99f, Lib. iv. 
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as that for which Thule was famous : — w; lvrt\)6BV riv maurh h 
rco exel xXifiuTt fcep/^ecrtai el$ ^jXspovuxTfOV Iv^ ^yovv els f^^^^ ^j^^P^^y 
xol) els f^^oiv vuKToi' xetioi xai 'Hgoioros veg) roov Kifji,iJi,epl(ov Keyoov, 
(pyiv"} ft^ hUp^e(r9ai, &v9poo7FOVs elvon o1 rrjv e^a^r^vov vixrot xaSeJSou- 

Another characteristic of the place given by Homer is the 
hevxi^a verpviv, which was situated, according to the Scholiast^ 
vpis TOi^ xara^iovlois fiegeariv, and which Eustathius has, de more^ 
turned all into a fable. May it not have some reference to the 
white cliff's which it is pretended gave first to Britain the name 
of Albion f The whiteness of the cliffs would most probably 
be one of the first and principal sea-marks of the Phoenicians 
to retogniee the coast by; and it is evidently to the British 
isles that the ancients refer under the name of Tartarus, as the 
more southerly islands of the Hesperides were their Elysium. 

Hades and Tartarus, and the adjacent parts, were sacred to 
Pluto, and more particularly to Proserpine. Thus Homer : 

^H ri fioi e'ibwXov rob* &yai/^ TLeptreijidveia 
"ilrpvy. Odyss. X'. 212. 

And, 

«— Arpvyev yap dyavi) UeptreipSveia. IbideiD, v. 225. 
And, 

Ahrap kvei i/zv^a^ fi^r &ir€ffKibaa* &\\vbis 6XKjf 
'Ayvil TUpactpdyeia, v. 384. 

And, 

"— — €fjtk bk j^iifpoy bios jfpci, 
M$ fjioi Topyelrjv ice^aX^v beivolo TreXutpov 
'£{ "Aibos vifiypeiey Ayavil Ilepflre^ovcta. v. 632. 

Accordingly we learo from the Scholiast on Plato edited by 
Rubnkenius, that there were seven islands in the ocean which 
lies without the Straits^ sacred to Proserpine.^ And Strabo, 
speaking of the wonders related of these parts, says : wep\ he t% 
Ai^lfj^qos xai ry{s Kof/iSf mvrwpa* ?ti ^ijo-Jv «Ivai rfiirfiv Trgoj TJf 
jBpflTTAVix^, xaV %v 6[ioloi toIs ^v SctpLoipdxvi vep) Trjv Aiffirirpav xa) 
TrjV K6§Y\v lepOTTOiehai,^ 

Saturn, too, was said to be banished to and confined in Tar- 
tarus — '• 



^ EaBtathius in Dionys. Perieg. ▼. 681. 

• "Oti §t^v iy4Mro rouUnvi tij i^of mti, rnKuwlmij hiKowri rwhs rOw Urropoiw- 
r«9 rh ir€pl t^j I{» BaKifforir ttytu yhp Kcti ro7s ain&y XP^^^^ ^'"'^ f*^, y^ffrnm iv 
iKfiy^ rf irtXdyti nc/Krc^io}s Upis, Schol. in Plot. Ed. Rnhnk. in TimKum, p. 
207. 

s Strabo, lib. iv. c. 4. p. S20. 
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— - ohi* ei K€ ra yelara velpaff Tinjoc 
Taiffs rat wdvroiOt ty* 'laxeros re Kpdyos re 
"Hfievoi, OVT avyys vireplovo$ ijeXloto 
Tipwoyr\ oi^* &yi/wi(n' fiadifs bi re Tdprapof a/x0/«. II. ff. 478. 

Plutarch, speaking of the demons and perturbations and 
prodigies in the air^ and other wonders which were fabled to be 
heard and seen in the islands of Britain, says, that ** in one of 
those islands Saturn was reported to be imprisoned, with many 
demons attendant on him." ' And in another place he tells us 
the same story of several islands to the west of Britain ; *^ in 
one of which," says he, ** the barbarians feign that Saturn is 
detained by Jupiter, who, as his son, having the care of these 
islands and the sea adjacent, which is named Kgoviov Uikayog, 
resides a little below."* Indeed the name of Kpovog or Saturn 
is intimately connected with these parts in all the accounts that 
the Greeks give of them. The ocean itself^ above the Straits, 
was termed Kpiviog 'flxeuvos :' 

"Hroi 6 ixkv \oKpolo irap* ia^anriv Se<pvpoio 
"ArXas ieriripios KiKXriencerar avrap vnepOev 
TIpos (iopiriVf ira wdibes iLpeiftayitay *ApifiatnrCjyf 
Uoyroy fiiy KaXiovai fre^ri^ydra re Kpdyioy re. 

Dionys. Perieg. v. Sp. 

*0 Si ir^o^ fio^poiv, irtm^oig Xiytrcti irivrog, xa) Kprnog, observes 
Eustathius ; and, after rehearsing the various reasons assigned for 
the name, he adds — 6 ii pt^iios xa) roi rm Kpovov hxrepiMV aJSoia 
ixffT plvmA Porphyry tells us that Saturn constructed a cave 
in the ocean, were he concealed his children.' Strabo, speak- 

' 'O Si Arifx/irpios 1^ r&y ir€p\ rV Bperrat^lai^ vfyrwy cIkoi iroAX2if ipij/Aovs <nrO' 
piJUaSy &¥ iplas taiiju&vw jcol iip^v ovofidfwBiu, irXeucroi Si ahrhs laropias Kcd Bias 
ty^Ka TOfurp rod 0€urt\4us c/s rj^v fyy^*^** K€^l4pr|9 riav ip^ftmy, Mxowrov ab froKkia^s 
iwoiKovvTos, Upobs 8i iced iur^kovs wdyras bwh r&y Bpcrraw»y Byras* iupuco/idyov V 
ainov vewrrl ervyxvirp^ fieydkiiy trtpi rhv i4pa Kol ^toffrifittas iroXXiLs ywMai^ ic. r. \. 
httt fi4v roi fticw dytu v^aov iw f rhy Kp6yoy icarc^x^ai ipfHwpoifi^yoy ivh Bpu£pcw 
Ka0€6?hvTa. li€Cfiby yhp abr^ roy fhrvoy iitfxiixotyfi^ou* woXKohs 8i irep2 (Un-hv cTrm 
Zalfwyas ^aSo^s ical B^pdxoyras, Plutarchus ircpl rS/y *EK\€Xonr^wy Xpifonipianf, 
p. 189. ed. Basil. 1574. 

' 'Qyvylfi ru yritros iarSxpoBty cir &M irerrai 

Zp6iA0v fifi^p&y v^ff hpmayUu iarfyjatHra wkiovn wfAs ^ffwiptsy^ tffMpai ^rptis tffoy 
iKflyris &0€0T»(rai» kcu AxX^Xav, TpoKMOfrtu yuiXurra Korh Hwrfi^s ^Xlov Otpa^^, Sy 
4y fuf rhv Kp6vov ol fidpfiapoi KoBttpx^tu fAv$o\oyov<ny ivh rod Aihs, rhy tk &s vtby 
Mx^yra ^povphy r&v rt yfiat»y iKtiy»y kuL riis Odkdrrris, %y Kp^ioy U4\ayos hyopui' 
fotwi frapoKdroo kw9m. Plutarch, irepi rov *Eft/^myop4yov llpoff^ov rf KiicK^ r%t 
BScX^yqs, p. 614. vide locum. 

* "HTow 'Kopdiutyrm ro7s'Epitt/ylca BpvpoU wpht rf ubrf KPONIOt *XlKEANfii. 
EuBtath. in Dionys. ▼. 285. 

* Eastath. in Dionys. ▼• 82. 

' O9ro» ical d Kpiyos iy rf &Ktayf tAr^Hyrpoy Karmfittyilfti, K^Kpimru rohs kwn9v 
votSof . Porphyr. de Antio Nymphimm, p. S54. 
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ing of an island without the Straits^ says, Ktireu V M r&v ktrTn^ 
floov Ttis vijaou [Ji^igoov ii wokif' ffp^^^i S* a^p rtXiurai^y tori rt 
Kpovtov irgig rp vr^<rlh, x. r. X,' Aod £u8tathiu8 informs us that 
the Pillara of Hercules were once called ihe Pillan ofSaturUf 
ixaXouvri iron xa) Kg6vou (rrijAoi.^ 

Tartarus was the residence of the rebellious Titans : 

Hie genus antiquum Terrse, Titania pubes, 

Fulmine dejecti, fundo volvuntur in imo. ^n. vi. 580. 

And so Callimachus places the abode of the Titans amongst 
the Celtic tribes, in the utmost boundaries of the west : 
Kal vv xdre ^vpSs tis iXevarerai &fJLfiiy HedXos 

BapjSapcic^v Kal KeXroy hyaarfiffayret'' Apria 
'Oyf/iydvoi Tirffves &^* ktnripov iu^arot^vrot 
'Pwaovrai, vi^betrtriy ioiKdres i} iaapiBftot 
Ttiptwiy, iiyUa vXelara icar' iipa fiovKoXioyrau 

Hymn, tls A^Xoi^, v, 171* 

And Justin,' and the Scholiast on Homer,4 place the scene 
of their rebellion and discomfiture in the neighborhood of Tar- 
tessus. And Hesiod says that the Titans 

A&fiara yaierdovaiy etr' 'iliceavoio OefiidXois, Tbeogon. v. Sl6. 

The Satumian Ocean was also termed the Dead Sea: 
'AXAa b* af Kal yeKpoy if^f^fAiaay^ Dionys. v. 33* 

— Kp6yioy bk eKikXriaKOViny 
TI6yrop *YirepP6p€ot fAip9W€s, yeKpfiv re daXatreray* 

Orph. Argonaut, v. 1085. 

By thb we are to understand a region of the dead: for it it 
there, i. e. in Hades, and in Tartarus, that Homer describes the 
dwelling of the Shades. And so Claudian, speaking of the 
extreme western regions, says : 

Est locus, extremum qua pandit Gallia litus 
Oceani pnetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulyssea 
Sanguine libato populum movisse silentem. 
Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volant um 
Flebiiis auditur quaestus. Simulacra coloni 
Pallida, dejunctasqne vident migrare^^rtf^, &c. 

Claudian. in Rufinum, lib. i. ▼• 122. 
Tzetzes tells us of a people who inhabited the coasts of the 
ocean about Britain, and who were accustomed to hear when 

1 Strabo, lih. iii. c. 5. p. 272. * EuBtath. in Dionys. ▼. 64. 

* " Saltus vero TarteBiorum, in quibns TitanaB bellum adTersus deos gessiMe 
pro^tur, incoluera Caretes." Justio. Hist lib. zliv. c. 4. 
'* Schol. in Horn. II. (f. v. 479. 
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m their beds knocking «t their doors, tnd voices calling on 
them : on this Ibey arose, and, coming to the beach, found 
strange ships filled with seamen. Having gone on board, they 
arrived, after one moment's rowing, at the island of Britain, 
although in their own ships they could scarcelj reach it in a 
day and a night with full sail. Here they disembarked, but 
saw no one ; hearing however voices calling to them, and hold- 
ing conversation with invisible beings. And after some time 
they returned home by the same conveyance, and in the same 
space of time. ^* Hither,'' he says, ** pass over, according to the 
Grecians, the umisofthe dead, which is similar to what Hesiod 
says of the heroes." ' According to Porphyry, indeed, the western 
parts of the world generally were consecrated to the demons, 
as the eastern parts were to the gods. 

A principal reason for supposing Homer's Hades to be in 
Italy, appears to have been, because Avemus was reported to 
be one of the entrances to the infernal domains. But if the 
real origin of this Aible had been attended to, no such conclu- 
sion would ever have been drawn from it. The entrances to 
Hades will be generally found to be situated on the coast, and 
in such situations as to afford a presumption of their having 
formerly been stations, or watering-places, of the Phoenicians, in 
their voyages to^vard8 the Straits and the regions of the West. 

One of the most famous was the Promontory of Tsnarus in 
Laconia ; and its situation, and the temple of Neptune for 
which it was noted, are sufficient to confirm the observation. 
And the author of the Orphic Argonautics mentions it particu- 
hrly as the point of Greece which they made for in their return 
from the same voyage : 

Kai fi* ci fjikr wXwovret ivKrifiivffy in* *ltt\ic6y 
Qvvoy cyii b* iKOfitiv €iri Talrapor ^jrefiSeyra, k. r, X. 

Orph. Argonaut, v. 137^. 
Such, too, was the case with Avernus. It was probably from 

' TlefA r^v iuerhv rod 'inpli tV Bperd^piay v9i<rw *tUteatfod, Mpwieol rirts oIkovow 
l^tjh^ptu, KdroiKOi ftkw 4|^ayyol, ^4pop S) ft^ r^ouwrws a^o«r. 0^«i ircpl riLs 
9ih&y oIkUs Ko&t^vrts ^iu^s iKowmffi KcAo^f «dnohs, tcai koAtov mfA rhs $6pas 
•UAdvovrou. iufaardvTts 9^ TAoia t^iaKOvari rtya, olx^ rii a^iav, ivifidrMP fiwrd, 
fiti Tttvra odp 9l(n\96mts iiltf, fawf wphs r^r Bptravylap tfrjffw «caraifx>v<ri Ko^wriXa- 
TmTt s. Ktdfr€p fjMkU I^K^ mrxJhtiUpif "KoS/^wi ir§trrafu¥ou KorairXioprts elf dM^r, 
irt rtut Uuus vmkri lUxp^irrau iicuyouw^wofidtn-n i^dy^v^ir t^ o(ttt Mrtt ^4pmf 
m9 #r(j3aras. otl^n 9i 6p&vT€S iuco^ovffi ^c^v^f r&v diroScxo/iUKwy attrobs icar* 
SMfMu ma fcora ^vhtunp^, mu merit nyytwntty itid T^xf^ miKoi6<njs nfrrorff* Ktd ttb- 
«dr M 6tio'ms iifwoKpwiUi>9$v, vol o0r« iroXly /u(f ^owf wphs riiv iabrwv iarowKdoP' 
««t tMdtvrreu rmv tni&p iKe^porfyup, 1^ St€ o6f t!xor iarticifufoy hf fUvroi ndints 
"^-im *E,\kfiPm¥, ixei r&f rSy inro$f^uuc6rmf ttdytuf ^vxds. hpwmil 'Ho'/oS^ ^ifTi 
Wir ip4mp. Tsetses in Henodi Erg. p. 60. £s Off. Plaotia. Rapbelepgii. 
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lbeiice» or at lenstfrom tben^boufs^ that tfaey mtde immedifttely 
ior the oceao ; just as we iearn from Diodorus Siculus,' thai 
the islaDd Melita (dow Malta) was to .those perhaps who 
sailed along the African coast instead of the coast of Europe. 
•There was reported, too, to be a descent to the shades on the 
coast of the Mariandyni, in Pontus: 

"Eivda fxey els 'AiSao carac/Sarct eerrl iciXev&oSf. 
"Axpri re vpofiXijs *Aj(epovaias v\Jj60i re/yei, 
Aiv^ecs r* 'A^epofv aWi^y iia veloOi rifiyiay 
"Axprfyp iK /leyaXjys irpo\ohs iffffi <^&payyo$» 

Apollon. Rhod. Argon, lib. ii. v. 352. vide Schol. 

This was situated on the Euxine ; but ti^is sea was believed 
by the ancients to be connected towards the north, with the 
ocean. And it is worthy of remark, that there was here a cave 
similar to that at Tsenarus.' There was a Nixo^fuivTlei in Thea- 
protis, which wa^ also called Avernus. And there was, nM>re* 
over, an Avernus, or^Aopfog, near Tartessus.* 

Virgil has, doubtlessly, placed his NexvopMvrU in Italy. But 
even in Virgil's description of the infernal regions, there are 
many marks which identify its real situation with that of the 
Hades of Homer. Deiphobus, for instance, asks of iEneas— 
Sed te qui vivum casus, age fare vicissim, 
Attulerint : pelagine vents erroribus actus ? 
An roouitu Divum t An quae tu fortuna iatigat, 
Ut tristes sine sole dooms, loca turbida, adires. 

iEo. vi. 531. 
*' Non ad inferos,** says Servius, *' sed ad locum in quo in- 
feronim descensus est, i. e. ad Avemum, si intra terram sunt 
inferi/' But if this were the meaning, the question would be 
quite absurd ; as being shipwrecked on the coast of Italy, could 
imply no neeessity of going to Hades. This was seen by 
Servius^ who therefore adds — ''Alii aliud intelligunt, qui sub terra 
esse inferos volunt secundum chorographos et geometras, qui 
dicunt terram (r^ipe«iSij esse, quas aqua et aere sustentatur; 
quod, si est, ad antipodes potest navigatione perveniri, quia. 



' *tis 0€oU phf rh kyoroXutdr Mfto^i tkrhivnicd* Porphyr. de Astro Nyinpha- 
nim, p. 268. 

* ** Id CO primdm Mariaadyiii nibem habitant, ab Argivo (nt femnt) Herevle 
datim. H«raclea Tocitator : id hmm fidem adjicit. Jvzta specvs tat Achaniaia, 
ad Manee (ut aiuat) perviva ; atque inde «xtractum Cerbenun aziatimaat." Mak, 
iib. I. c. 20. ** In ipao Teoaio Naptoni temploia, etapacoa, iiJi, quem in PobIo 
Acheruaium dizimiui, fccia et fabula aimilia*" Mela, lib. IL c. 4. 

* *H a^ Tdiprncrffot94?a$*l0€pudivtfA rhy "'At^yw- kiftyn^* Scbol. Anatopluia 
Kan. 
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qirantom ad nos spectat^ ihferi sunt, sicut nos iltis. Hinc est 
quare sub terra inferos dicimus esse, quamque illud sit, quia no* 
vem cingitur circulis. Tiberianus ioducit epistolam vento alla- 
tam ab antipodibus, quod habet, * Superi inferis salutem/ " &c« 
He need not^ however, have removed them quite so far, as the 
passage evidently refers to the situation of the Homeric Hades, 
and the notion is stolen from the question put to Ulysses in the 
Odyssey : 

TiKPov iuovp Tcwi JiXOes vvo io^ov ijepSeyra, 

Z(i>6s kiiv ; ^oXcxov hk r&he ctafoiaiv opdadaC 

Mitrff^ yap fieydXoi worafiol kqI beiva fiiedpa, 

'fticeavof fxkv wpSTa, tov ovirus etrrl wepijoai, 

TleS^v iorr*, Tfjv fiii ris i^Jf ehepyia v^a. Od. X'. 154. 




T. W. 



PHILOLOGICAL EXTRACTS 

From E* H. Barker's Letters on the Authorship 

of Junius^ Letters. 

No. IL — [Concluded from No. LXXV.'\ 

5. The only other instance of the kind, which I have seen in the 
^writings of Sir Philip, is that about the Elg^n marbles and the statues 
of Phidias, in the Letter Missive to Lord Holland, 1816. pp. 61-73. and 
it is an admirable specimen of his talents for philosophical criticism: — 
'*' In reading the Report of the select Committee, (of the Hoose of 
Commons on the ISlgin marbles,) one of their first propositions, inclu- 
ding an historical assertion, seems to me a paradox, the truth of which 
however I am not bound or disposed to deny, viz. * that the date of 
these works must be referred to the original building of tbe Parthenon^ 
and to tbe designs of Pkidiat^ the dmwn of every thing which adorned 
and ennobled Greece.' From this position, compared with what we 
know of the architecture and statuary of Athens, it follows that the 
Jhtt productions of those arts were at once perfect, without previous 
defect or gradual improvement. The dawning light is in the meridian. 
Birth and maturity have but one date. This discovery is new in the 
Jiatural history of man. In all other attainments of human skill, the 
arrival at perfection is by progression. Were there no temples or 
statues in Athens or in Greece, before Phiditu f By whom, and when 
ivas the temple of Jupiter built at Olympia; or the temple of Theseus 
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ftt Athens? On questions: of date it Is io Tain to look for aoenraej in 
the Greek historiansy nor is it always safe to rely on their veracity. On 
this point I speak with more moderation than 1 think. A peremptory 
languaji^ in matters of opinion, is always offensive and never in its 
place, but when it is called on to command. In me, who court instruc* 
tiou, because I want it, a tone of authority would be worse than un^ 
becoming. Graeiu mendax was proverbial among the Romans. Plu* 
•iaroh and others speak of the Heeatompedon and the Parthenon^ as of 
one and the same building. Now it appears to me that either this 
must be a mistake, or the text is not correct, or it is a mere epithet 
carelessly used. The Heeatompedon was a square temple of a hundred 
feet, and if it were fifty feet high, would make half a cube. Mr. Wil- 
kins says that the area embraced by the uppermost step of the Fartke' 
non, is little more than two hundred and twenty-seven feet in length 
and one hundred and one in breadth. The former then must have 
been a moderate building compared to the latter. But Herodotus 
affirms that Xerxes burnt the citadel, and with it the temple of the 
Goddess, of which last he repented; and that the utter destruction oi 
the whole city was completed by Mardonius. Yet Mr. Stuart says: 
^The temple of Minerva in the Acropolis was called the Parthenon and 
JOecatompedonJ To me it is plain, that they were different temples, oil 
the same site, with very different dimensions. The former was built 
about fifty years after the Heeatompedon was destroyed. Be all this aa 
it may, I shall leave it to the learned to discover the meaning of 
Plutarch's words, and proceed to other questions in my mind of much 
greater interest and curiosity, concerning the two celtbrated statues 
of Minerva and Jupiter, undoubtedly the works of Phidias, and placed 
by him in their respective temples at Athens and Olympia.' Here 
again we have a singular proof of the inaccuracy and carelessness of 
Grecian historians. Pausanias and all of them say that these two 
statues, one of which was fifty-four feet high, sitting, the other thirty- 
nine feet, standing, were positively made of ivory and gold. Of the 
latter Pausanias says : A^^ 8i Ik re ihi^atnos th tyaXfia koX xf^^^ ircvoiii- 
roi, (p. 41.) Some of these careless writers, quoted by Meursius^ 
describe the Minerva as made all of pure gold ; others, as all of ivory, 
without a qualification, abatement, or explanation of any kind. Even 
Pliny, on this point, is full as inaccurate and obscure, as if he had 
never seen the two statues, or never considered or inquired what they 
were made of. He says, (lib. 34. cap. S.) * Phidias, praeter Jovem 
Olympium, quem nemo aemulatur, fecit et ex chore ague Minervam 
Atheuis, quae est in Partbenone adstans ;' which words, as long aa 
words express meaning, affirm that both the statues were made of 
ivory. Now my conviction is, that every one of these writers, in the 

* ''After a lung search, I cannot discover with certainty, by whom, or when 
tlie temple of Theseus was buiit. On the whole, however, it seems probable that 
it was erected by Cimon, or in his time, or about forty years before Pericles. I 
leave it to the learned to consider, whether that date of such a temple, with such 
a statuary, can be consistent with the assertion of the Committee." 

* ** Pausanias says that the temple of Jupiter at Olyropia was built, but not 
when, by a native architect called Libo ; that it was sixty^eight feet high, ninety- 
five feet wide, and two hundred and thirty feet long, tie says that the god, sitti4g 
on a throne, was made of gold and ivory. (I. 5. p. 304-5-6.) The temple must have 
been built long before the Peloponuesian war !" 
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and indispnUble mbm of their own buigiiafe, asserti a grost, 
Eidicaloas fiilMbood. Such eBormom statnes neither were, nor oonid 
bo made of gold, or iYory, in tlieir solidity, a*, they might ha^e been of 
■larble. A quantity of gold or i^ory, or both, soffioient for the purpose^ 
oonid not hate been fonnd in all Greece, nnoh less in Attica; and, 
eren if it had existed, Phidias and Pericles, and indeed the people of 
Athens and £lis must have been frantic to lavish and waste such pre- 
oioos materials on the inside of such statues. The fact is, they were 
hoUow, and covered in some parts with 2smtfut, or thin plates applied 
of ivory, in others of gold, which on occasion might be and actaally 
were taken off. All the gold, furnished by Pericles to Pljidias for the 
statue of Minerva, amoanted only to forty-foar talents of pure gold, 
equal to abont 8,5!26/. in our standard. The intrinsic value of the 
Attic talent is by no means ascertained by comparison with any modern 
eoin, much less is it a clear case among the learned. This quantity 
■ugbt be snilicieot to cover as much of the statue as was not plated 
with ivory, but would go a very little way to fill it. The outside, so 
formed, was supported by an internal construction or machinery of 
brass and cedar-wood. As far as I have been able to trace this qaes« 
tion, the first person who discovered the fallacy imposed on us by the 
Greek writers, and swallowed without hesitation or inquiry by the' 
moderns, was M. de Pauw, a merciless inquisitor into literary frauds, 
and a fatal foe to learned impostors. The following extract from his 
MUekerekes PMlou^kimiei sur les Grees (Vol. ii. p. 112,) printed at 
Bsriin in 1788, ought To excite the reader's curiosity. After proving 
to demonstration that the ivory and gold in question consisted oi 
plates laid on, ormppliquis, par piiees rmpporUts^ &c. he says: — 

** * Pour communiquer k toutes ces pieces rapport^es le degre de 
oonsistance dont elles avoient besoin, il faut que la Minerve de Phir 
dias ait 6te interieorement soutenue par un corps prodigieux de fer on 
d'airain, revdtu dans sa prindpale lonjpieur de lames de bnis de c^dre, 

2ui formoient Tame de ce oolosse, dont toute la capacity 6toit vuide; et 
MBien avoue que ces ouvrages d'ostentation, si riches en appareoce, et 
otk Ton ne voyoit briller que Vox et Tivoire, ^toientint^rieurement garnis 
de t<nles d'araign^es, et servoieot Tasyle aux insectes et aux animaux 
immondes, qui frequentoient les temples et les auteh de la Gr^e.' 

** Lucian's words, to which M. Pauw refers, are : ' The richest of these 
statues were covered with ivory, and here and there, {6\lyov Strop,) glit- 
tered with gold. Withinside they were supported by frames of wood, 
{hr6iv\M,) in which whole troops of mice took shelter, and formed their 
eemmon wealth.' {itfyixm /iv&y.y 

^ It seems to me remarkable that it is noi stated by Pansanias or Pliny 
that the statue of Victory, of four cubits high, (therefore not a Victor 
tiola,) stood, or was placed standing, on the extended right-band of 
Minerva, which must include the arm, or there would be no extension. 
But Epictetos^ does say so distinctly. Now if the Victory were solid 
of any metal, it must weigh down the arm, or break it, unless the 
inside of the limb were of brass, and that too attached to a metallic 
frame supporting the statue. 

f' Supposing this state of the case, as fares relates to the outward ap- 
pearance and internal machinery of the statues to be indisputable, a 



' In the Jupiter "ifragaedas. ' Lib. ii.'cSp. 8. 
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^[Oestioii remftinsy which he, who can answer it in plaiii intelligible 
language, and not in terms of art, most have ranch more skill and 
sagacity than I can pretend to. My own soperannnated thoogbts havtf 
been wasted on it in Tain. The tf;nreik of the god and goddess mnst 
have been- composed and formed on a coyered frame of some kind or 
other, and that frame supported throoghout by internal bars of brat* 
or wood. I ask what was the composition of that frame, and of the 
figures or shapes which were supported by it ; and how, or by what 
medium or contact they were supported by the inside machinery ? TH 
me it appears that the forms, at least, of the statues must have been 
finished, before the kaninm of gold and ivory could be applied to tho^e 
forms by way of CHrnament or dress. Here I shall conclude this part 
of my meditations, with one note of admiration more to the statues. It 
U possible, or is it conceivable, that Pausanias, Plutarch, and Pllnjr, 
should not have known the internal construction of these colossal 
statues, or that they should have believed or imagined that they were 
literally made of solid gold and ivory ! On tlie subject of these wow- 
derfnl works of art, there remains still one consideration, worthy of 
your taste and genius, and then you shall be at liberty, portd mt(^«ft- 

^^The enormous disproportion of the size of these statues to the 
temples, which held them, must have been obvious to every eye. Nay, 
I should think, it must have been the first impression made on tha 
spectator, the moment he entered the temple. Yet, if my utmost rc^ 
searches have not failed or misled me, it is certainly true that n» 
ancient writer has taken notice, or, if at all, very slightly, of this 
manifest and striking disproportion, except Strabo, much less to ac- 
count for it. The geographer says only that * the greatest of all wae 
the ivory statue of Jupiter, {ikt^drrtyor ^^kwor,) made by Phidiatf fH 
such a magnitude that, although the temple was of the greatest sian^ 
the artist seemed to have missed the marie, or failed^ of symmetry (Ae^ 
tmeen iks status andthstempU). He made the statue sitting, yet almost 
touching the roof with the summit of its head, giving an impression on 
the eye, that if the god were to rise and stand upright, he must unroof 
the temple.' In this place it is natural to ask a question, which, as far 
as my little learning reaches, has never been answered, Why, of all 
the single statues of the heathen celestial gods, the Jupiter alone is 
represented sUting f Because he was their supreme divinity. The 
others, even the Minerva, or Goddess of Wisdom, were his ministers 
or agents, and, as bis inferiors, stood in his presence, whenever they 
were persocified. He alone is not in action. His power is in repose, 
serene and majestic, and executes bis pleasure, not by motion or com- 
mand, but' by pure volition. 

** Is it to be believed that Phidias was not aware of a palpable 
violation of the laws of symmetry between his own work and the case 
which contained it? or that, seeing the fact, be should not have 
intended it? or that, with that intention, he should have had no 
rational purpose to be answered by it? FUnot believe it. The dimen- 
sions of so great an artist are not to be measured by the mere visual 
faculty of vulgar eyes. The altitude of such a being must be taken 
with a quadrant. First, undoubtedly he meant to magnify his statue 
at the expense of the temple ; and, so meaning, the disproportion he 
resorted to, could not fail of its effect. So far a common caviller might 
accuse him- of vanity. A critic of a higher order might content bimselC 
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with subscribing^ ta the acoarate and enlightened conclusion of QaiiH 
tilian, who illostrates the statue of Jupiter by its moral impression : 
< Cujus polchritudo adjecisse aliqaid etiam receptas religioni videtar ; 
adeo majestas operis deum aeqnavit.' 

** Was that all? Had he no theory, of a more eleirated ascent, in con- 
templation? Yes; I swear by the genios of Phidias himself, he had 
another purpose worthy of him, which he has left it to the statoe to 
denounce. Tde Deitt 1 represent, fills his own temple, and leaves 
NO ROOM FOR ANY OTHER GoD.'' — Extroct from Sir Philip Franeii^ 
Letter Missive to Lord Holland, 

I consulted my intelligent and esteemed friend, the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes, B.D., on the snbject, and he favored me with the following 
observations in his reply : 

'' With respect to the work in toto^ it appears to me yerylike the 
effort of a man who did not write Junius, but wished it to be thought 
be did. It is clever, and has many pointed passages, but not the raci- 
ness of Junius's style. With regard to that part, to which you have 
particularly drawn my attention, I should say that the remarks of Sir 
Philip are in general very just and true. Those concerning the gold 
and ivory statues agree in the main with the great and splendid work of 
Quatre-Mere de Qnincy on the Chryselephantine Statuary. With re- 

fard to the Hecatompedon (p. 64.) he is right— it was the old temple 
Qrnt and destroyed by the Persians, and a vast many of the stones 
which composed it, especially those of the pillars, are at this day to be 
«een, (according to the conjectures of able antiquaries,) worked up in 
the walls of the Acropolis. As for Stuart, though a fine architect, he 
was not a very accurate scholar. Sir Philip is wrong, when he says 
that only the statues of Jupiter were ever represented in a sitting pos- 
ture : take the following instance of the contrary from Pausanias, 
i^Corinth. 217.) T^ 8i AyaXfia r^s^Hpos M, ep6vov Kddfrrcu /urycdcc fUya, xP^oO 
lijkv KiBtt iKit^wTos, IloXvKkfirov 8^ fipyov. His remark in capitals at the bot- 
tom of p. 72. seems to me a very happy one. In the words of Sir Phi- 
lip, vive et vakJ** — Appendiada, iL 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

In a work which the writer of this article has lately published, 
he has attempted to prove that in the Revelation of St. John 
the symbolical personage designated the Dragon, the old ser- 
pent called the Devil and Satan, is paganism. It is stated, as a 
canon for the interpretation of Scripture prophecy, *' that every 
symbol should be considered as having the same import where- 
.ever it occurs :" and as commentators have generally been of 
opinion that Christianity conflicting with Paganism is indicated 
in the twelfth chapter of the Revelation by the war in heaven 
between Michael and his angels, and the Dragon and his angels ; 
U is contended that the Dragon introduced again in the twea- 
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tietfa chapter, and described in precisely the saoie terns, must 
also be Paganism ; and that paganism, at the commencement of 
the ninth centur j, was confined to a symbolical abyss by Charle^ 
magne, king of France. 

in accordance with this interpretation, the following transla* 
tions and criticisms are submitted to the consideration of the 
reader. The Greek' of the fourth yerse in the twentieth chap« 
ter may be literally rendered thus: — 

** I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was 
given unto them ; and I saw the souls of those that had been be* 
headed for the testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God ; and 
whoever worshipped not the beast, nor his image, and took not 
the mark on their forehead or on their hand, and lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years." 

The following is a free translation : ^' And in the apace of th« 
thousand years, I saw thrones, and those who sat on them, to 
whom judgment was given ; and I saw the souls of those that had 
been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the word of 
God; and I saw those who worshipped not the beast, nor hb 
image, and who received not his mark on their foreheads, or oa 
their hands ; and I saw those who lived and reigned with Christ.^ 

The original Greek of this passage has had a singular fortune 
under the hands of translators. After the word 1(^0^^ souls,, there 
is a participle in the perfect or pluperfect tense which is followed 
by four verbs^ all aorists. The participle is in our common versioa 
rendered by a verb in the imperfect tense, which ought to have 
been in the pluperfect ; and of the verbs, the two former have 
been converted into the pluperfect, and the two latter have been 
left in the imperfect tense : but still worse than all this, the gram* 
matical construction or government has been completely changedv 
I will not assert that the translators have done this capriciously, 
arbitrarily, or at random ; but I am disposed to think that if their 
minds had not been pre- occupied by a Jewish tradition, they 
would not have rendered the passage in the manner they have. 
Here seems to me to be a striking proof of the justness and imr 
portance of some observations of Dr. Chalmers, on the supreme 
authority of revelation. '^ What is the reason,'^ he asks^ ^' why 
there is so much more unanimity among critics and grammarians 
about the sense of any ancient author than about the sense 
of the New Testament i Because the one is made purely e 

' Koi ^o» 0p6vovs, Kol iKdjBuratf in^ alrohs, Kot Kplfia ^S^ atfrois* noIt^ ^'^fX^ 
rfiy T9W9\tKurfi4vay Sik riiv fuxprvptap 'Itftrov Kot Si& rhp \6jw rov Ocov, ical oXram 
oh wpofftK^viiccw r^ Bripi^ offrc rg ^IkSpi $drro¥, mU o^k IX^jSoi' rh x^^poiytM htl ih 
inirwirov ical ^\ r^y X*^ oJtnSip^ need ^i^qv icol 4fiaffihtvaw lurik rov XfiM?t8 
r& x^Aia hif. Rev. zx. 4. 
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Bf|t I foresee a formidable objection to my hypothesis, h 
lifriU be said that the period of a thousand years, or the millen- 
pipoiy comprises not the whole series of particulars detailed in 
the passage under review, but should be considered as relating 
fnly to the last clause, and specifying the duration of the spiritual 
9r personal reign of Christ on earth. To remove this objection I 
ijuiy observe, that persons or things enumerated in a sentence, and 
GODJoined together, form a plurality: John andWilliam and James 
are the Christian names of three of my sons; but the term '^Chris- 
^p napBes'' cannot be predicated of John individually^ or of Wil- 
liam iqdividuallyj qr of James individually ; it is only true of them 
(M>Uectively : Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, are the four 
aeasons of the year^ btit the substantive, seasons, cannot be pre- 
fiipated of spring separately, or of summer separately, or of 
fatuipn separately, or of winter separately ; it is only applica* 
Ma to diem when taken together. The same observation is 
^psferable to tiipe. The apostle Paul states, that *' God 
gave unto the people of Israel judges, about the space of four 
hundred and fifty years/' ' Not two or three judges for the 
whole period* por two or three at one time followed by others 
in succession ; but those magistrates were raised up one after 
ilipther, and but one at a time sustained the oflSce of judge. 
Qthniel judged Israel forty years ; Tola was judge twenty-two 
jiaars ; Jephtba six years ; and £li forty ; and odiers were su^ 
preme magistrates of Israel for different periods. To none of 
tbase singly can the space of time mentioned by die apostle be 
applied, but to the sum of the periods during which they re- 
spectively governed, till the time of the prophet Samuel. The 
pame inspired writer says, quoting from the Psalms, ** Harden 
not ypur hearts as in the provocation^ in the day of temptation 
iu9 the wilderness, when * your fathers tempted me, proved me, 
and saw my works forty years." Here a series of things both 
expressed and implied has a space of time assigned for dura* 



' Actsxiii. 20. 

' On this adverb, Dr. Macknigfat has the following observation : — 
^ Where yonr fathers tempted me. This, which is the Syriac and the 
Ynlgate translation, is more just than our English version, * When 

{onr fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty years/ 
'or the word * when' implies, that at the time of the bitter provocation 
the Israelites had seen God's works forty years : contrary to the his- 
tory which showeth, that the bitter provocation happened in the begfin- 
9ing of the third year from the Exodus. Whereas the translation in 
the Vulgate, agreeably to the fuatter of fact, represents God as saj^ing, 
by David, that the Israelites tempted God in the wilderness daring 
ft>rty years, notwithstanding alt that time they had seen God*8 mira- 
clee."— Apost Epist Note on Heb. iii. 0« 
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tkm. The Israelites tempted 6od iti the i^ilderbess of sio. 
when they murmured for bread, and they proved hitii wheil tie 
furnished th^m with manna. They tempted him at Rephidim^ 
afterwards called Massah, where they murmured for water, and 
said, Is the Lord aniong us or not? And they proved him when 
he made water to issue from the rock in Horeb to remove 
their thirst. At Sinai they provoked God by making a golden 
calfj and worshipping the work of their own hands. At another 
place they tempted him by demanding flesh to eat, and thcfy 
proved him when be sent quails to gratify their senstial appetites. 
In these and in a variety of other instances they tempted God^ 
proved him, and saw his works forty years. The supply of 
manna aud of water was indeed uninterruptedly continued^ but 
in the other things there was a succession ; and the sum of thi 
series amounts to forty years. The words of the afifostle m$^ 
be arranged and translated in the same manner^ as it has been 
proposed to render the verse which has been subjected to t 
critical examination : '^ Harden not your hearts as in the prchfcP^ 
cation, iii the day of temptation in the wilderness ; iohert^ 
through the space of forty years, your fathers tempted hitj, 
proved me, and saw my works." 

W. V: 

Idle, near Bradford, 
Dec. 1828. 



CORRUPTION OF DEMIURGUSl 

In the ancient Scholia on the Thebaid of Statiug, wfaieh by toato 
are ascribed to Lutatins, or Luctatins Placidus, or, as be ii$ called 
by others, Placidus Laetantius, there is a passage in which it iti 
asserted that the highest god, of whontf Statins speaks In iM 
4th book, is called Ihmogargon. But the lines in Statins whehi 
this occurs are at follow : 

'< deimdft ^aim tt quidqaid dici, aosciqae' timeds, 
£t turbare Hecaten, ni te, ThymbraM, vererer : 
Ei tr^dicis munH summumt queni scir6 nelastuoi est : 
Ilium sed taceo."— Lib. iv. v. 514, &c 

'^ Dicit [Statius] Deum Deoaogorgona suoniium,'' says the sobo» 
iiaflt. On this, however. Gale in his notes on the flftb section wl 
iamblichus de Mysteriis, rightly observes, "CaeterumLactantii ilium, 
locum, a multis tentatum, Tibet hie in melius, ut spero, restituere.— 
Quit sit iste Demogorgon, vel, ut alii scribuht inept^, Ihemdgdr- 
gon? Wierds de Pr^st. Dsemonum inter Magds infames comnle- 
morat DaemogorgbAa (aliis Dariiigeronta. Scholiastea Ms.) AdocI- 
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tat ad Locani vi. nescio quis scholiastes, '* ipse Dnniogorgon Qami 
.Qorgone quam exteri timent superior." Atqui oomen hoc nu9- 
quam alilH extat, praeterquam in hoc Lactantii loco corrupto. 
Lego igitur Demiurgum. " Cujus nomen (inquit Lactantiiis) scire 
Don potest." Enimvero si nomen sit Daemogorgon, jam illud 
acimus. Porro paucis infra Lactantius docet, se tradere ea, quae 
scribit de Deo isto, ex Pythagora, Platoue, et Tagete. Jam De- 
miurgus apud Platonem in Timaeo aKaroyofxaffros.'* 

Prior, however, to Gale, Farnaby appears to have conjectured 
that Daemogorgon is the Demiurgus. For in his note on the lines 
in the sixth book of Lucan's Pharsalia, — 

^Paretis? an ille 
-Compellandus erif, quo nunquam terra vocato 
Non concussa fremit/' — 

jhe observes: ''Daemogorgon Deorum princeps, sive Demiurgus 
iUe sit (Piatonis) Deus sumnius, omnium rerum creator, cujus 
oomen arcanum . et ineffabile inter caetera Deorum nomina citare 
oeEas, nisi summa urgente necessitate/' But that Farnaby*s Lucan 
was prior to the lamblichus of Gale is evident. For the first edi- 
tion of the former, as we learn from Fabricius, was Loud. 16I8, 8vo. 
and the second edition, Francof. l624, 8vo. ; but of Gale's lam- 
blichus there is only one edition, and that was published at Ox- 
ford, 1678, fol. it is singular, therefore, that Gale should claim 
the merit of a discovery which Farnaby prior to him had made ; 
and the singularity is greatly increased when we consider that 
Gale, beiujs: a scholar and a schoolmaster, ought not to have been 
ignorant of the contents of Farnaby's Lucan. 

Gale, too, in asserting that the Demiurgus according to Plato in 
the Timaeus is aKarovojiaffros, i. e. nameless^ is egregiously mistaken. 
For Plato says of this divinity in the Timaeus : tov /lev ovv iroci^rijy 
Kai warepa rovhe rov wavros evpeiv re epyoy, xai evpovTa, €ii airayTas 
oivvaTov Xeyeiv : i. e. ** It is therefore difficult to discover the 
muker and father of this universe, and, when found, it is impossi- 
ble to speak of him to all men." But the Demiurgus or Jupiter, 
both. according to the Chaldean and Grecian theology, is not the 
bighest god; since he subsists at the extremity of the intellectual 
triad of gods, which consists of Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter.' Hence 
he is not perfectly ineffable. Of the great first principle, however, 
of all things, or the one, Plato says in the Parmenides : Ovh* apa 
ovofia €tmv avry, ovSe 'Koyo$, ovhe ru eition^fiiy, ovSe aioSriiru, ovbe 
ioitu Ov <l»aiy€Tai, Ovb" ovofiaSerai Qpa, ovbt Xeyerac, ovbe bo^a^ 
Seratg <ntbe yiyvutrKerai, ovbe rt rtay oprwy avrov attrOaperai, Ovg 
eoiioev : i* -e. " Neither therefore does any name pertain to it, QOr 

. > See this copiously and beautifully unfolded by Proclus in Plat. 
Theol. lib. v. And in the same book, p. 308. sec also the above pas* 
ugfi from the Timseus most satisfactorily exjplained. 
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dilcourte, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion. It does not 
appear that there can. Hence, it can neither be named nor ipoken 
#/, nor conceived by (pinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any 
being. So it seems." 

To these two causes, viz. the Demiurgue and the iwgffabk jnin- 
tiph of all things, Plato likewise alludes as follows, in his sixth 
Epistle : Kac rov rwv warruv 0eov tfyifiova riay re ovriav rac rtaw 
/ntXXovTiaVf rov re riyefjioyos xai atnov trarepa Kvpiov evofivvvrat iv 
av oyrtas t^iK^aof^iafiev eiffo/ieOa ^ravres oa^s ets hvvafAiv ayOptuntr 
evbmfiovuy : i. e. "And swearing by that God who is the leader 
of all things present and future, and by the father and lord of this 
leader and cause, whom we shall all of us, if we truly philosophise^ 
clearly know, as far as this is possible to be effected by felicitous 
men.'' This likewise is corroborated by the ft^owing very re- 
markable passage from the works of Ficinus : " In Epistola ad 
Syracusanos inquit Plato^ Mundi quinetiam architectum verhie 
ejpprimi tmlgo non posse, testis est is meus, multo minus architecU 
patrem''^ Ficin. Op. tom. ii. p. 1189. 

I only add, that Milton, notwithstanding his great learning, 
appears to have had no conception that the word Demogorgan 
is a corruption of Demiurgus: for in the second book of his 
Paradise Lost, v. 965, he says, 

— « and by them stood 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogargon,*' 

THOMAS TAYLOR. 
Manor Place^ Walworth. 



ON THE WRITINGS OF AUSONIUS. 

From the era of the civil wars to the reign of Trajan, the series 
of extant Latin poets, though unequally divided among the differ- 
ent periods, continues tolerably uninterrupted. Lucretius, Catul- 
lus, — the Augustan constellation, Phaedrus, Lucan, Persius, and 
Seneca, — and last, and not least in number or excellence, the third 
great cluster of wits who illustrated the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan — carry on, though not all in metal of the same purity or 
brightness, the chain of which Father Ennius was the commencing 
link. At this latter point, however, a great and remarkable chasm 
ensues. From the times of Trajan to those of Theodosius, a space 
of two hundred years, with the exception of the eclogues of 
Calpurnius, one or two indifferent ecclesiastical poets, and perhaps 



* Where Ficinus found this passage I know not; for it is not in aojr 
4)f the Epistles of Plato that are now extant. 
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a>iew fragneiits, no. relics of Roman poetry exist; and had tli* 
wiitings of Ausonius and. Claudian likewise perished; (for Sidonjua 
9ml hb eompeera are scarcely worth mentioning in this view, aud 
the religious poets cannot well be considered as belonging to the 
old stock,) the line of ciamcal Latin poets would have terminated 
with Juvenal, Martial, and Statins. 

Of this literary phenomenon we shall not attempt the solution. 
How much is to be attributed to the usual ravages of time, how 
much to the wilful destruction of manuscripts, and how much to 
the inferior merit of the poets themselves, their transient popula- 
rity, or the diminished cultivation of the art, we leave it to others 
to inquire. It is more to our present purpose to observe, that, 
although the stamina of Roman poetry remained the same, the 
lapse of so many ages must have effected an important change in 
its accidents, in its forms, in its language, in the feelings vdiicb 
were its animating spirit, and in the subjects on which it was 
employed. True it is, that the effect vras not more than proportion* 
ate to the cause ; on the contrary, when all circumstances are con- 
Mderedyit is rather remarkable that so much of the original features 
•f the muse of Latiom remains discernible. This is more the case 
with Claudian than with Ausonius; for Claudian, whether owing 
to his own better judgment, or to the happy accident of his being 
born in a Grecian city, which emancipated him in a great measure 
from the influence of vernacular corruptions, as well as from other 
causes of deterioration, appears to have modelled himself, as far 
as was practicable, on the writers of a more fortunate era. He 
has certainly imbibed no small portion of their style and spirit ; 
BO much so, that though it would be going too far to class him 
unreservedly with the poets of the silver age, the affinity between 
them is very considerable ; as they who are familiar at the same 
time with bis writings, and with the Sylv« and Thebaid of Statius, 
will at once acknowlege. Still, however, the transforming effects 
of time itself, the changes in manners and institutions, the gradual 
amalgamation of the conquered races with the conquerors, the 
introduction of a new religion, rooting up so many old national 
affections and substituting othera in their stead ; these and other 
oo-operating causes cannot but have, left a deep and visible 
impress on the Roman mind, and consequently on the Roman 
lilerature ; a^d in passing, as in the present instance we are com- 
pelled to do, immediately from the authors of the one age to thos^ 
of the other, we naturally expect to find alterations sottiewhat 
similar to those which take place in the features and disposition of 
an old acquaintance revisited by us after an absence of many 
years. Of this new character, as exhibited in the poetry of the 
natiooj (for. with the still, greater revolutions in prose we have 
nothing to do,) Ausonius may be taken as the representative; 
both because in him it is more fully marked than in bis contem- 
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porary,' aad because^ from the jipreater variety ofBis works, anif 
the lighter subjects on which bis talent is, in a great measuni; 
employed, it has in him deydoped itself more minutely. To those; 
therefore, whose intimacy with the youth and manhood bf Latill 
poetry is snch as to make them feel an interest in the productionil 
of its declining years, the works of Ausonius will be m> un pleasing 
study. Of his personal merits aiid defects we shall shortly hare 
to speak. 

Of the life and fdrtunes of Ausonius (more fortunate in thi# 
respect than many greater men) copious information remains; 
owipg partly, indeed, to his own communicativeness, and the per' 
soaal nature of many of bis writings. Decimos Magnus Ausonius 
was the son of Julius Ausonius, a physician of Bourdeaux, eminent 
alike for his professional skill and his private worth, concerning 
whom his son, in the first of the Parentalia, thus delivers the opi<' 
nion of his surviving contemporaries : 

Ut nullum Ausonius, quern sectaretur, habebat ; 
Sic nullum, qui se nunc imitetur, habet. 

His mother, Emilia iEonia, was descended from the ancient 
nobility of the Sequani. It was at the same city of Bourdeaux, 
then florishing in arts and civilisation, and of which he may be 
considered as the oldest recorded worthy, that our poet was born. 
Having received an excellent education under the care of a learned 
relative, he began life as a schoolmaster ; in which capacity he 
shortly rose to such eminence, that he attained to the rhe- 
torical chair of Bourdeaux, one of those public professorshipit 
which,. in imitation of Alexandria, had long been established in the 
principal cities of the empire. His fame still spreading, he was 
invited to Rome by the then emperor, Valentinian the Firsts who 
appointed him tutor to his son Gratian. By both these princea 
he was held in high regard. He accompanied Valentinian on se- 
veral of his military expeditions ; and on the accession of Gratian 
to the throne, was elevated successively to the prefectures of Illy- 
ricum and of Gatrl, and finally (A.D. 374) to the consulshijp; 
which even in those days (see Clandian de Consulatu StilichoniS^ 
was looked up to as one of the highest of human distinctions. Of 
his wife, Ottnsia Lucana, from whom he was separated by deatU 
after a brief union, and for whose sake he continued a widower 
during the remainder of a long life, he has himself spoken in some 
touehing verses. On the death of Gratian, though favored ■ by 



* We use this term with some latitude, inasmuch as, strictly speak- 
ing, the termination of Ausonius's literary career nearly coincided with 
the beginning of Claudian's. Considered, however, with regard to the 
place they occupy in the history of ancient poetry, and the state of lite* 
rature which they indicate,, they may be considered as contemporaries.. 
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fab successor Theodosiusy he withdrew from public life, and re- 
tired to pass an old age of honorable tranquillity in his native city, 
where he died, towards the end of that century of which he was 
the most distinguished poet. Many other particulars respecting 
bim may be found in his own works (especially the Parentalia), 
and in the various lives subjoined to the Variorum edition of his 
works. His character and opinions may be collected pretty ac- 
curately from his writings. Whether he was a Christian, has been 
questioned ; but the important office which he held in the palace 
of Valentinian, together with some unequivocal indications in his 
poems, prove that he was a believer, although, perhaps, the tenets 
of Christianity may not have struck their roots very deeply in his 
affections. His morality, in general, is not much above the 
average morality of his heathen predecessors; the virtues* he 
eitols are the staple virtues of old Rome; and some of his epi- 
grams approach the worst of Martial's in grossness. But it were 
unjust, and (if we may so express ourselves) almost unkind, to 
dwell on the dark side of a character which offers to our view so 
much that is amiable. His love of the country and its simplicity, 
his fondness for his native place, the affection with which be 
dwells on the memories of his kindred, his early friends, and his 
teachers, seem to indicate a gentleness and a benevolence of mind 
worthy of being associated with yet higher attributes. His letters 
to Paullinus, and a reply of the latter, (sometimes subjoined to 
the poems of Ausonius,) are beautiful pictures; the one of wounded 
yet not exacerbated affection, the other of an attachment almost 
filial, tempered by firm religious principle. 

His poems are almost all short, and of various kinds; epigrams, 
epistles, occasional pieces, jeux d'esprit, translations firom the 
Greek, &c. Nothing is more remarkable than their extreme in- 
equality in point of merit; the line of Martial^ 

'* Sunt mala, sunt qusdam mediocria, sunt mala plura," 

may be applied with a variation to Ausonius : a few things are 
excellent, many good, and many downright bad. This counte- 
nances a conjecture which we have seen somewhere made, that 
the present collection consists in great part of the mere sweepings 
of his study, gathered together and published after his death. 
For it is observable that the faults of the pieces in question consist 
Dot so much in their execution, as in their impracticable subjects ; 
Ihey being, for the most part, tricks of metrical leger-de-main, or 
mere exercises of the pen, or whimsies, such as a man of talent 
night compose for the amusement of a private circle, but which no 
roan of sense, still less one who could write as Ausonius has often 
done, would think of publishing. Even in these, it is true, his 
better qualities, terseness, elegance, and ingenuity, cannot help 
sometimes betraying themselves ; but the graces of his manner 
Aerve only to render more consptcuouis the flatness and absurdity 
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of his matter. But when the deadeniiig weight of a dull subject, 
or the consciousness that he is writing ** to order/' ure removed, 
and his fancy and his feelings are allowed their natural and genial 
play, he displays powers which, in a better age, would have 
raised him to a higher rank among poets than he now holds. 
Inequality, indeed, is far more the characteristic of Roman than 
of Grecian poets : were it worth while, the phenomenon might 
perhaps be explained from the nature and origin of either litera- 
ture : but of all the Roman poets, Ovid aind Lucan excepted, we 
know of none in whom it is so remarkable as Ausonius. He has 
failed often, and greatly ; but he has also succeeded often, and in 
many kinds of composition; Indeed, if any one quality is to be 
specified as distinguishing him from his compeers, it is facility, or 
the power of doing many things well ; all things, indeed, which 
require nothing more than grace, and some things which.do. Un- 
like the many who grow stiff and feeble when rembved from 
their peculiar province, he assumes with almost equal ease the 
person of the moral teacher, the epigrammatist, the painter of 
nature, and the poet of the friendly and domestic affections* 
Besides this general pliancy of talent, he possesses a certain mild 
pathos, not unallied to that which, like a beautiful vein, intersects 
the more ambitious parts of Virgil, and which is the chief attrac- 
tion of the Sylvae of Statius; but accompanied with, perhaps, a 
more minute analysis of the feelings to which it relates. To this 
we may add a power of satirical writing not altogether contempti- 
ble, though displaying itself but occasionally. His power over 
the Latin language, such as it was in his time, is very considerable : 
he is copious, idiomatic, flowing, frequently energetic, and very 
little of a copyist ; and if he participates in the corruptions of his 
age, he certainly has no more than his share. Allowing, indeed, for 
these corruptions, both as regards manner and matter, he may be 
considered as the last heir of the lighter veneres of the Latin lan- 
guage. His successor struck into a different path. His calling 
was to illustrate the public events of a most momentous age : 
barbarian invasions, the rise and fall of statesmen, wars and trea- 
ties, involving in their results the fate of the civilised world ; the 
deliverance of the western empire from famine by the overthrow 
of the tyrant Gildo, or of the eastern (roro ruin by the assassina- 
tion of Rufinus, or the final overthrow of the tremendous Alaric 
on the mighty field of PoUentia. His subjects, therefore, naturally 
directed him to epic models ; and in him, accordingly, we ex- 
pect and find the more imposing qualities of the Latin poetical 
language, as modelled by Virgil and his more especial followers — 
its majesty, its ornament, and its balanced harmony ; and when, 
as in the marriage of Honorius and some of his shorter pieces, his 
aubject is such as to require a different style, he usually fails for 
pant of fleubilitj. . Ausonias, on the coQtrai7» had studied and 
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.saec«8tfully ingrafted on bis own manlier die elegancies of Horace 
iuMJ TibuUoa, of Ovid and Martial ; and the graces of language 
which are common to these, and which form in a great measure 
the peculiar character of the language, shine out again with dimi- 
•Bished lustre in Ausonius, previously to their final extinction. It 
is the same voice of the Roman miise which we hear, enfeebled 
indeed by time and misfortunes, but still distinctly recognisable. 

Among the poetical remains of Ausonins a few prose pieces are 
interspened, the principal of which is a panegyric on his pupil 
and benefactor the Emperor Gratian. Of Ausonius's prose little 
need be said : it is easy and clear, as pure in its Latinity as the 
age would allow ; and betraying, in its ample sweep and its florid 
and figurative diction, the poetical habits of the writer. Besides the 
pieces in prose and verse which are still extant, Ausonius com- 
fKMied a Roman Chronology, extending from the foundation of the 
city to his own times; with one or two other works of no great 
importance. 

The volume opens with a collection of epigrams, 146 in number, 
on all manner of subjects, political, moral, satirical, amatory, &c. 
Several of them are translations from the Greek ; a favorite prac- 
tice with Ausonius, as was also the sportive intermixture of Greek 
with Latin in the same poems, and even in the same line. Like 
most of the epigrams of the later poets, they are cast chiefly in 
the mould of Martial. In this, as in most other points, Catullus 
stands alone among bis countrymen. He was by nature a Greek 
fioet, as much as Julius Caesar was a Greek statesman : the colors 
with which be wrought bis poetical pictures were too airy and 
subtle for the material apprehensions of his countrymen ; and his 
example, splendid as it was, produced no permanent effect. The 
Latin epigram. In his hands, is a thing of a different kind from 
What it anerward^ became. We are not of the mind of that critic, 
who annually sacrificed a copy of Martial to the manes of Catul- 
lus. Our creed Is more comprehensive. Martial, is, indeed^ in- 
comparably inferior to Cattillus ; but it is aO inferiority not of 
degree, but of kind ; and we know not why two excellent things 
of different kinds should not exist amicably together. In his own 
way, Martial is almost perfect. He brought the Latin epigram 
to its popular and established shape ; and as an epigranimatist he 
Tiemains unrivalled, not only in his own language, but, to the best 
iff oar knowlege, iii all the languages in which his model has been 
IbHowed. Here, as in his other aittempts, the success of Aosonius 
is very unequal. The evcfry-day deeds of ordinary emperors and 
great men are, indited, things heavy enoiigh to bresik the back 
even of a vigorous Pegasus ; but Ausonius frequently fails where 
there are no ofiiisial trammels to impede ^im ; he throws aWay a 
great deal of serviceable dexterity in punning oii unlucky proper 
names, or twisting a moral s^ntedce fifty ways. Where this is not 
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tlve case» however, we know no ope, ezcepUng always his great 
predecessor, who has turo^ the Latin epigram more successfully, 
either in point of satirical power, or as regards that terseness, that 
happy adaptation of the matter of the epigram to its framework, 
that freedom from botches in short, which in modern epigrams 
(English at least) seems almost unattainable. We have already 
alliided to the grossness of many of these pieces ; it is but justice 
however to add, that they are in general reproofs of prevailing vices, 
rather than wilful indulgences in impurity. We shall quote two of 
these pieces as fair specimens. 

Epig. LXXV. In Eunomum medicum : 

Languentem Ciuum moriturum dtxerat olim 

Eunomus : evasit fati ope, non medici. 
Paullo post ipsiim videt, aut vidisse putavit, 

Pallentem, et multa mortis in effigie. 
Quis tu i Caius, ait. Vivisne ? Hie abnuit. At quid 

Nunc agis hie ? Jussu Ditis, ait, venio ; 
Ut, quia notitiam Divilmque hominumque teoemus, 

Accirem medicos. Eunomus obriguit. 
Tum Caius : Metuas nihil, Eunome ; dixi ego et omnes, 

Nullum, qui saperet, dicere te medicum, 

Epig. CIV. In duas sorores diversorum morum : 

Delia, vos miramur, et est mirabile, quod tarn 

Dissimile^ estls, tuque sororque tua. 
Haec habitu casto, cum non sit, casta videtur ; 

Tu, praeter cultum, nil roeretricis habes. 
Cum casti mores tibi sint, buic cultus honestus ; 

Te tamen et cultus damnat, et actus earn. 

Passing over the ** Ephemeris," a somewhat coxcomical account 
of the author's mode of spending the day, but which contains some 
things'worth preserving, we come to the " Parentalia," a series of 
tributes to the memory of those of his family and kindred who had 
died before him; not however in detail, like the' poems on similar 
subjects in the Sylvae of Statins, but more in the nature of a catalogue 
raisonnS of the qualities and fortunes of the individuals; soiiiie- 
what between an elegy and an inscription. The design is pleasing 
and amiable ; and in the execution there is some variety, as well 
as some pathos. But the especial interest of these compositions 
is, that they serve to remind us of our fellowship with human 
nature in all circumstances and under all disguises. They show 
us (what in reading ordinary historians, such as Gibbon, we are 
apt to forget) that even in a corrupt age, and under the pressure 
of great public misfortunes, there were other things in existence 
besides corruption and calamity ; that filial and fraternal love, and 
the attachment to home, and the feeling of family honor, and 
private virtues, had still room wherein to unfold themselves and 
florish. Like visits to some distant and little-explored country, 
against whose people we bad conceived a somewhat excessive 
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prejudice, such intimations are at once enlightening andconsoKng.^' 
These pieces are followed by a similar series, entitled ** Professore» 
Burdigalenses/' in which the lives, characters, and attainments of 
the professors, who in the time of Ausonius filled the several chairs 
of public instruction at Boordeaux, are successively commemo^ 
rated. They possess no great merit in themselves, but are valua- 
ble for the light they throw on the state of literature and of educa- 
tion in that country and age* Of the poems, or rather bundles of 
▼erses which immediately succeed, little need be said ; they are 
at best nothing but ingenious trifles, possessing in some instances 
considerable interest for the antiquary, but none for the poetical 
reader : such are the *' Epitaphia Heroum," from the Greek ; the 
** Tetrasticha de Caesaribus," a series of well-turned epigrams, 
illustrating in the way of Memoria Technica the reigns of the 
respective Csesars; the^'Ordo Nobilium Urbium," a description 
of the great cities of the earth and their glory, beginning with 
Rome and ending with his native city of Bourdeaux ; the ** Ludus 
Septem Sapientum,'' &c. 

But the " Idyllia," or Miscellanies, cannot be passed over so 
lightly. Several of them indeed, as the ** Versus monosyllabis 
coepti et finiti/* and that whimsical Southeian outpouring of eru- 
dition the *' Griphus Ternarius," belong to the same class as the 
above-mentioned; but the Horatian "Villnla," the ''Rosae," the 
** Cupido cruci affixus," and above all the ** Mosella," are among 
the happiest of Ausonius's productions. This last, the longest of 
all his poems, is dedicated to the praises of his favorite river. The 
beauty of the stream itself, the neighboring scenery, and all the 
many topics of interest connected with it, are dwelt on with 
that warmth of home affections which is the finest feature in Au- 
sonius's writings, with a luxuriant richness of painting, and in 
animated and flowing diction. It is remarkable that in this piece, 
and in one or two passages of his other poems, Ausonius seems to 
have forestalled the modern style of poetical description, in which 
the object described is dwelt on, and its minutest features set 
down, as things important in themselves, not merely as accessory 
to human action, or as influencing human passion, or colored by 
it. Take for instance the following lines : 



Glaucus opaco 



Respondet colli fluvius : frondere videntur 
Fluminei latices, et pal mite consitus amnis. 
Quis color ille vadis, seras cum protulit umbras 
Hesperus, et viridi perfundit monte Mosellam ? 
Tola natant crispis juga montibus, et tremit absens 
Pampiriiis, et vitreis vindemia turget in undis : 
Annumerat virides derisus navita vites, 
Navita caudiceo fluitans super sequora lerabo, 
Per medium, qua sese amni confundit imajgo 
Collis, et.umbrarum confiuia conserit amnis»:. 
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Compare with Ibis the descriptive passages in the Eclogues, for 
instance, or Georgics of Virgil. Among . these Idyls is the too 
celebrated ''Cento Nuptialis:" with regard to which, however, 
or rather with regard to the obnoxious passage with which it con- 
cludes, we may doubt whether it originated so much in a mere 
gloating love of impurity, as in the indulgence of a reckless inge- 
nuity, glorying, with a kind of perverse triumph, in the dexterity 
with which the language and versification of Virgil had been forced 
into a combination with subjects so anti-Virgilian. 

The ** Epistles'* are, on the whole, the most interesting of Auso- 
Dius's works. They are the natural effusions of his heart, his 
fancy, or his immediate humor, with little restraint except that 
produced by the consciousness of writing in verse. We may ven- 
ture to diversify our monotonous criticism by one or two extracts. 
The following, from an epistle to his father on the birth of his 
( Ausonius's) son, strikes us as very pleasing : 

(Ep. I.) 

Credideram nil posse meis affectibus addi. 

Quo, venerande pater, diligerere magis. 
Accessit (grates superis, medioque nepott, 

Bina dedit nostris qui juga nominibus; 
Ipse nepos te fecit avum : mihi filius idem, 

Et tibi ego : hoc nato nos sumus ambo pares.) 
Accessit titulus, tua quo reverentia crescat; 

Quo doceam natum, quid sit amare patrem. 
Quippe tibi sequatus videor, quod parvulus isto 

Nomine honoratum te quoque nobilitat; 
Atque stas quia nostra eadem : nam supparis svt 

Sum tibi ego, et possum fratris habere vicem. 
Nee tantum nostris spatium interponitur annis. 

Quanta solent alios tempora dividere. 
Vidi ego natales fratrum distare tot annis, 

Quot nostros : sevum nomina non onerant; 
Pulchra juventa tibi senium sic jungit, ut sevum 

Quod prius est, maneat; quod modo, ut iocipiat. 
Et placuisse reor gemiuis xtatibus, ut se 

Non festinato tempore utraque* daret; 
Leniter haec flueret, haec non properata veniret, 

Maturam frugem flore manente ferens. 

The first epistle to Theon, though indulging too much in horse- 
play, is a good piece of sarcasm. The concluding lines of our 
extract almost rise to humor ; a quality exceedingly rare among 
the later Latin wits. 

* TJtraque for utrii^ue, and in like manner edtiem, are among the nianv 
corruptions in quantity (as in other matters) in Ausonius, which mark 
an age of incipient barbarism. Perhaps this particular instance origir 
nated in the popular accentuation* 
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Quid gens, extremis ppsitos teliuris in orify " 

Cultor arenarum vates ? cui littus araodiuny 

OceaDi finem juxta, Sblemque cadentem ; 

Vilis arundineis cohibet quem pergula tectis, 

£t tingit piceo lacrymosa colonica fumo. 

Quid rerum Musaeque gerunt, et cantor Apollo? 

Muss non Helicone satsp, nee foote caballi, 

Sed c|uae fcecundo de pectore Q^mentini 

Inspirant vacuos aliena niente poetas. 

Jure quidem; nam quis malit sua carmina did, 

Qui te securo possit proscindere risu ? 

Haec quoque ne nostrum possint urgere pudoreni, 

Tu recita ; et vere poterunt tua dicta videri. 

Quam tamen exerces Medulorum in littore vitam ? 

Mercatusne agitas, leviorc numismate captans^ 

Insaois quod nioi( pr^tiis gravis auo(io vendat ; 

Albentis sevi globulos, e( pinguid <;erae 

Pondera, Naryciamque picem, scissamque papyruniy 

Fumantesque olidum paganica lumina tsdas r 

An majora gerens, tot a regione vagantes 

Prosequeris fures ? qui te, postrema timentes. 

In partem prsdamque vocant : tu mitis, et osor 

Sanguinis humani, condonas crimina nummis, 

Erroremque vocas, pretiumque imponis abactis 

Bubus, et in partem sceleris de judice transis. 

Of the Epistles to Paullinus we have already spoken. The 
Panegyric on Gratian will not detain us long. Its characteristics 
are fluency, spirit (or rather perhaps vivacity), and somewhat of 
artificial smartness. We are reminded here of the professional 
rfaetoriciai^y as in some o^her places of the schoolmaster. One 
unpleasing feature^ although too common in Roman writers to 
excite particular disgust here, is the extravagant strain of eulogy 
in which he indulges. Yet something may be said in extenuation 
of such offences. The feeling which prompts them is not neces- 
sarily unmixed servility : there is a spell in things present, a fasci- 
nation which operates iq some degree unavoidably on all except 
the strongest eyes ; there is a charm also in rank, in authority, in 
hereditary institution ; and where both these adventitious influ- 
ences concur, the merits of the individual invested with them are 
sure to be over-rated by the bulk of mankind. But we must not 
riiD out into crude speculation. In Ausonius's case it should ' be 
observed, that a long friendship, and great benefits conferred on 
h^m by Gratian, might excuse some warmth of panegyric on his 
part. We can afford only one short quotation ; it is not the best 
that might have been selected, but we prefer it as containing 9 
lively description of a somewhat extraordinary ceremony. 

Vel illud unum cujusmodi est, de condonatis residuis tributoruni? 
Quod tu quam comulata bonitate fecisti ! Quis uoquam imperatorum 
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hoc provinciis suis aut uberiore indulgentis dedit, aut certiore securitate 
prospeuty aut pnidentia consultiore munivit ? Fecerat et Trajanus olim ; 
sed, partibus retentis, noo babebat tantam oblectationem concessi debiti 
portio, quanta suberat amaritudo servati. £t Antoninus indulserat; 
sed iniperii, non beneficii successor invidit, qui ex docuroentis tabulisque 
populi condonata repettvit. Tuargumenta omnia flagitandi publicitus ar- 
dere jussisti. Viderc in suis quaeque foris onines civitates conflagratio- 
nem salubris incendii. Ardebant stirpes fraudum veterum, ardebant semi- 
naria futurarum. Jam se cum pulvere favilla miscuerat, jam nubibus 
fumus involverat ; et adhuc obnoxii in pasinis concrematis ductus api- 
cum, et sententiarum notas cum titubantia et trepidatione cernebant ; 
quod meminerant lectum, legi posse etiam tunc yerentes. 

We have omitted mention of one or two unimportant fasciculi 
of verse ; neither have we noticed his prefaces, which are fre* 
quently better than the poems they usher in. On the whole, Auso- 
nius appears to be fully entitled to the rank which he holds among 
the minor poets of Rome ; and if we were to describe in one sen- 
tence the impression which the perusal of his collective works left 
on our minds, we should say that they contain so much good 
poetry, and so much beauty of sentiment, as to make us regret 
that the proportion of good to bad, in both instances, was not 
greater. 
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''TRAVELS IN ARABIA; comprehending an 
Account of those Territories in Hedjdz which tht 
Mohammedans regard as sacred.'' By the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt. 4to. London, 1829. Pn 
21. 2s. Colbum. 

Xhe high reputation of Burckhardt as an intrepid and accom- 
plished traveller has for some years been established throughout 
£urope by the accounts of his expeditions to Nubia and to 
Syria, published in two quarto volumes. The celebrity so 
justly acquired by those publications (a celebrity which we 
regret to designate posthumous, for the author died at Cairo in 
1817») ^iU not, if our judgment be correct, suffer any diminu- 
tion from the appearance of his Arabian Travels. Respecting 
this work^ the editor. Sir William Ouseley, having observed in 
his preface, that to the former portions of Burckbardt's writings 
success was insured not only by intrinsic merit, but by the 
fame of their editor (Colonel Leake), as a scholar and antiquaryv 
a traveller and a geographer, adds— r* 
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*' It most Boty however, be inferred from any delay in publishing the 
present ¥0111010, that iti contents are less worthy of notice than those 
parts which have already proved so interesting and instructive to a 
■mltitiMle of readers. It was always intended that this joarnal and 
other writings of the same lamented author should Issue successively 
from the press.** — ^'^ There still remains/* says Colonel Leake in his 
Preface to the Syrian Journal, (p. ii.) ** manuscripts sufficient to fill two 
volumes: one of these will consist of his Travels in Arabia, which were 
eonfined to the Hecyto or Holy Land of the Muselm&ns, the part least 
accessible to Christians : the fourth volume will contain very copious 
remarks on the Arabs of the Desert, and particularly the Wahabys." 

As some important literary occupations prevented Col. Leake 

from superintending the progress of this volume through the 

press, Sir Wm. Ouseley undertook the task, adopting almost 

invariably the Colonel's plan in his edition of the former works : 

** particularly," says Sir William, '^ in expressing with scrupulous fide- 
lity the author's sentiments on all occasions, and in retaining, without 
any regard to mere elegance of style or selection of terms, his original 
lang^uage wherever an alteration was not absolutely necessary, to re- 
ooncile with our system of phraseology and grammatical construction 
oertain foreign idioms which had crept into his English writings/* 
(Pref. p. vi.) 

It must here be recollected that Burckhardt was a Swiss, 
bora at Lausanne, and descended from an eminent family -of 
Basle. But it is not merely the author's name that recom- 
mends this volume ; the country which it describes is most par- 
ticularly interesting. 

' In p. ix. the editor quotes a passage from Sir Wm. Jones^ 
who says^ 

^ the manners of the Hej&zi Arabs have continued from the time of 
Solomon to the present age ;'' 

and another from Gibbon, who observes^ that 

^mnr notions of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabians. As no un- 
believer is permitted to enter the city, our travellers are silent ; and 
the short hints of Thevenot are taken from the suspicious mouth of an 
African renegado.'' 

But in Burckhardt's narrative we find an authentic and interest- 
ing account of the most solemn ceremonies which he witnessed 
•t Mekka and Medina, and of the extraordinary people among 
whom he lived in the character of a Muselmdn. 

Supposing the reader to know (as related at the close of his 
Nubian Travels) that he had crossed the Red Sea from Africa 
to Arabia, our author abruptly begins this volume with the 
following words : 

'* My arrival in the Hedj^ was attended with some unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. On entering the town ofDjIddain the morning of the 
I8lh July, 1814, 1 went to the house of a person on whom I had a let- 
ter of credit, delivered to me at my departure from Cairo in January 
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18l3y when i had not yet fully resolved to extend my travels into 
Arabia. From this person I met with a very cold reception: the 
letter was thought to be of too old a date to deserve notice : indeed^my 
ragged appearance might have rendered any one cautious," &c. 

Here the immediate want of a sum sufficient to defray his daily 

expenses obliged him, though very reluctantly, to sell a faithful 

and affectionate slave, for whom he entertained a regard. This 

slave had cost him sixteen dollars at Shendy, and was sold ia 

the market at Djidda for forty-eight dollars. 

" Thus," says he, ** the profits of sale on one slave defrayed almost 
the whole expense of the four months' journey through Nubia which I 
had performed in the spring." (p. 8.) 

From a physician named Yahya Effendi, who had beard a 
favorable report of our traveller at Cairo, he received three 
thousand piastres (about 100/.) for a bill on his friends in that 
city ; and he was soon after invited by the Fasba to visit him at 
Tayf. As the invitation of a Turkish ruler is a polite com- 
mand, he found it expedient to comply ; and having minutely 
described Djidda, its commerce, the various commodities sold 
in its shops, the manners of its inhabitants and other matters, 
he set out for Tayf (five days distant from Djidda) ; and on his 
arrival there alighted at the house of Bosari, the Pasha's physi- 
cian, whom he had known at Cairo* Under the name of 
Sheikh Ibrahim, Burckhardt declared himself to have been for 
some years a proselyte to the Mohammedan faith : yet he 
had reason to apprehend that Bosari watched him as a spy ; 
and the Pasha had jocosely observed, ''it is not the beard alone 
which proves a man to be a true Moslem.*' The Kadhy of 
Mekka (who happened then to be at Tayf,) remarked, that as 
none but a Moslem could be permitted to see the holy cities 
(Mekka and Medina), a circumstan(^e of which our author could 
not be ignorant, he was inclined to suppose him a true believeri 
as he professed himself. Some difficulties on this subject 
being removed, Burckhardt had several interviews with the 
Pasha, and some extraordinary conversation of which he relates 
the particulars, (p. 77 et seq.). After some questions and answers 
the Pasha said, 

''How did you pass your time among the blacks? I related some 
laughable stories, with which he seemed greatly amused. And now, 
Sheikh Ibrahim, where do you mean to go? I wish to perform the Hadj 
(or pilgrimage to Mekka), return to Cairo, and then prbceed to visit 
Persia. (I did not think it advisable to mention my design of returning 
into the interior of Africa.) May God render smooth the way before you I 
but I think it folly and madness to travel so much. What, let me ask, is 
the result of your last journey? Men's lives are predestined: we all 
obey our fate. For myself, I enjoy great pleasure in exploring new 
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•Hd uttknown codntries, and becomingtacqaaintted with diff^srent races 
of people. I am indaced to undertake journeys by the private satis- 
&ctJon that travelling affords, and I care little about personal fatigne.---^ 
Have yoa heard the news from Europe? — Only some vague reports at 
I)jidda. The Pasha then gave me an account of the events which 
ended in Bonaparte's banishment to Elba after the entrance of the 
allies into Paris. Bonaparte, he said, behaved like a coward; he 
•aght to have sought for death rather than expose himself in a cage to 
the laughter of the universe. The Europeans, he said, are as treache- 
rous as the Osmanlys (or Turks) ; all Bonaparte's confidants aban* 
doned him^ all his generals who owed to him their fortunes/' 

The Pasba inquired eagerly about the political relations 
between England and Russia. He seemed to fear that the 
English army which had been employed in the South of France 
would now be at liberty to invade Egypt. '* The great fish 
swallow the small^'^ he said, *^ and Egypt is necessary to Eng- 
famd in supplying corn to Malta and Gibraltar/^ In the course 
of these conversations the geographical knowlege of his Turkish 
highness did not appear to great advantage ; he confounded 
Geneva with Genoa, and Sweden with Switzerland, (p. 81.) 

On his way from Tayf to Mekka, our author in passing by 
Wady Mohram assumed the ihram, a particular dress of the 
hadjys or pilgrims who visit the sacred territory ; and we learn 
Id a note that, according to Arabian historians^ the Khalifab 

^Haronn Er'rashid arid his wife Zobeyda once performed the pil- 
grimage on foot from Baghdad to Mekka, clothed only with the ihram : 
that at every station of the caravan there was a castle with apartments 
splendidly furnished ; and that the whole jroad was covered daily with 
carpets on which tl^ey walked." (p. 89.) 

Burckhardt's companions on this journey were some soldiers, 
who, it appears, did not think it necessary to take the ihram, 
although positively ordained by the law as the duty of all who 
travel towards the holy city. At a coffee-hut, where they 
halted during the mid-day hours, he remarked the dexterity of 
some Bedouins who were shooting at a mark, and frequently hit 
a piastre which he placed at about forty yards from them. 

When they arrived at Mekka, his companions the soldiers 
went off to visit their acquaintances, leaving bim in a place 
where he knew not one human being. 

" Whoever enters Mekka," says he, *' whether pilgrim or not, is en- 
joined by the law to visit the temple imoMdiately, and not to attend to 
■ay worldly concern whatever before he has done so. We crossed the 
Hoe of shops and houses up to the gates of the mosque,, where my ass- 
driver took bis fare, and set me down ; here 1 was aoeosted by half a 
dooen fMtowrff or guides, to the holy places, who knew from my being 
4f essed in the ihram that 1 intended to visit the kaaba. I chose one 
of them as my guide; and after having deposited my baggage in a 
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neighboring shop, eatered the moeqoe at the gate called Betet ' Stilw m^ 
by which the new-comer is recommended to enter.'* 

He then describes the various ceremonies performed on visitj 
ing the temple in a brief manner ; for a complete detail would^ 
he saySy prove extremely tedious : many voluminous works in 
Arabic treat of nothing else. (p. 94.) 

We shall but slightly notice the prayers recited on first sigh^ 
of the kaaba: the two rikats, the four prostrations, in thanks 
for having reached that holy spot, the prayers before the bUck, 
stone of the kaaba, two more rikats, the touching or kissing of 
tlie stone, the towqf or walk round the kaaba repeated seven 
times, the drinking of the holy water of the well Zemzem^ and 
other ceremonies indispensable on this occasion. Our author, 
having duly performed all^ had part of his head shaved^ and 
remained in the barber's shop^ not knowing any place of renose; 
he inquired after lodgings, but found that the town was nill of 
pilgrims, and that many were expected who had engaged apart- 
ments. At last he was enabled to hire a ready- furnished room ; 
and having no servant, he agreed to board with the owner» 
whose family, a wife and two children, retired into a small opeii 
court-yard on the side of our traveller's room. Although ev^n 
the second class of Mekkans lived in a style superior to that; 
with which his landlord treated him, yet his charges amounted 
to fifteen piastres a day : several articles of his dress were pil- 
fered ; 

'' but,*' adds he, 'Uhis was not all : on the feast-day he invited me to a 
splendid supper, in company with half a dozen of his friends, in my 
room ; and on the following morning he presented me with a bill for 
the whole expense of this entertainment." (p. 100.) 

During the fast of Ramadh&n, thousands of lamps illuminated 
the great mosque, which became the nightly resort of all 
foreigners at Mekka : the scene altogether presented a specta- 
cle which (excepting the absence of women) resiembled rather 
an European assemblage, than what could have been expected 
in the sanctuary of the Mohammedan religion. 

** Mekka may be styled a handsome town ; its streets are in general 
broader than those of Eastern cities ; the bouses lofty, and built of 
stone; and the numerous windows that face the streets give them a 
more lively and European aspect than those of Egypt or Syria, where 
the booses present but few windows towards the exterior. Mekka 
(like Djidda) contains many houses three stories high : few at 
Mekka are white-washed ; but the dark grey color of the stone is. ma^ 
preferable to the glaring white that offends the eye in Djidda. lo moft 
towns of the Levant the narrowness of a street contributes to its cool- 
ness;, and in conn tries where wheel-carriages are not used, a space that 
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allows two loaded camels to pass eacli other is deemed sufficient. . At 
Mekka, however, it was necessarjr to leave the passages wide for the 
innumerable visitors who here crowd together ; and it is in the houses 
adapted for the reception of pilgrims and other sojourners that the 
windows are so contrived as to command a view of the streets/' (p. 
104.) 

Our author minutely describes the diJSferent quarters of 
Mekka and the chief articles to be found in the shops. Some 
Indians retail strings of coral and false pearls, rosaries made of 
aloe, sandal or kalembac wood, brilliant necklaces of cut cor- 
nelians, and China ware : but much prejudice exists in Arabia 
against those Indians who are regarded as idolaters, although 
they outwardly comply with all that the Mohammedan law re- 
quires : they are supposed to be of the Ismayeley sect ; those 
mysterious devotees of whom Burckhardt gives an account in 
his Syrian travels. (See his Journey to Lebanon.) About a 
dozen of those Indians reside at Mekka, scrupulously perform- 
ing all the Moslem rites and ceremonies, but living wholly 
among themselves in one large house, never allowing strangers 
to occupy any part of it ; even should several of the apartments 
be untenanted. 

*^ Contrary to the practice of all other Mohammedans, these Indians 
never bring their women to the pilgrimage, although they could well 
afford the expense ; and those residing for however long, a period at 
Mekka have never been known to marry there, which is the more re- 
markable, as other natives of India, who live here for any length of time, 
usually take wives, although they may have been already married at 
home.'' 

Of these people the same stories were prevalent which were 
related concerning the Ismayeley s : our author inquired in vain 
for information on their secret doctrines, but he heard that a 
sect of light-extinguishers existed in India as well as in Meso- 
potamia : to these perhaps belong the Ismayeleys of Syria and 
of Mekka. (p. 1^.) 

In the street called Soueyga, Abyssinian slaves of both sexes 
are exposed for sale : beauty being an universal attraction, this 
place is frequented by hadjys (or pilgrims) old and young, 
who often pretend to bargain with the dealers that they may 
have an opportunity of viewing the slave-girls, during a few 
moments, in some adjoining apartment. '' The price of the hand- 
somest was from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
twenty dollars.'' (p. 120.) This would sufficiently prove that 
the hadjys or pilgrims did not pass their time at Mekka wholly 
in religious meditations, or in acts of devotion; and to admire 
female beauty, or even to purchase slave-girls, (however incon- 
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'sistetit'with ihe sacred character of Mekka) seems a mere fea- 
ther in the scale of guilt, when we consider such excessive depra- 
vity as that to which an allusion is made at the end of the fol- 
lowing passage, where the editor found it necessary to condense 
within the compass of a few lines several details on the same 
suhject absolutely inadmissible in an English publication, as a 
gentleman assures us who has seen Burckhardt's original manu- 
script : 

^ It is only during the hours of prayer that the great mosques of these 
countries partake of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree seem to 
be regarded as consecrated places. In £1 Azhar, the first mosque at 
Cairo, 1 have seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers shaving their 
customers, and many of the lower orders eating their dinners, where, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor even whisper, diverts the 
attention of the congregation. Not a sound but the voice of the 
ImkBs is heard during prayers in the great mosque at Mekka; which, 
at other times, is the place of meeting for men of business to converse 
on their affairs ; and is sometimes so full of poor hadjys, or of diseased 
persons lying about under the colonnade, in the midst of their miser- 
able baggage, as to have the appearance of an hospital rather than a 
temple. Boys play in the great square, and servants carry luggage 
across it, to pass by the nearest route from one part of the town to the 
other. In these respects the temple of Mekka resembles the other 
great mosques of the East. But the holy kaaba is rendered the scene 
of such indecencies and criminal acts, as cannot with propriety be 
more particularly noticed. They are not only practised here with im- 
punity, but, it may be said, almost pnblicly ; ivnd my indignation has 
often been excited on witnessing abominations which called forth from 
other passing spectators nothing more than a laugh or a slight repri- 
mand.'^ (p. 150.) 

On some occasions the whole square and the colonnades of 
the temple are illuminated by thousands of lamps, besides which 
most of the hadjys bring each his own lantern. This brilliancy 
and the cool breeze that pervades the square, induce multi- 
tudes to linger here till midnight. Our ingenious author was once 
present when an enthusiastic pilgrim from Darfour arrived at 
this imposing scene on the last night of the Ramadhfin fast, 
after a long journey over many barren and wearisome deserts : 
on his entrance into the illuminated temple he was so overawed 
and affected that he fell prostrate, and remained a considerable 
time in that posture of adoration. He then rose, and instead 
of reciting the usual prayers of a visitor, only exclaimed, with a 
flood of tears, '' O God ! now take my soul, for this is Para* 
disc.'* (p. 160.) 

But on the termination of the hadj or pilgrimage, thta 
mosque assumes a very different appearance; poverty and 
disease fill it with dying and dead. Many pilgrims 
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^ Ar^ tlM« MftMttldkl bodies akusg the columns ; and, when n» longer 
Aftr %!« fOYMk €?tth their hmnds to ask the passengers for charity, they 
fiM^ a KmiI k^ tveeiTe mlms near the mat on which they lay them- 
«»h«ik ^ hm ihey feel thetr last moments approaching, they cover 
thOHMhvswiihlheur Uttered garments; and often a whole day passes 
Mmy it tt discoTered that they are dead. For a month subsequent 
to tW <^MsehK»oa of the hadj, I found almost every morning corpses 
•rfftkrass hiag in the mosque : myself and a Greek hadjy, whom ac- 
«siMit IhmI bmni^^ht to the spot^ once closed the eyes of a poor Mogreby 
Ml|Tim« who ImmI crawled into the neighborhood of the kaaba to 
hraathe his last, as the Moslems say, ' in the arms of the prophet and 
«f the jrnadiaB angels.' He intimated by signs his wish that we should 
winkle Seaaem water over him ; and while we were doing so he ex- 
|i iw i: iNdfaii hour afterwards he was buried/' (p. 161.) 

Our accomplished traveller devotes a long and very interest- 
ing chapter to his remarks on the inhabitants of Mekka and 
IKidda, whose character and manners he illustrates by a variety 
of curious anc| entertaining anecdotes : from these, however, 
the limits of our notice oblige us to hasten, that we may ac- 
cimipany him from Mekka to Medina. He left tlie former 
ci^ on the 15th of January, 1815, with a small caravan of pil- 
grina going to pay their devotions at the prophet's tomb. 
Among his companions were some Malays, whose opinions 
respecting the English he contrived to learn : they showed a 
det^mined rancor and hostility towards their present masters, 
and greatly censured their manners ; 

** of which, however, the worst they knew was that they indulged too 
freely in wine, and that the sexes mixed together in social intercourse : 
none, however, impeached the justice of the government, which they 
contrasted vdth the oppression of their native princes ; and although 
they bestowed on the British the same opprobrious epithets with which 
thQ fanatic Moslems every where re vile£uropeans,they.never failed to add 
^' inU their government is good* I have overheard many similar conver- 
sMfioAs among the Indians at Djidda and Mekka, and also among the 
Arabian sailors who trade to Bombay and Surat: the spirit of all 
which was, that the Moslems of India hate the English, though they 
Ipye their government.'' (p. 297.) 

. We must rapidly pass over the thirteen days' march from 
Mokka to Medina (including a halt of two days). In this city 
our. author procured a lodging not far from the great mosque ; 
but was immediately called by the Mezowar or guide to visit 
the holy tomb of Mohammed : it being the duty of all strangers 
to perfqrm that religious task before they undertake the most 
trifling or important business, (p. S17.) 

But the ceremonies of Medina he found much easier and 
ahortejr thaii those of Mekka : a quarter of an hour sufficed for 
tbe. performance of all. Here he again met Yahya Effendi, 
the Pasha's physician ; and was unluckily induced by his report 
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of tbe illness that affected mtny persons, to give him htit m 

pound of bark which he had brought in his medicine-8adi« 

Two days after he was himself attacked by a violent fever. As 

it was intermittent, he wished to take some bark; but on appli* 

cation to the physician, hb declared that the last chram had beea 

distributed : his fever increased ; and our author was at last re*. 

duced to such a state of weakness, that he was unable ta riaB> 

from his carpet without the assistance of his slave ; 

''. a poor fellow," says he, ^' who, by habit and nature, was more fitted 
to take care of a camel than to nurse his drooping master.'^ 

Here he suff^ered much until the middle of April ; but the bad' 

water and unwholesome climate made him extremely desirous 

of leaving Medina. At length, finding himself just strong 

enough to mount a camel, he contracted with a Bedouin to 

conduct him as far as Yembo on the sea-coast, whence he. 

might embark for Egypt ; and having made a plan of the town, 

and collected the best information respecting it (which he gives 

in a particular chapter), he describes the various places adjoin-. 

ing, which partake of the sanctity of the mosque; and his re^ 

marks on the inhabitants of Medina are curious and interesUng; 

As to the prophet's tomb, our readers will probably not feel 

disappointed. '* The stories once prevalent in £urope respect-, 

ing its being suspended in the air are unknown in theHedj^^'' 

(p. 333.) 

At Medina it is thought indecorous that women should enter 

the mosque ; even in their houses few females pray, except m 

few devout old ladies. Being regarded in the East 

" as inferior creatures, to whom some learned commentators on the 
Koran deny even the entrance into paradise ; their husbands care little 
about their strict observance of religious rites ; and many of them 
even dislike it, because it raises them to a nearer level with them- 
selves : and it is remarked that the woman makes a bad wife who can 
once claim the respect to which she is entitled by the regular reading 
of prayers." (p. 348.) 

The mother of Tousoun Pasha appeared at Medina with alt 
the pomp of an Eastern queen, and was regarded as an angel 
on account of lier donations to the temple and to the poor. On 
her son she bestowed presents to the value of 25,000/. ; 
twelve complete suits, including every article of dress from the 
finest Cashmere shawls to the slippers ; a diamond ring worth 
5000/., and two beautiful Georgian slaves. But we must 
refer to the volume itself for many interesting anecdotes 
and remarks on the inhabitants of Medina-^its government^ 
climate, and diseases; and accompany our author from that 
city (which he left on the Slat of April, 1815,) to Yembo, 
where he arrived on the 27th in a very feeble state of health. 
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Here the plague bad just commenced its ravages ; a rare occur- 
rence-in the province of Hedj&z. 

Ships may anchor with safety in the deep bay of Yembo, which 
is a very cheap place with respect to provisions ; but so infested 
with clouds of innumerable flies^ that in eating it is impossible 
to avoid swallowing some with every mouthful. On the 15tb 
of May our invalid traveller embarked in an open jambouk, or 
large boat^ bound to Cosseir, and arrived at Sherm on the 5th 
of June, whence he proceeded by land to Cairo in company 
with some soldiers and two men of Damascus; but he halted 
several days at a village called £1 Wady^ where he was kindly 
treated, and recovered a little strength. Arriving at Cairo 
on the 24th^ he found that the plague had nearly subsided — that 
the Christians had already re-opened their houses ; but that a 
great gloom still overspread the town from the mortality which 
had occurred. 

To the account of Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia are an- 
nexedy from his papers, ten articles forming the Appendix : of 
these articles. No. I. shows the route of the pilgrim caravan 
through the country between Mekka and Sanaa in Yemen. 
jNo. 11. describes the country through which the Kebsy pil- 
grims travel, and the extraordinary customs of some Arabian 
tribes. No. III. the route from Tayf to Sanaa. No. IV. 
Notices of the country south of Mekka. No. V. Stations of 
the Hadj or pilgrim caravan from Cairo to Mekka. No. VI. 
Geographical notices of the country northward and eastward of 
Medina. No. VII. Postscript to the description of the Bei- 
tullah or Mosque at Mekka. No. Vlil. Philological obser- 
vations. No. IX. Topographical notices of the valley of 
Mekka and its mountains, extracted from the history of Az^ 
raky. No. X. Additional notes. From all these our limits 
will admit but of one extract, which we make from No. II. 
Speaking of certain Arab tribes, the author mentions that, 
until they learned from the Wahabys some true principles of 
Mohammedanism, they knew nothing more of their religion 
than its creed, '' La Illaka ill' Allah/' Sec.—'* There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God." 

'^Tho £i Merekede, a branch of the great Asyr tribe, indulged in an 
aaeient custom of their forefathers, by assigning to the stranger who 
alighted at their tents or houses some female of the family to be his 
companion daring the night, most commonly the host's own wife; but 
to this barbaroas system of hospitality young virgins were never sa- 
ciiiioed. If the stranger rendered himself agreeable to his fair partner, 
he was treated next morning with the utmost attention by his host^ 
and furnished on parting with provisions sufficient for the remainder of 
his journey ; but if, unfortunately, he did not please the lady, his cloak 
was found next day to want a piece, cut off by her as a signal of con- 
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tempt. This circamstance bein; known, the nnlncky traveller was 
driven away with disgrace by ail the women and children of the vil- 
lage or encampment. It was not without jmuch difficulty that the 
Wahabys forced them to renounce this custom: and as there was a 
scarcity of rain for two years after, the Merekedes regarded this mis- 
fortune as a punishment for having abandoned the laudable rites of 
hospitality practised during so many centuries by their ancestors. 
That this extraordinary custom prevjailed in the Merekede tribe 1 bad 
often beard during my travels among the Syrian Bedouins, but could 
not readily believe a report so Inconsistent with our established 
notions of the respect in which female honor is held by the Arabs; but 
I can no longer entertain a doubt on the subject, having received, both 
at Mekka and Tayf, from various persons who had actually witnessed 
the fact, most unequivocal evidence in confirmation of the statement.'^ 
(p. 448.) 

For a variety of curious and entertaining information we 
must again refer to the work itself, which forms a very hand- 
some volume, printed by Valpy^ and embellished with four 
plans and a general map, illustrating not only Burckhardt'a 
route in the Uedjiz, but several of the Itineraries given from 
original authorities in the Appendix ; constituting altogether a 
most important and valuable addition to our stock of authentic 
and interesting travels. 



CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM GRMCARUM; 

auctoritate et impensis ClassisHistoricee et Philologica 
Academics Literarum Borussicce edidit Augustus 
BoECKHius, AcademisB Socius. Berolini^ eo? offi-^ 
cina Academica. Vendit G. Reimer^ Librarian Vol. i. 
Fasciculus primus, 1825: pag. 1 — 292. Fasciculus 
secundus, 1826: pag. 293— 572. Fol. 

Part 11. --{Continued from No. LXXIII.^ 

We have already given in a preceding number a preliminary 
article on this important work, published under the sanction 
and at the expense of the Royal Academy of Berlin. We took 
a general view of the plan of the work^and promised our readers 
to communicate to them in a condensed manner the substance of 
illustrative matter, by which the learned editor has rendered bis 
work so useful and interesting to the scholar and archaeologist ; 
and we proposed^ without entering into the minute details of 
palsographical controversy, to lay before them such inscriptions 
as have either been iiiedited before^ or on which the erudition 
and the divinatory faculties of the editor have thrown a new 
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light and interest. Boeckh himself intends giving a palaeogra- 
pbical commentary at the end of the work ; but the principles 
which guided him with reference to palaeography, may already 
be collected from Para Prima, which bears the title, — Tituli 
mntiquissima scripturt^ forma insigniorts. 

The inscription at the head of it shows already that '^ doctors 
disagree." It is the inscription fonnd by Gropius the Austrian 
Consul at Athens in the neighborhood of Crissa, and which 
Rose has rejected as spurious, because he could make neither 
head nor tail of it. From personal acquaintance with Gropius, 
we happen to know, that he does not understand the ancient 
Greek, and this settles the question about the genuineness of 
the inscription. Boeckh reads thus : 

Apt}TTwv (T I9i}xff xat Tff Botu xou K[akknc" 
Xsta] xa) * Ay Off Aid Svyurpes cog ^l\oi. 
On the stone only the letters ero^ were legible, and even the r is 
doubtful ; but as the Delphic Apollo was worshipped at Crissa, 
the conjecture of B. is extremely probable. In support of 
onttTos p. i4>$iTos, he refers to rlriti, Suv^oo, Bix^os. Hermann 
objected to the Homeric xai Te, but Pausan. viii. 21, 2. writes 
xai eg ElKeiiuiotv ts. The inscription runs on the stone from the 
right to the left in the manner used by the Orientals, the Greeks 
of the highest antiquity, and the Etruscans. 

Insc. 3. is commonly called Insc. Naniana, from a column 
brought by Nani from the island of Melos. In a palaeogra- 
phi<}al point of ^iew, it is one of the most remarkable inscrip- 
tions, not only for the singular form of several letters, but espe- 
cially because there occur in ■ it KS instead of 8; IIH instead 
•f 0, and KH instead of X. Still there is no reason to doubt 
its genuineness, as Thiersch has done. B. reads it thus : 
IIolI a 10$ *ExfoLVTcp ii^ui ro^ dejxev^e; iyaXjAu 
<ro» yap eTrsu^ofievog tout eTeAeffcre ypifmv. 
Where we put ^, ;^, f, the inscription has the tenuis with the 
sign of the spiritus asper as marked above. That the Greeks 
used to write thus in early times, is proved by a passage from 
Bekker, Anecd. T. ii. Schol Dionys. Thrac. p. 780. ovr) Se t?^ 
•xfeoy^O'sa); tou ^ iypafov to t, ifpotrriiivTBi rd ump* cdtroig <nifMiov 
rij$ We/of, &c. Gf. Pnscianus p. 542. lib. i. cap. de numero 
literarum, et Plinius H. N. vii. 58. B. supposes this inscrip- 
tion to belong to the age of Solon or Pisistratus. The inhabit- 
ants of Melos were Dorians; and Heimann says, Proxima 
veterrimae Gnecorum linguse erat Dorica. On- the Spartan 
colony at Delos, Boeckh refers to Conon. Narrat c. 36, Plu- 
tarch, de Virt* Mulier. p. 273. T. viii. ed. Tub. Herod, viii. 
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48. Thucyd. v. 84, et 112. Xenoph. H, Gr, 17, S, 3. ITie 
folio wiog translation in given by Boeckh : Jove gnate, ab Bc- 
pbanto accipe hocce sine reprehensione elaboratum donarium^ 
tibi enini supplicans hoc perfecit scalpendo. Apollo, the &pxf^ 
yirr^g of the Dorians, is the Jove gnatus. Ecphantus is a name 
which occnrs in Suid. v. Mouo-aio^ : Demosth. de Cor. AiywM 
riyii accipere ab aliquo, is found in Homer : cf. Porson. ad Eurip^. 
Hecub. p. 45. ed. Lips. Pindar. Pyth. iv. 21. ajxsv^s^ I. ^ftsfftl 
^ig is. found in a few other texts. "AyaXiua, was a general temi 
for any work dedicated to the gods. Tim. Lex. Plat. iyaXptM : 
^eiv ocyairifMi : therefore the column was probably without amr 
statue upon it ; kinv^ifiivos is given by supplicans, because tt 
would require ev^afjt^evog aveBiiXB if the column had been offered da 
voto : Ypifoov p. ygifeov Dorice, as [AuXixii [Aako^, and yg^^ow 
p. ykifaw^ excavans, scalpens. Welcker reads Tpo^oov as a noun 
proper, and supposes Ecphanto to be an epithet of Diana, foo»i 
ii ix^uhei (11. A 103.), which opinion he has retained in hift 
Sylloge Epig. just published, Bonn. 1828. 
inscription 4. (Petilia.) 

Behg, TiyoL Souorts 8/8 

eon SiKainu Totv foi 

a' AayLMpyis* Uapayog 
as' npi^i¥Ot' Mintcov* 

*Apfjj>^Siafios' 'Ayaiap 
yog* ^Ovaroig' *Eirixoop 

or 

The inscription is on a brazen tablet, and contains no long 
vowels nor any double consonant, except f in the shape of f. 
Boeckh translates thus : Deus, Fortuna adsint. Saotis dtt 
Sicaenias domum suam et reliqua omnia. Demiurgus Parago- 
ras, 8cc. Oso;, rt^^, as in Latin Patres (et) Conscripti, the xa) 
being left out.. SotSang the name of a female ; there occurs 
Saaroiy whence S&ng and SaArig. The whole is a will, by which 
Saotis makes over her house and property to Sicaenia, and -s 
Demiurgus and five Proxeni are taken as witnesses. Jijjxioup- 
yig was the name of a magistrate in Dorian towns,— Hesycb. ▼. 
jdiifjuQv^is : and Boeckh supposes that the inscription design- 
nates the magistratns eponymus of the town; and as Herod, 
vi. 37. mentions, that the kings at Sparta appointed public 
officers called Proxeni, the five Ugi^tuftH at PetUia might also 
have been magistrates. How they came to affix -their name to 
a will, is explained by Boeckh in a singular manner. Assqb- 
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ing that at Petilia; as. in other Dorian towns, no stranger could 
be left a legacy, or be appointed universal heir, the names of 
the Proxeni, who generally exercised public hospitality towards 
strangers, are to testify that no such stranger had been ap- 

C rioted as heir. It would rather appear that an exception 
d been made in this instance in favor of Sicaenia, whose 
name already denotes a stranger, as Syrus, &c. and that in order 
to ensure the validity of the will, the Proxeni, together with the 
chief magistrate, were appointed as witnesses or executors. 

Inscription 8. is the Sigean, which is known well enough. 
This inscription has given rise to innumerable discussions ; and 
Boeckh's opinion about it has since been again refuted at 
great length by Hermann. Boeckh supposes the lower and 
opper inscription to belong to the same age, and even to be 
the work of the same stonecutter ': *' Probabile mihi hoc unum 
videtur, post incisam inferiorem inscriptionem additam superio- 
rem esse, ne nimium inconcinna lapidis videretur adornatio." 
Boeckh classes even this inscription among those ^'quae fal- 
aam antiquitatis speciem prae se ferunt," like the columns of 
Herodes Atticus ; and he assigns as a reason of the difference of 
dialects in the upper and lower inscription, a childish anxiety 
''nenovus hie titulus suis careret dotibus.'' Lastly, he sup- 
poses Phanodicus, the author of the inscription, to be the writer 
of the Deliaca mentioned Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 211. 4ig. 
Diog. L. i. 31. 82. 83. .who lived about the time of Aristotle. 
This Phanodicus of Proconnesus, being an Ionian, might have 
written the upper inscription in the Ionian dialect, in order to 
fender it intelligible to his countrymen ; and the lower, in 
the Attic dialect, was designed for the inhabitants of Sigeum. 
Thus Boeckh makes another shift, as if he were not pleased 
himself with his first hypothesis about the 'different dialects in 
the upper and lower part of the stone. We confess his argU' 
ments have failed to convince us, and we believe the lower 
inscription to be of a more ancient date than the upper^ whence 
in the latter the Ionian letters are used. 

Inscription 11* wa» brought by Sir W. Gell from Olympia, 
and was first published by R. Payne Knight. Boeckh shows 
by a passage from Strabo viii. that the Eleans and Arcadians 
spoke the ^olic dialect (AloXKrr) Si8X6;^S)](rav) ; and this inscrip- 
tion being written in that dialect, there is no reason to infer 
from the Doric treaties, given by Tbucyd. v. 77. and 79. that 
the inscription must be on that account merely of a much 
higher date than Olymp. gb. Boeckh^ however, on historical 
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grounds, supposes the treaty between the Eleaiis and the Henfr- 
ans, which this inscription contains, to have taken place about 
Olymp. 50. 

Inscription 12. is an excellent specimen of the conjectural 
ingenuity of the editor. It is taken from the papers of Four- 
niout, and less liable to suspicion, as Boeckh observes, be- 
cause it bears such evidences of mistakes, or of neglect in 
making the transcript, as .would have been avoided by an artful 
compiler of inscriptions. As corrected by Boeckh the in- 
scription reads thus: — 

'Ev (jLi(r(rtp ye Bgii^g re xa\ iaTeos, ivip, of 'E^jxij;. 

It appears from a passage of a dialogue De lucri cupidine (cf. 
^lian. V. H. viii. 2.), that Hipparchus had Hermes placed half- 
way between Athens and the several J^jxof, one on each side ; 
on the right was written a pentameter, and on the left a hex* 
ameter: so that the two verses of both Hermes formed a 
distichon; the hexameter generally indicating to the traveller 
that he had arrived Iv fbs(ra) rou a^reog xa) roD Sijjxou, and the 
pentameter containing some moral sentence ; as, 

MvYjiiu ToS* 'IwTToigxov, (TTsTp^e iljtaia ^pov&v. 

According to O. Miiller, the altar of the twelve gods at Athens 
served (as at Rome the Miliariu^ Aureum) to calculate dis* 
tances from. We, however, remember an inscription in posses- 
sion of Fauvel, which stated the distance of Athens from the 
Piraeus at forty stadia ; and, according to measurement, this is 
exactly the distance between the Acropolis and the Piraeus. 
According to Fauvel, we believe the stone had been found 
walled in near the entrance of the Acropolis. However this 
may be, Boeckh's restoration of the above inscription appears 
to us most able and satisfactory. 

Inscription £4. From the fragment of a column found in 
the Morea, and brought in 1783 to Ancona, where a stone* 
mason bought it, and left it exposed to the weather, where it 
was greatly injured by mud and the sea air, Boeckh reads thus : 

"AfreyLi, <rol to 8* ayaXy! ««gj<r' eoSio-iv [a/xofjSigv] 

^Atr^uXlM fui/jTrip ^ip(ng ["Epjoo ivyirrig 
Too Ilaglco TTolriiAa /iC[fioAa)r6co w y}x8 fsvycov. 

This was an ex voto to Diana Ilythia. The name of the 
mother 4^ip<ri$ i. q. Big<ns, as $^j fl^g, ^Kaiv, tfAav, and iroliifML 
i. q. ipyov. The artist was an exile from Faros, by name Colo- 
tes, as 13oeckh conjectures ; for Pans. v. 20. and Plin. xxxiv. 19. 
27. mention an artist of this name, who, according to Pausaniat, 
was a pupil of Praxiteles, a contemporary of Phidias^ and in 
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facienido Jove Olympio adjutor, (Plin, xxv, 34.) although not 
bis pupil, as Pliny erroneously states. Heyne, however, 
(Opusc. T. V. p. 590.) supposes, that there have been two 
artists of the name of Colotes. 

Inscriptions £5, 26, 27, are of a comparatively recent date 
with the affected appearance of antiquity. Such inscriptions 
became fashionable, when Greece had become an appendage 
to the Roman empire, when nothing was left but the recollec- 
tions of past times and vanished glory. An antiquated ortbo» 
graphy became then a substitute, a paltry one no doubt, for 
ancient freedom. Pausanias, however, mentions instances of 
this sort of affectation from a very early period : reypairrat em 

?Bi To/;^o) ypijf»iLOL<riv *Amx,o'ig epya flvai Ilga^neKovg, says 
aus. i. 2, 4. in speaking of the works of Praxiteles in the 
temple of Ceres at Athens ; and these ypafiiiara 'ArriTta were 
those used before the times of the archons Euclides, Olymp. 94. 
%, Now Praxiteles lived about Olymp. 104. when those ypajji,*' 

K:o^ ufxotlotf as he calls them, v. 22, 2. had come out of use. 
ese mscriptipns of fictitious antiquity avoid of course the long 
vowels and double consonants, and assume the spiritus h. Thus 
the inscription found at Delphi contains the words, e^s ^pX^l^ 
instead of 1^ 'Op;^ojx[fyo5 : and in those of Herodes, found on the 
Via Appia near the monument of Metella, we read not only, 
BN TBI HO DO I p. h r^ 6Sa>, but even the spiritus intermedins, 

as, MARTVS DAIMON ENHODIA p. Miorvg ialfi^oov hoSia. 

This Herodes Atticus was born at Marathon in the reign of 
Hadrian. He was a man of great wealth and cultivated taste ; 
and Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. 1, 14. says of him, TPgoa-exuro 
weurt Tol$ vaXouoii. He built a magnificent odeon and a sta- 
dium at Athens, and another at Patrae, and a noble mansion 
for himself at Marathon. Under M. Anton. Pius he became 
consul at Rome ; and built, after the death of his wife Annia 
Regilla, a triopium on the Via Appia, where Ceres was espe- 
cially worshipped, besides Minerva and Nemesis. Boeckh 
refers to Paus. ii. 22, 2. who informs us, that a temple of 
Ceres at Argos had its name from Pelasgus, a son of Triopas : 
at Cnidos, a promontory of Caria, there was another triopium, 
built by Triopas ; and the triopium of Herodes was probably, 
IQ imitation of that of Cnidos, devoted to the infernal gods 
(ttoi x^^vioi), since we know that Herodes was instructed by 
Theagenes of Cnidos in the critical reading of the ancient 
writers. We may add, perhaps the Carian triopium was 
chosen by Herodes as a model in preference to the Eleusinian 
rites, juit because many religious notions of the Greeks appear 
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to be derived from Caria, so that it wad recommended hj 
higher antiquity. 

From inscription 27t it appears that Alciphron erected or 
renovated a stadium at fileusis about the time of Hadrian, 

Inscription 34 is taken from a marble anaglyph in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Pembroke, and published bj Bimard la 
Bastie and Muratori, Thes. T. i. p. 35—48. it is written 
Pov(rrpo^ifiov, and runs thus: Mavteos : Aiiov: fy;^ae§»0T« : Jii: 
em vixef invraiXov : vaiSo^. Maffei did not believe this inscrip- 
tion to be genuine : during his stay in England he had endea- 
vored ill vain to get a sight of the marble^ w hich confirmed his 
suspicion. But the marble does exists and has been seen 
by C. O. Muller, who also copies the inscription. Boeckb 
defends the inscription against Maffei ; although he must allow 
that, even if genuine, it belongs to the number of those inscrip- ■ 
tions to which inscriptions 5, ^6, 27 » belong. Maffei undoubt- 
edly was wrong in maintaining that some letters of this inscrip- 
tion could not be found in any alphabet. The diphthong in 
Aiiou is a more decisive proof against its antiquity, since the 
Athenians did not write ov for o before Olympiad 100. The 
Ionian characters were already for some time in use before the 
diphthong was adopted, nor did the Lacedaemonians use it at the 
time of Euclides. From a Macedonian silver coin it appears, 
that it was used in Macedonia much earUer ; for AXe^xvipou is 
to be found on a coin, which represents Alexander the son of 
Amyntas, a contemporary of Pindar. The interpunction is 
another point against the high age of the inscription ; it throws 
it into the times of the grammarians. The names MoLvieo$ and 
AiSo$ no where occur ; but nobody will say that we know all 
the Greek names. The word Bv^otpKrrei for oLviii^xe, or aygdijxt 
;^api<rTij^ioy, is not found in any other inscription ; but Boeckh 
thinks that Bu^agia-relv could be used fur gratias referre, gratifi- 
cari, dono dare : ttuIs vevTa^Xo^ means puer quuiquertio, or >i 
youth w)io fights in the ncivraiXov. This TrivraiXov cannot have 
taken place at Olympia, because no boys were admitted there, 
except Olymp. 38. (Pans. v. 9. vi. 15.); but there were many 
other torialia in Greece. Hermann, however, shows that vey* 
Ta6\oi vat^eg were first admitted at Nemea, Olymp. 53. Man- 
theus cannot have won the prize before Olymp. 80, 2, if ever he 
did win it. 

Another Wilton inscription on a round Bacchic altar con- 
tains these words : MiKvofjuv : Ji6yv(rov oiy\oio[Mp^ov Eaxp^eoroga 
^uvioKapevov, The inscription seems, according to Boeckb, 
** ex Bacchico hymno fraude cotificta/' For in Jacob's Antho- 
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logji cd. 2. T*ii. p. 185. is found a hjrninus containing t|ie fol- 
lowing verses : 

ilff Xvftfjxsy jSfluriXjfle ^iXiuioy, slfe^^^wmiy 

Boimrhv, Bg4[uov, /3ftHx«uropa^ j3oTpuo;^aiTi|y 
idioycr^ 8/yoyoy Siiupa/^jSoysvij Jioyucoy 
(tio'To/SoXov ^uvoy ^evo&onjy ^av6o)ioigiivov. 

Both these inscriptions have been put also by Rose among the 
infcript. dubiss. 

Inscription 43 has been published by Demetrius Petrizzo* 
pulo : Saggio storico sulle prime ilk deli' Isola di Leucadia nell 
lonioy Fiorent. 1814. and is declared by Boeckh to be an 
impudent fabrication; of which there cannot be the least doubt, 
although Rose complains only that it has been so badly copied* 

After the inscription of Petrizzopulo foIU>ws the Appendix 
Partis primsB, or the Inscriptiones Fourmonti Spuris. Boeckh 
oalls him ^'hominem vanitatis ventosissimae/' and '^men* 
dacissimum/' and we shall therefore not detain our readers with 
any remarks on his inscriptions, Except Raoul Rochette, 
tlwre is no man of sense in Europe who does not form the 
aame opinion of Fourmont. We cannot conceive how it is pos-* 
aible to undertake the defence of an impostor, who dared to 
ftlbricate inscriptions of a date anterior to the Trojan war* 



Short and Familiar NOTES on the PERS^ of 
JESCHVLUS: originally written for the Use of 
a Young Pupil. 

1. XaSff. ''OSff and its cases are used in the tragic writers, to 
low that the person or thing to which they are applied is either 
present on the stage or in sight ; and rilt KaXsirou is the same as 
''we here are called." The chorus spoke by a Mpv^aloi, or head : 
therefore xopv^alog, here pointing to his companions, says, ^* this 
our party," &c. 

Olxofiivoav. There are several verbs which have the form 
but not the signification of the present tense. 

oi)(PftMi is abii, I am gone ; not abeo, I am goin^. 
fxco is veni, I am come • . • . venio, • • • • commg. 

sTjxi is ibo, 1 will go* eo, • • • . going. 

%• Kakikeu is used where we should expect hrt ; wnich is a 
very common usage of xaXiofuii in the tragic writers : infr. v. 
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847* oSriro; ^vAoi WxXijiTfti ^wri% 9X vir^oof; See Dr. Moak, 
Ale. 2. 

4. ^Xoxf; agrees widi the idea of ^fui; contamed m rHk 
TrioTa xaXsTrai. 

If the kst sjUable of wpecfiilmv be short, read rsv; ; if it be 
long, read either rotr^ or ov; : robg is vsed for 6t$, or the artickr 
for the relative, in both choral and iambic metres. 
. 5. Whom Prince Xerxes the king. If there be toy distinc- 
tion between iva^ and fiaa-^Xtifg, it may be that ifttf is H ti^tf 
of respect, ^ao-iXsu; of authority, 

7. '£^ogi0Ufffy. Herodotus informs us that XerzeS committed 
the government to his 6iicle Artabanus alone. Xipei$ riiay nol 
mean the whole country over which Xerxes ruled, but the land 
immediately around the palace, Ugmya, 

13. Bavt^wyio bark as a dog ; whence the English word l^oy: 
as when a dog is said to bay Uie moon, i. e. to howi at it. The 
scholiast makes Asia tbe nom. case to jSftv^ei ? it may be thtM 
taken ; ^' the whole force of Asia is gone, and barks after tb4 
youiig man (Xerxes) ;" or it may be, ** the whole fdrce of Aii« 
Is gone,- and still miaiduily calls oot for any fresh or aiditfiy&al 
■uia to join them.' - 

16. Soia-m governed of Igk^gi Stisa the cdpital of Peraiay 
Ecbatana of Media ; and these two cities w^re tbe summed find 
winter residences of the kings of Persia. The ancient naaK of 
Ecbatana was Aceassea* 

21. *Afikl(rrmii. Herod, says, lib. i. that all tbe Persian nAmetf 
ended in <r. This is doubted by ScaKger. 

24. Eao-iXeeo; jxeyecXov: the general title of the king of Persia. 

37. *£lynylau Ogygian. Ogyges was a very ancient khn'g of 
Athens ; and when any thing was very old, it was called after his 
Mine. See Steph. ad Sept. c. Theb. 327. 

5 1 . Aoyyy^ ixyuon^^ The anvils of the lance ; i. e. they sup-* 
port the blows of the lance with the same firmness that an an- 
vil supports the blows of the hammer. Callim. in Hymn. Diaa^ 
calls Hercules Tipuvhos ixfioov, 

62« Bpiima-ei, from rpi^to; which shows that the original 
word from which ipvlfdta-oi is derived must have been 6pl^» ; but 
a Greek ear could not bear, except in extreme cases, the sacces- 
sion of two syllables in the same word, eafch begianii^ with aiii 
aspirate : 

therefore instesKl of iji^oo they said r^ifco, fnt 6ji^(o. 

%•* h^^y «ffo. 

66^(A, rv^», iviffoK, 

6ufa>, Tot^, ia^w. 

ifiX^h Tpi^ij, from tpi^. 
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The Istaorist pass, of rpi^eOf according to this rule, would be^ 
hTpi^ivjv; but they said lipifSriv, to distinguish it from the 1st aor. 
pass, of rphrco, preferring harshness of sound to ambiguity of 
expression. 

65. nigioo, transire facio ; but in the preterperf. tense many 
verbs lay down their active meaning and become neuters^ though 
w9pico does signify sometimes transeo. 

68. Z^ffSiA, derived from i^to, contineo, and signifies a raft 
which will hold together and support you on the water. 

70. ^'OSio-juia. £nnius says, 

Pontibus instratis conjunxit littora Xerxes. 
Juvenal asserts that this story is false. Sat. x. 173* 

creditur olim, 
Velificatus Atbos et quicquid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia, cum stratum classibus iisdem 
Suppositumque rotis solidum mare. 
iJoXvyojx^oy !BnriiM, refers to a road which he made across the 
Hellespont by a bridge of boats ; which bridge encompassed the 
surface of the sea as a yoke encircles the neck of an animal. 

76. Bihv, divinum, inde immensum ; for the Greeks called 
any thing ielog which was large in size or excellent in kind : so 
ffib; aoiBis, the divine or excellent minstrel in Homer. 

79* Relying on his firm vigorous generals ; i. e. relying on 
the firmness of his vigorous generals. 

83. Looking with his eyes the azure gaze ; i. e. putting on 
the look : ii^yiMt is the accusative case of a . cognate object 
governed of Xtutrc-mv. So in Sept. c. Theb. v. 53. 

AffovTcov (OS "Apy^v SeSo^xoVcov : 
like lions looking war ; i. e. carrying war in their looks. 

^paxaov, derived from Sepacojttaf, from the keenness of its gaze. 

87. 'Eiriyoo is a term borrowed from hunting, and signifies to 
direct or urge on a dog to the pursuit of the game. 

88. To^odafjLvov apriv, war which subdues by the bow: the 
penult of ^'Aprjg is here long, so it is in Homer, 

"Apes "Apes, jSporoXoiye, pi^iai^ove, Tei;^«o'iVAijT«. 
89- 'TwooTois, elpysiv : translate as if these were two verbs, to 
withstand and check. 

Eipyuv is distinguished from slpyeiv : according to some gram- 
marians, eipyco, excludo ; eXpya), includo. 

92* KufjLu 6aKi(r(raSf the Persian army which was advancing 
like a wave from the sea : in Sept. c. Theb. we have 

/Soa yap xviml ^epcaiov arpoiTOtj : 
and ibid. xD/ta yup vsp) «roX»y 
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95. Tig i xgannep; Cf. Soph. CE. R. v. 874. speaking of 

102. ^Apavarara signifies the places where nets were placed. 
115. 'Eaopuv, to bear the sight : so Hor. 

Qui vidit mare turgidum, 

who bore the sight of the swollen sea. 

1 19* Mot ffv^Vf where we should expect fuou ^gfiv : this mode 
of speaking is very common both in Greek and Latin ; indeed 
[Mu ^pviv is very tii?common. 

Hor. llli robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat. 
Horn. II. i^. 21. "EvioL U oi kXutoL Seujxara ^Mari ^IjAVHis 

Xpvvia fiagfAotigovTu TiTsv^UTai, 

Cf. also II. K. 438. 

121. STpuTtviiarog governed of evexa. The genitive case in 
this sense follows exclamations, where something like this is 
implied, alas ! alas ! and the genitive gives the cause of the ex- 
clamation. 

124. iJoXi; and Stnv differ : voXf^ signifies the city and inha- 
bitantSy or sometimes the state or government of the city ; i(nv, 
the city or buildings. IIoXis civitas, and aa-rv urbs. 

125. There must be a colon after ^roAKTjx', as Dr. fiiomfield 
has edited ; and from a^vr/Sou^oy to avmv must be parenthetic, 
otherwise there is no verb with which the subj. Tciarj can be 
connected : by this arrangement the passage runs thus : ** lest the 
state should hear of the great city of Susa and the town of 
Cissia being robbed of its men, and (lest) rendings should fall 
on their linen garments.'' 

130. It was a custom all over the East to rend their garments 
in token of affliction. 

144. Movo^v^, more elegant than fi^vf^. It signifies that she 
was one of a pair yoked together in matrimony, and deprived of 
her yoke-fellow. 

148. v&s 7rpoL(r(r§i, distinguished from voog Troifi: the former 
means, how fares he, or what is his success f the latter, how is 
he acting ? or what have been his performances i 

157. i7po(nriryfio. It was the custom of the Persians to fiill 
prostrate at the feet of their sovereign before they addressed 
them. Or. 1509- 

vpo9'Kvm (T* olvot^, voooKTi fiappipoKTi vpoaireirm, 

1 62. "E^uv and its different persons are frequently used in 
the sense of the present tense. So Horace uses erat : — 
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Nunc «n bitiefid^iti^ dqqc' pede \ib^f9 
Pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 

Tempus erat dapibus^ sodales* 

165. Evvaa-Tripiov : s6v^, a bed ; e^pepr^f, the person who 
sleeps in that bed ; and euvaa-Ttigiov, the place where the eumo-Tij^ 
sleeps, or a bed-chamber. So ita-fjkos, a fetter ; ietrf/^oorris, a person 
fettered, or a prisoner; ha-iiaor^piov, the place where the ha-aw- 
fiis is kept, a prison : ^uXa^, a guard ; ^vXaxriipiov, the place 
where the ^vXaxeg remain^i a garrison. Cf. Cattieri^ Gaz, Grae. 
p. 17. ^ 

166. Kaphav^ ace* governed of afutxra-ei, not of xaroi under- 
stood. iPorson says that if a verb can govern each of two 
ace. cases separatetj. It may govern them conjointly. See 
Pboen. 300. So Trach. 49. 

xaruSav ^i} wav^Kpwr* 6dvpiMtra 
TVjV 'HpanXmov Ij^oSov yocojxn^y. 
So iBsch. Theb. 834. Koltlov fte KupViM ti irepivlrvei xpvof. 
£unien. 88. M^ ^o/3o^ <re yixareo ^p{yu$. 

l68. Kovla^etg, ^* Having raised the dust of the ground with its 
foot [in flight] should upset," Blomf. ; or perhaps it might mean, 
wealth, after having covered the ground with money as with dust. 

175. nphg rile and npi; rewra, proptf^rea, and may be trans- 
lated wherefore, or and now in the sense of the passage in 
Skakspeare, ** and now to supper with what appetite ye may.** 
A^fTOMrSs, a diffisrent thing, means inacMition to these, '* besides.'' 

179^ ^Hywiai tsXj} : the reeding of this passage is manifestly 
corrupt. Dr. Blomfieid suggests mmtp ivvajAig, ifyekr^ai (re hi : and 
itf would be translated, *' ol whatever things we have the power 
or control, it is your part to lead the way >" another reading ia 
1fY§i(ftcti V iXr^g, and then we must translate, ** whatever we can 
do, and what you may choose to propose." 

182. Tijv ol^BTai, Verbs of motion take an ace. of the place 
to which, without a prep^. Cf. Ale. 495. 

190w Keurtyviira : why sisters of the same family ? Andro of 
Halicamassus informs us that Oceanua married Pompholygft 
and Parthenop^; by the latter he had two daughters, Europa and 
Tkrac^ ; and by the former, Asia and Libya, from whom the 
continents derived their names. SchoL 

192. Bip^fov, foreign; the term was proper in the mouth 
of iSsoh., improper in that of Atossa : the cause of thh» slight 
impropriety is very obviioiis, when we consider that the writer 
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was fli Greek, writing For Greels who called all except those of 
their own nation fiapPttpoi. 

2 10. 'Eax»potv 4^oifiov : this mention' of sacrijGces and gods is 
contrary to the religious sentiments and customs of the Persians, 
who erected neither statues nor temples nor altars to their dei- 
ties. Herodotus says, ovt9 fieofiob^ iroi&ivrai, ovre vvg itvuxalotM'$ 

£13. ^Efopfialvovra, rushing or pouncing upon. 

214. Ovdh, The ace. case after some word ^odjo-s under- 
stood : it would not be proper or scarcely sense to connect ouity 
with itupfix^. These instances often occur where a verb is 
proper as applied to the noun immediately next to it, improper 
when applied to a noun more remote. So Prom. v. 21. 

V oxirt ^eoyijv ours toG /xop^^v fiforwv 

228. TajXTraXiv, the contrary. So in Hec. 777. 

243. *Apy6poo ntit/r\, refers to the silvei" mines possessed bj 
the Athenians at Laurium and Thoricum. 

252. Jp6firi]jLu ft»to$ Uega-ixoif, where we sfiould expect S/?^ 
miia ^»to; Iligcijeod. Horace imitatep this 6gure : — 
Premant Calena falcie quibus dedit 
f'ortuna vitem : 
for jCalenam falce vitem.. . 

256. 'Ei^ often denotes the cause, manner, or ilti^lrument. So 
CE. R. sub init. h y^q^ fioigsls, laden or weighed down toiii 
old age. 

Tins line is an instance of the quasi cassura, without aa 
elision. These I'mes generally occur where there is great agi- 
tation in the speaker, though this is denied by Dr. Blomfield ; 
it is, however,, certain that many similar lines are. found under 
stiei) circumstances, as CE. R. 1. 728. 

^fl Zev, tt fidv ipacoci fisfiovXiuvm vtpi ; 

266. Nodtifi^ov ^ao$, in the Homeric sense of. viari^v niMp^ 
the day of return : *^ i am returned unexpectedly ; 1 behold the 
light." So 8ouXiov J^iuup, the day of slavery. 

295. SiySi vixon : 'nitXai is used with a present tense to sig- 
nify what has been previously, and contiimes to the present 
time ; I have been long silent, and am silent up to the present 
moment. So Aj. Fl. 3. 

Kcti vuv lv\ CKviifats as vavuxotl^ 6p& 

» •' • • 

TTuKpLi xuvtiyfTOuvrft xul jxtr^ouftsvoy 
dogging him now, and having been doing so for a long tiflbe. 
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Jamdudum is used in the same sense in Latin. Cf, Hor. Od. 
in. 29. 1. 

Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante verso lene merum cado. 
Cum flore, Maecenas, rosarum^ et 
Pressa tuis balanus capiliis 
Jamdudum apud me 65/ : 
is with me, and has been so for a long time. . 

296. *T7r6pfiaXXe^ is not taken absolutely or intransitively, but 
transitively ; having the succeeding line as the ace. case after it : 
negatio propter seiitentiam negantem ornat magis quam negat. 
Pauw. 

307. *AgTefAfioLpr,g. The penult of ihis word is here shorty 
though it is long in v. 29. This licence of quantity seems 
allowed in other Persian names, as 'Apioiiaphg : the first sylla- 
ble is long v. 38. and short v. 326. 

"ifTiFov : when Intro^ designates a body of cavalry as here, it 
is always used in the feminine gender. 

' 308. Stv^^^s is of the masc. and fern, gender ; and several 
adjectives in 0; have the fem. both in ij and og ; as crep^os, kXw 
To^, agyog, yewaios, 8cc. Cf. Hec. 296. 

310. i7^$i2jxa, the ace. case of a cognate object^ governed of 

315. KupKrcov must be written 'xugifra'ov, because the Attic 
tragic writers never omitted th/e augment in iambic metre : they 
did sometimes in the choral odes, because they were written in 
the Doric dialect, which did not always employ the augment. 
Hence the reading of v. 313. vaos Ix /3aia^ (or fjnat;)vi<rov, is ob- 
jectionable, and v. 1 . should be vaos Ik^o-oy Ix ftia^, as Porson 
suggested. 

321. nvptrrjv not irvpl>oiv : the tragic writers used pa- and not/^^: 
thus they sM Xepfrovrjciav, not A'g/^^ot^cr/av, Hec. 8. nor did they 
use TT but atr : ihey said (juiXKra-a, not jxlxtrra. See R. P. 

319. SicKfipoi$ . . . the sojourner in a cruel land; namely, 
Salamis. 

321. 'Api6[iaplog : '' there must be an hiatus after this, for two 
reasons; 1st. because Ariomardus came from Thebes in Egypt, 
and could not by his death cause any great sorrow to the peo- 
plle of Sardis ; 2nd. because it offends against the metre, since 
a cretic at the end of a line cannot be preceded by a long sylla- 
ble at the conclusion of an hypermonosyllabic word." R. P. 
Praef. p. 38. 

348. ^/2y, Attice for ag, by attraction to vijcov understood after 
irAifdo^. ' • 
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349. "Ex^s when Joined with an adverb, as here; nuiit be 
translated .by the auxiliary verb, to be. 

SbS. 6so} . • . the following line must be attributed, to Atossa, 
and read ir if *A6rivwv, and the meaning will run thus : [I know 
that] the gods look after or endeavor to preserve the city of 
Athens. Is that city still impregnable ? • • • the messenger an- 
swers, Yes ; for whilst its inhabitants are in existence^ its chief 
bulwark is secure, independent of its walls : it was a matter of 
boast in a country that it was avipitiTog. So "Eurip. Med. 822^ 
congratulates the Athenians because they inhabited Ugdf x^f^ 

Soo^oo is to endeavor to preserve, hxa-ooZw to succeed in 
preserving : the same distinction holds between ^euyoo and Ix- 
^evyoo, though we find infr. 375. ^ev^olait' in the sense of hx" 
fe6^Qia6\ The fact is, words may have the sense of their com- 
pounds with 6x, but the compounds cannot, have the simple 
meaning of the verbs from which they are derived. 

368. 4»66vov. The ancients used to attribute all dangerous 
reverses of fortune to the envy of the gods : thus in Ale. 1154* 
Hercules prays 4^dvo$ Sg /x^ yiifoiro rtg i^» Cf. Herod, iii. 40. 
the letter of Amasis to Poly crates . • . morafMyo) to 6im tig 
brr) ^iovipov, x. r. A. 

370. ^\iyoov not fkiyeiv. Verbs of beginning and ceasing, with 
many verbs of sense, take after them a participle, and not the 
intuitive mood. 0\iyco is here used actively, to signify uro, or to 
enlighten. So Theb. 509* ^toi xepog fii\o$ ^Xiyoov, waving his 
spear in his hand so as to cause a bright light. CE. R. 191* 

377. KpoiTos means capitis, and we may know this for two 
reasons ; its penult is long, that of xpaTog, robur, short ; xpuTig, 
capitis, is Oxytou ; xparo$, robur, is paroxyton ; xpdrog capitis, 

xparog robur. xparog has no nom. there are xparog, xpar), xpara, 
and xgarug: the gen. and dat. are fern., the ace. is masc.'and 
neuter. See Schol. in Hec. 432. 

417* Mpv, in the Latin sense of trabs,a vessel: as Hor. Od. 
1. 1. ' 

ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 

459* ElvaXloov is not admissible on account of the metre ; for 
in that case there would be an anapaest in the fifth foot : now an 
anapdpst can only stand in the first foot, except in the case of a 
proper name, and then must be contained in the proper name. 
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4M. ^fifam^ ) here fpa^ifAivoi would be proper, because 
they protected their own persons. But fpi^avres is true as far 
ar it goes. The active voice is used where you might expect 
the middle ; but not vice versa in words that have both active 
and middle in use : thus, tXova-a S^jxa^ may mean, I washed mj 
foody ; but IXou^a/xi]? 'iifjLocs cannot mean, 1 washed the body of 
another. So infr. 483. eTreWao-s. 

^15. Spfixriv, x,r.X. This hne has no caesura or quasi csesura. 
•Person says, pronunciandi dtfficultas laborem ab exercitu Per- 
aieo exbaustnm optime exprimit. See above v. £56. 

522. 'EyijXow. So (E. R. v. 263, 

nJy y el§ ro xs/you xpSii' Iv^Xai' ^ Tuyij. 
' 527 • Aionrejrgopfii^ivov, perfecti, or completely destroyed; so 
^mpyu^lAifoig, completely done for ^ or undone. 

5.S1. *Eri^ratpMi jxsy [ijfi^eiy ha^oua^etv TTeXfleyoy] mg W h^upyourfjLi^ 
m$i. &\>i [^^oa ^Mfiova-et, x. r. X.] eg rh \oivoVf 8cc« ri Xoiielv may 
mean ( 1 ) the remainder of Che army, or (2) the future. 

'•^-^ jfmpfiiAoira, a plural put in apposition with a noun sing.^ 
Bt very common idiom in the tragic writers. So Hipp. 1 1 . 

*Iinro\v70g ecyfov Dntitof vaiiiupieiTa. See Dr. Monk in loco*. 

d60: Ti itirf, for what possible end did Darius then preside, 
a DO uninjurious governor of his people f in other words, What 
good has resulted from the calamitous reign of Darius; if his 
iion Xerxes will not take a lesson from his misfortunes f 
' -^^ Urn is used in interrogative sentences to express vehe- 
menl impatience in the speaker. So Hec. 182. r/ vor' ScTruva ; 
what possible thing shall I say ? and v. 85. 

571* Avrov wg axouoftcv: the Schol. asserts that cog here is 
redundant ; if oog ixoHoinv be taken parenthetically, or preceded 
kmf succeeded by commas, as Dr. Blomfield has edited, '' as we 
hear,'' we must understand Xeyouo-i, or tale quid. Heath says 
that cog is put for oirroog, with very little meaning. 

576. After Kv^g^ioig, 6d, Hermann replaces ihpavrai, from v. 
58*5. for in this strophe a word of three long syllables is want- 
ing, and in the antistrophe it is redundant ; but perhaps it might 
be read ip^orrai. Dr. Blomfield suggests l/^^oyre^. 

593. "Ap^ovTM, the fut. middle used passively. Dr. Monk 
maintains that there are four forms of the future passive : ( 1 ) 
what is called the first future middle ; (2) the first fut. pass. (3) 
the second fut. pass, and (4) the pauIo post fut. 

604. "Ei^ifopogf would mean a merchant in, or a dealer in evils 
•^— one who deals in evils ; i(U7C9ipog means, experienced in • . . • 
tiMFopog is perhaps the reading, as it agrees with the metaphor 
contained in the whole passage. 
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6M« *Aypl^y its motbti^ vis. die viot called iff Us, c&iier ' 
because it caused wildness in those that drank it to excess ; or 
because it was planted in the fields, and this pure liquid the 
pride of the ancient vine [derived] from its wild parent. 

6S0* If it be read 6mkoifi,w}^ dvro, itpos must be understoed 
before tetkifAous; but if vvo be parox^t. it tatty fovero iaXufj^wf^ 

639" MoMaphvig is applied to a person when dead; [A»)cif$9^^ 
to a person when living, or generally. See Schol. in loc. 

645. Alvioo, signifies to assent to, or acquiesce in, and ac« 
quiesce in him coming ; t. e. pemMt him to come. Gf. Ak. 2. 

Iv olg rrXt}V eyeo 
6vi(r(rav rpifre^^av ulvicaty hog Tf§ cSv. 
to acquiesce in a servile table. Sejs Dr. Monk is I. 

668 « 'ETToSctfXfi BniQck supposes to be put iooicd for ^oSeo- 
Xfi ; but no such word occurs as ^oSwaeoi ; the scholiast has 
conceived the existence of some word vodmxiwy the meaning of 
which is, to direct under his feet, as a charioteer directs his 
horses. Dr. Blomfield proposes trrpmo^ t^mhxfw, he guidisd 
well his army. 

673. Kard nitr : xttrci io thu case nnist be joined with iaro' 
ImXm, and would cause it to signify the complete way in wMeb 
the yeuth were destroyed. Ketrd yug is another reading, and 
adopted by Dr. Blomfield, and would mean, that they were de« 
stroyed aroid buried. 

687 • Utori for %iTroi : so in the beginning of the play, riii 
friora, for oi tioto/. 

693. ^vx^yooyolg, with laitientations of sufficient power to 
raise or bring the souls fro» the shades below. 

694. Eve^oiov. Virg. JEn. vi. 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras. 
Hie labor, hoc opus est. 
Catullus: 

illuc unde negant redire quenqnam. 
712. Toi in gnomis amant tragiei. R. P. 
7 19« roip refers to something which ia elegantly understood : 
yoip contains the reason of somethiag like this. The chorus 
are prevented by their feelings from telling you ; but I witl,ybr, 
&c. 

720. EiTTsiv inog, to speak or say one word — to speak in a 
word — to speak briefly. So Eurip. Or. 1. 

OvK io-rh ouSgy Ssiyiy,.flSS' fiirtiv Inof, 
730. Tis iatfMvw. This refers to the opinion entertained by 
the ancieatsr-*qttoa Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat ; which 
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is a translation of the following lines in Euripides^' found in the 
Incertae Tragosdiae as edited by Barnes : 

Stw iff ^IfMov avip) vogavvfi xolxA, 

SoVelleius Paterculus de Varianactade, ii.cap. 118. I ta seres 
habet, ut plerumque Deus, fortunam mutaturus, consilia cor- 
rumpat. 

752. 'PiovTu may be taken actively^ and signify, rolling or urg- 
ing on the Bosphorus ; fioo is sometimes so used. Hec. 5£8. 

"E^pu X*<^** • * X^^S iavom icetrpl — poured on his hand liba- 
tions to his father. If there was authority for it. Dr. Blom- 
field's reading would be preferable : 

eXvKTff (ryi^vuv^ piovret Bocvopou poov 6oov. 
> 773. ^pmg, his name was *ApTufpiv7ig, and rightly too, for . . 
SOi, Noa-rifMu (rconj^/a^/the safety of return, where we should 
expect vioTov (Ttornipog. 

804. 0(t Toi fA6V : it is not that some misfortunes happen and 
others do npt ; but all the misfortunes which man is doomed 
to suffer he must meet with. 

814. Bpirri, from fipiroig, q. jSporo^, liecause it was an image 
in the human shape ; ^iavov, an image formed of wood or stone, 
but not necessarily of the human shape : such was the Palla- 
dium. 

826. *Excigir(Oire. The past tense is often used in general 
reinarks' to denote frequency of occurrence. So Hor. Od. iii. 
ii. 29. 

saepe Diespiter 
Neglectus incesto addidit integrum. 
Karo antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 
Cf. Philoct. V. 688. 

"Tfigig. Cf. CE, Rex, 874, 

ay [lYj *m}iaipot, [Mfii cufb^l^ovra, 
axpoTctrav sl(ravafioi(r ^totojxov 
mgovo'tv els ivayxav 
fvS' ou iroSi xp'ifi(rlfAeo p^piJTai, 
832. Zsvgroi . . Cf. Hor. lib! i. 34. 

Valet ima summis 
Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens. 
' Senec; Tbyest. Quem dies vidit veniens superbum, 

Hunc dies.vidit fugiens jacentem* 
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855..'lV0tma2^siy.T0tiS'if&^.' Dr. BIbmfiield' alters 1^ to 
If^ov, and quotes a passage from Herod, to prove that wrMfttiljttif 
may have. ao ace. case after it. This alteration is made because 
the tragic writers never elided tlie iota of the dat. sing. Dr. 
Monk, however, says this is not true .in all casesi and' would 
not alter the passage in question. Cf. Ale. 1137. 

xa) jx^v TpoTs/yo), Fopyov' (i$ xupetrofjieo. 
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SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

1. *Ein, in the sense of contra^ is sometimes used with a dative 
case by iEschylus. See Sept. Theb. 711- Agam..60. P. Y. 
1124. though with the genitive more generally. V. 1*. 

2. The article is frequently used for the relative : rou; for ev^ 
Pers. 43. rouwsp for oivep ibid. 780. rStv for oflev ibid. 780» 
T^v for §y Agam. 644, &c. V. 37. » 

S. The tragic writers used the Doric forms^ xvvetyos, xvmy^j| 
xvvaylrris, Ao;c*yfT)jj, kp^ofj^ayiTiiS' V. 42. . '^, 

4. Brunck and Schutz prefer as more Attic ifXiVficof instead of 
^vsvpLwv, but the latter is the ^more recent Attic form. . l!he 
grammarians indeed side with Bruhck, but then it is vy^U 
known that they derived their rules for the most part from 
j£lian, Libanius, Aristides^ and other sophists, sometimes from 
Lucian, more rarely from the historians or Plato, and very set-: 
dom indeed from the scenic poets. V. 6l. 

5. The Ionic vv^os for vaos was not used in the iambic senary, 
V.62. ; 

6\ Evxofioit is frequently omitted before an infinitive roood« 
See Sept. Theb. 239. Choeph. 304. Eurip. Suppl. 3. V. 75. 

7* Tla> has the first syllable common in Homer, but short in 
iEscbylus and Aristophanes. The first syllable of rla-oo is always 
long. V. 77. 

8. The first syllable ofApr^g is sometimes long as in vv« 
125. 336. 465. 

9* Nouns compounded of nouns in o; generally retain the 
termination og ; thus words compounded of Xoyo^, Tpiypu &<^« 
in the tragic writers never end in a$ ; that termination being more 
modern and less agreeable to analogy. V. 109. 

10. Some adjectives have the three ' terminations, eio;^ lo^, 
ixo;, as 7ir%itos, linf^os, hzuos ; ioiXiuos, MXaos, iov\}M§, &C;. Tbc| 
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firsi of wbicb thlM fonils i» tsediMdy m aceount of the itocftre* 
V. 1 16. 

11. Tbe last syllable of wimot is always short V. 141. 

12. The probable orthography of ^6a, is xvoa. From )cvea> 
is derived xyot^ and xvMt, as from fico, p^uf and jUa; from ;(li9, 
^ws and ;(0(K. V. 142. 

13. Mti sornetimes forms a crasis with §1 and df. V. 193. 

14. The tragic writers never join Se and rs. V. £12. 

15. The words Sv roi are never construed except with the 
indicative. V. 220. 

16. OSri no where begins a sentence, unless (evj, irov, or ttAs 
follows, or when there is an interrogation, and then a word is 
always interposed between them. The formula oXX' oirn is 
frequent at the head of a sentence. V. 222. 

17. Nw is always an enclitic when it is subjomed to the [iar- 
tidefi^. V.228. 

18. *AiF9Kiyto is a word unheard of by tbe tragic writers. V. 
159. 

19' The Attics wrote ^iog and }^o;, not l&iog and ioios, as is 
clear from the compounds ^TfiakooTOg, ihjo^, and the verb SSjfo. 
^aTog, however, is the proper orthography, when it signifies 
itXios. V.264. 

£0. Nias is a monosyllable. V. 316. 

21. 'Dg, in the sense of adeo ut, is only found with the infi- 
nitive. V. 361. 

£2. *Tifipx9m$, not virigxofivos, is the form used by the tragic 
writers ; for there is no passage in them where the metre re* 
quires the latter form ; some where it rejects it. A later age, as 
it seems, inserted the ft. V. 387 • 

23. "Avotctf and similar compounds, very rarely produce the 
last syllable, in ^schylus never. V. 398. 
- 24. ^A jx^ xgavdtt Mg. In prayers of this kind the aorist is 
more usual than the present. V. 422. 

25. *Iiig in the tragic writers has the first syllable common, 
but oftener short. V. 489. 

26. Tft) is never put for toutco with a substantive. V. 505. 
27* £T$s y&p is scarcely Greek. Utinam is expressed by §\ or 

SI yoLp, never by fM« yoip, V. 563. 

28. noKi}Lotpx^U not IIoX«ftap;^a^. That the Attics terminaled 
compounds of this kind by yog may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that their proper names were ''Imra^o;, Niupx^s, 
KXiupxoS' V. 828. 

2&. In the Attic poets probably jiteAcoi in the vocative is 
always 8 difsyiiable. V. 941^. 



30. Ufiyogis a ipQre tragic word tbao wfiyffM. Gl. S* 

31. Words com poupded of ^o6og were favorites with Mschj^, 
lus, 89 %p\v^io6Qs, T»x^^h^^Sf i^lppoiog, M^^oiog^ vetXip^s, Sic. 
Gl. 7. 

32. From oi/xoi is derived oi/xeiCfio, as from fiM, iwl!i»; from.oi, 
w^go ; [from Ji a% a]i^a) ; from ot ot^ oi^co ; from iXiXmi, ikt?Jl^ ; 
from OTOToTy ^rorutfo) ; from aZ, avoo and ivriet ; from ^nl, ^su^ ;. 
from Bvol, Bvat^aa]. OlfMoyii is mure frequently used than oifMuy- 
[Ml, Gl. 8. 

S3. When 'EAXe/vw signifies deficio, absum, it requires a 
genitive ; when it signifies omitto^ it is followed by an accusative. 
Gl. 10. 

34. nvgyeoiifa is aJortjficcUiott, or a collection of in/^oi : just 
as ^ahcoiMt and r^/;p^oojxa are a collection of yoLlreu and ff^x^^' 
Gl. 30. 

S5. UavwXBipog has both an active and passive significatioOi 
Gl. 71. 

96. The tragic writers use both Aao; and its Attic form Xeeof. 
Gl. 80. 

37. 'Aft,axnos is used but rarely for a/t^^o; and &fMi;^To;, 
Gl. 85. 

38. AvKBiog, an epithet of Apollo, is derived from Xux^^ dilu^, 
culum, whence the Latin lux. Gl. 133. 

39 • From the obsolete verb XvjKai are derived the perfect 
XaXaxa and the 2nd aor. iXaxov. Gl. 141. 

40. Bpl6oa sometimes^ though rarely, has as active significa- 
tion, *' to load.'' , It is more generally used intransitively^ 
*' to be heavy." Gl, 141, 

41. The tragic writers frequently used nouns in ag, as htiig^, 
a heap or shower of stones, vi^oig, a shower of snow, fv)0^g, a 
heap of leaves, &c. Gl. 146. 

42. Sriyoo, sustineo, non admitto ; and is properly said of a. 
ship which is water-tight. Gl. 202. . 

43. '^Exv^Xog is formed from the obsolete verb bkoo, voIo : as 
from ciyaoo or <rlyco, <nyri\og ; from ai(rp^uyeo> m(rxyv7rikog ; from 
vift, v^ri\og ; from ^^co, jSe^ijXoV. Gl. 224. 

44. Sotlvsiv is said of a dog who wags his tail and fawns : 
thence, to flatter. Gl. 379. 

45. The penult of ak6oo is short in Homer, and long in other 
Greek poets, in the Odyssey, I. 398. akimv has the penult 
long, which would lead to the supposition that the passage, 
where it occurs was not Homer's, though it is quoted by an old 
grammarian in Eustath. 11. Z. p. 654^ 65. Gl. 387* 

46. The Greeks used iamrrifofog, MfuroSisf opo^, flsr^«Ti|Aoyo(, 
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yPf^nni^po^f and the like, instead of Savetrop^pog, &c; to avoid the 
concurrence of four short syllables. Gt. 413. 

47. ^/f jx^v, certe, is a formula of confirmation^ used in case 
of an oath. Gl. 627« 

48. Words ending in ijor^j are very rare. Gl. 641. 

49* Sriyos, odium, is frequently used by .dBschylus, but very 
seldom by others. Gl. 6^0. 

50. Tpico is a Doric word, very seldom used by the tragic 
writers except in the aorist. Gl. 790. 

51. Words compounded of kotos were favorites with iEscby- 
lus. Gl. 804. 

58. *OXo\uyfji,lg is a female cry or shriek. Gl. 825. 

63. '^XaXa^oo strictly means, to raise the shout of triumph ; 
sometimes simply ejulo. Gl. 951. 

54. *AiiX^iog no where occurs in the tragic writers except in 
the choral odes. Add. 537- 



AGAMEMNON. 

1. KXalcOj xutcoj &c. were the more ancient Attic forms ; for 
which, subsequent to the time of jSBschylus^ xXoicOf xaoo, &c. 
were used. V. 17. 

2. ^EiXoixot and ^Xcoxa are both found in the best Greek 
writers ; the former is more ancient, the latter, more modern 
Attic. V. 29. 

3. It is doubtful whether ;^^7ju.a orp^picrju^ is the better form. 
From p^pfflo (the first syllable being always long) was deduced 
^piOTo^, as from ^paofimy x^ijerro^. But the substantive was 
y(A\ML ; so from XP^^» yjf^V^ \ ^>*om xovico, xivlf/Lu ; from jxijvico, 
li^yllJiM. V. 93. 

4. Adjectives compounded of the dative lop), or SoJpi, re- 
tained the iota in composition, as hglxTy^TOs, hugiikanos, lopl^ 
XijffTo^, Sotipi^sr^^, ^o^ifMev^^y Zopl^pATog, ioplfAupyog. But those 
which are formed from the accusative retain the v, as iopv^opog, 
iopwo'^og, iopv^oos, lopvxpavog. V. 115. 

5. Diminutives of animals terminate in ihvg. V. 117* 

* 6'. ToiouTov androo-ouTov are the Attic forms of the neuter gen- 
der: ToiouTo and too'outo the Ionic. V. 306. 

7. The Attics said hoixovsiv rather than Siijxoyeiv. V. 310. 

8. £3 (rejSsfv $§ohs, and eva-sjSsIv ilg 6eou$ differ : the former sig- 
nifies, duly to worship the gods ; the latter, to conduct oneself 
piously towards the gods : the latter cannot have an accusative 
after it'except with a preposition. V. 329- 

9* The Attics used d^hxoiuu in the present^ and adopted the 
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other tenses from dXooo, whence also avakito. Wherefore the 
optative should be written aA«V> as fi^^^^^ V^v» Bnd the' lik«*- 
V. 331. 

10. "(hrwsav does not precede the optative, except io the sense 
of quo maxime modo* When oireo$ signifies utf it requires the 
subjunctive with^ or the optative without iv. V. 357. 

1 1 . "Hroi is not used by the tragic writers for sane, unless 
followed by ipa or av. V. 462. 

12. In solemn appeals, such as Horn. II. £» ll6. 

£i iroTff ftoi xai wurg) ^/Xa fpoviovva iFupioTfis 
drfto h fFoXif/icOf vvv aSr' Ijfce plXai, 'Attjvri, 
El TOTS is more frequently used than si tou. V. 503. 

13. ApiiTOi Tiarv^ixoiKoiff ^/xtcSov vivog 
'Ea-iv^fjMToov, Tiflffvrej hdrfpov rgrp^a. 

Here the young scholar will remark that the masculine partici- 
ple Tiievrss agrees with the feminine noun hp&roi ; of which ano- 
maly perhaps no other instance can be found in the Attic poets^ 
except in the case of animals. V. 544. 

14. Ileos iv with the optative frequently signifies utinam in 
£uripides^ much more rarely in the other tragic writers^ perhaps 
never in JEschylus. V. 60.5. 

15. rdp is frequently used in interrogative sentences [and 
may be translated by, what?]. V. 6 13. 

1 6. Jta), aira), and vwa), occur in the Greek poets for the more 
common forms hot, otfro, and vvo, V. 865. 

17- Svpalo^ is said of a person even in the feminine gender : 
ivpala of a thing in the same gender. V. 1022. 

16. The penult of vXyjivw is short ; of irXijSuveOy long. V. 1341 . 

19. The primary meaning of dlxrj was .probably likeness, si-* 
militude : whence S/xijXov, an image ; and lUr^v, for xar^ S/xiiv^ 
instar, like. Gl. 3. 

20. Bovs M y>J>wtji is a well-known proverb, and said of 
those who being bribed do not mention those things which they 
ought to disclose^ and then applied to others' who through fear 
or dread of punishment dare not speak out freely. The origin 
of the proverb may probably have been, derived from the custom 
among the ancients of holding in their mouth the coins which 
they received in the sale of their wares. A similar phrase 
occurs^ CE. C. 1051. xpvo-ea xXii; M yXiff<ra fiifiaxev, Gl. 35. 

21. According as friendship, hospitality, an oath, [supplicaH 
lion], companionship, or purification, was referred to, Jupiter 
was invoked by the title of ^/Xio^, $evio; or i^trrtos, opxio^, [ixf-. 
«'«o^], hatpfioSf or xaiigfrtos, Gl. 60. 

22. Such expressions as son S* ftn^.ytly ion, are :used where 9k 
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•peiker alludes to an impleaBaiit subject, aud thus briefly dis- 
misses it Gl. 66. 

SS. it was the custom of the poets^ when they made use of 
k- trope somewhat too bold, immediately to subjoin an epithet 
in order to limit and define its meaning. In the P. V. 828. 
JEschylus calls Fpivas, Zt}vo; xwag ; but he corrects the meta- 
phor in some degree by adding iKpdyelg, ** dogs indeed, but 
not barking dogs." Sept. Theb. 64. he calls an army xvjxae, 
but adds vs^ftTov. Ibid. 82. dust is called a messenger^ but 
avauSo;. Ibid. 856. he calls Charon's boat tecopfSa; but imme- 
ately adds ritv affrifiri *wi\Xeovi, to distinguish it from the true 
tiooplg. Gl. 81. 

24. The origin of i^, eioi, and similar exclamations, is not to 
be sought in the Greek language, but in that of the nation, to 
which Greece owes its mythology, sc. the Egypiiun. Gl. 144. 
- £5. nipa is the dative of the obsolete, xlpa, iripots, viga, itiqav ; 
and hence the reason why the last syllable is long. Gl. 183. 

26. ^Avlpm^ yvvotixsicovp {ifagtivcov'jf &c. were elliptic expres- 
•ibns originally for avSpeov, yvvouKoov, [irapiivoov'] (iaXafji^og) whence 
the genitive came into use for the nominative. Gl. 235. 

27. The participle of the perfect passive is frequently used 
actively, as irtitv(rfAivog, Y,Ki<rfi,evos, i^vipirairiAevog, Tre^potyfjiivog, Ix- 
XffxojXKTjXffvo^, avaxexofbicrfbevo^, aitohhiypi^ivo;, Scc. GL 252. 

28. "Apiarov was the first meal which the ancients took in the 
morning, and generally about the third hour. Philemon, how- 
aver, asserts that the meals were axpario-jxa, eipi(rrov, kmipuriia, 
and Sskvov. Gl. 322. 

• ' 29. ^ayx<|xo^, ad hastam pertinens. Similar forms are ^9<- 
|ifet|p, fromfios^ Soxi/xo^, vojx^i/xo;, r^o^ijxo;, apirayiiJLOs, xaprnf^os, 
ilBimfJtoi^ ifupaii6vtiMg, o-yyaycDyifto;, aXxijxo;, xotWtiJLOs, Kvhfio$, 
ti^i>ufMs, ao/$ijxo;. Verbal adjectives in ifiog are of a different 
tlass, as ci?Jxrifi,osj and have a certain middle signification be- 
tween the active and passive. Gl. 895. and Gl. 9- 
• 30. 'PlfA^a, celeriter, is derived from ^ijxttco, the Ionic form 
ef ^/rroD ; whence ^ifi^aKsog and pifL^apiuctrog, With the same 
tariety^ the lonians, i. e. the Hellenes, said xp'V*^* ^^^ Xf ^'" 
TW, and Xftft^^ojutai for X^^f'Oftai. Gl. 397* 

'31. In compounds from igog^ the Ionic form olpog is retained 
in Suvov^jT, flfvovgos, vg^trovpog, njXovpo;, which is not the case in 
!fiApo$. Gl. 478. 

32. ^AmivoiiMt, to deny, is joined with a participle of the per* 
son speaking. Gl. 566. 

33. Adjectives masculine are sometimes found with feminine 
aubitaotivee» as Tix}l ^«««^# X^ *^mw»P, awW flsXxTwp. Gl. 
647. 
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54. rh^Xot^ is a word opljr used by ih^^ppets^ GL 757.. 

35. It is doubtful whether the forin x^Ivm io tbc presepiliB 
found in the more ancient Greek writers. GL 893. 

S6. *^ Solebant veteres ante cibmn vl^offteu maous, etpost 
cibum itirovl^ctiriM, teste PoUace^ queiu Stanleius advocavic«r 
GI. 1004. 

37. S^ctyelov, the vessel which received the blood of victima, 
[Victima tamen, Troad. 742.] Gl. 1060. 

38. KiXoiJLui, though frequent in Homer, seldom occurs in 
the tragic writers. GI* 1088* 

39. 'Ewoimmf inspector is a word frequently Used by JEscbj^- 
luSybut not by the other tragic writers, its proper signification, 
at least in Attic Greek, is to behold the mysteries. GI. 1241.. 

40. EvfAotp^g, facilis, is formed from an old word [Ji^otgn, a hand ; 
9s from x^tpf svx^pvis* GI. 1£97. 

41. nia'a'OfjLai, vescor, in which sense it is used only in the 
aorist, and joined with an accusative or genitive. The simple 
form was ttoloo, whence votrico, and pasco : iraa-curtui, vesci, has 
the first syllable short ; vuxTMrion, possidere, has the first sylla^- 
ble long. GI. 1380. 

42. "^Easg^ when it signifies quamdiu, and is joined to the pep- 
fect, or when with the present it signifies duna^ does not tal^e 
the particle av : as often as it means donee, it requires iv and 
the subjunctive mood, or the optative wiihouit av. GL 1410. 

43. The plural number [when used for the singular] in* 
creases the force of the sentence, whether it be sarcasm or pane- 
gyric. GI. 1414. ^ 

44. There is frequent mention of stoning in the ancient 
writers: which species of punishment was employed by dse 
people when excited by sudden indignation, because stooas 
always lay at hand. GI. l606. 

45. Jlfoy86tf is an Homeric word, less frequently used by die 
tragic writers, with whom the more common word is lua^iimm 
The primitive root was /xoo; (wbenqe mOv^o, by an increase in 
the number of syllables, and the insertion . of the digamma). 
Hence [Aospog, fioopog, mobilis, (whence iofj^oopos^iyx^a'tfAciipos, vAj> 
xofMopog,) fi^oyig, fMyog, fAO)(6og, &c. GI. 1 6 14* 

46. Words ending in In^s may be called locak ; as iw^arlr^, 
X^pinns, ^p^Ti];, k(nfeplTtig, &c. GL l640. 941. 47. 

CHOEPHOROE. 

. 1-. It may be dcnibt^c) whether the future of iatirfn^ octui's 
at all in the Attic poets, V. ^2d. 
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^.."Oittof pkij, Mrith Ibe future indicative and with the aorist 
subjunctive, is Ci>rrect, and therefore there can be no reason why 
both forms should not be used in the same sentence. V. 260. 

8. The first syllable of latKco is common in iBschylus, after 
the example of Homer. V. 390. 

4. The particles Tca) tvi are perhaps never joined with the 
optative. V. 557. 

5. The Greeks said, notiroXXa leiva, but ^o\Xa x«i Seiva. V. 
678. 

6. If rig av ayxaXia-ano ; (Agam. Q^Q.) rig av raurct irliotro ; 
^Theb. 1068.) t/j iv eSf airo ; (Agam, 1312.) &c. be right, t/^ 
Atyoi ; cannot be correct. V. 586. 

. 7- A shore vowel before a mute with a liquid may be made 
long in the choral metres. V. 597. 

8. Elxatra is the more ancient, ^xoura the more modern Attic. 
V;.623. 

9. Eliv uMvco. The lengthening of a short syllable in this 
place cannot be defended, unless perhaps it was the usual form 
of the porter's answer; elev* itxovco, V. 645. 

10. When any one to a question woog so answers as to doubt 
of the question, the reply is made by oTreog, The same rule ap- 
plies to rig, wol, and the like. V. 755. 

1 1 . Tt^ particles ahX ^ are used at the head of interroga- 
tive sentences. V. 762. 

12. The tragic writers always used tuXi} in the plural. V. 866. 

13. ^IXtut* AlyMot) fila. This is the only instance of the 
circumlocution, ^iet tivo^, joined with an adjective masculine. 
[Most probably a comma should be placed after ^/Xrar , and 
tben there will be no necessity to have recourse to the (r%^j(ta 
Tpo$ TO o-ijfbaiy^fbffvoy.] V. 880. 

14. Ov fi^ with the future indicative forbids, with the aorist 
subjunctive denies.. 'V. 882. 

.15. The Greeks did not use aMv for Iftaurov, though they 
said auroifg for ^fwe^ avroug, V. 1001. 

16. KaTify(pii»ai signifies to return, as an exile, into his 
-country^ Gl. 3. 

17. The Greeks, when they attained to the age of puberty, 
.Qsed to cut off their hair, and consecrate it to Apollo xovporgd- 
fo;, and to rivers. Theseus commenced the custom, for he 
consecrated to Dalian Apollo the hair which he cut from the 
fore part of his head. Gl. 6. 

18. Ti^is sometimes used for vug rig, unusquisque. Gl. 53. 

19. ^ivxto, dictiU), differs from f ijft/, as fiia-KM from /S^jxi , Si- 
ifia-Koii from S^ijjxi, 'yiyvic'x» from yvflBp, [j^aa^xco from ;^dMo], and 
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Ibe 4ikti^ .Th^ termioati6o ^kos den)pted repetition of the action. 

GI. 87. 

90. Ti^ot io the plural almost always is put for a single bow 
in the tragic writers. GI. 155. 

21. '£xs7 sometimes signifies, apud inferos. GI. 353. 

2£. JBschylus was partial to words compounded of xaiuvco, 
as iopixiAYjs, ctvd§ox[ji,vis, &c. G). 359* 

23. Feminine nouns ending in rptet are deriv^ed from mascu- 
lines in 1}^, as 'jroXBfi,l(rTpiet from mXefAitrr^s, ayiprpict from aytip- 
rij^, ^aklpCvrqiot from faiSguvr^^. GI. 418. 

24. Xalpuv is construed with a participle of the verb express- 
ive of the action with which one is delighted. GI. 442. 

25. Ovdag, uher, peculiar to the other animals ; /xaoro; was 
applied to women. GI. 526. 

2,6. *^(hfXa denotes any kind of instruments. GI. 537. 

27. Iloiuvosy cujasy is formed from the ancient pronoun to^;. 
and the substantive ieiitos, the ground. GI. 567 • 

28. i7/ojxai is the ancient future for x/o-oftai from tt/o). Ari-. 
stophanes has vleron, the first syllable being long, Eq. 1286» 
1398. The more recent form is movptMi. Theocritus, vii. 69- 
has the first syllable of iriopMi short. GI. 570. 

29. Kioo, vadoy is an Homeric word, not used by Sophocles 
or £uripides ; and from it is derived xivioo. GK 668. 

30. 'OiFi<r$(liro§, pedissequa, for iTria-toirovg, as aiXXoiro$, OUtr 
TFOs, TrovXvTTOi, for ouWivovs, Oliiirovg, itoXuwovg. GI. 70 !• 

31. The Attics said with the Dorics h^v and %eiv^y forSivpflty 
and Tfeivav : but this did not extend to the third person singular 
of the present indicative [probably because there would have 
been a confusion between the indicative and subjunctive moods]* 
GI. 744. 

32. "Avco, perficio, has the penult long in the present, and short 
in the 2nd aorist. GI. 786. 

33. Jvo^epJ^, tenebricosus. Except Wfo;, Svo^roA/^o), and Svo4^, 
no Greek word begins with h. GI. 797. 

34. Eustathius, II. J. 467, 44. derives iXsyx^S from iXuv 
er/^^os, because most subjects of dispute were decided by arms. 
This etymology is much more probable than another given in 

the same place, ano rot) fAav tyx^S* ^^^ ^^7X^^» ^^^ gi'aspii^ 
of the spear to decide a dispute, was the same as the prorf 
by battle with the 1 eytonic nations, and hence it signified 
any proof ; and, by an easy transition, it denoted argument, re- 
proof, insult. GI. 838. 

35. Of words ending in vrtprjs, some have a passive siguifica^ 
tion, as irarpoimpvis, jjXf^aro^Tip^;, jSioo-rf^ij^, ii^oartp^fi and soQue 
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pijf ((E, C. 314.). Gl. 989. and 247. 

' S6. Names of winds ending in /«; ara formed from other 
names. Gl. 1054. 
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eHJSATPOX THX 'EAAHNIKHX FAilSSHS. 
THESAURUS GRJECJE LINGUJE ; Ab H. 

Stephano constructus. Editio Nova auctior et 
emendatior, Pr. 411. Londini: in ^dibus Yalpi^- 
Ois: 1816-1828. 

Xhe Greek TiIesaurus by the recent publication of the 
Ikdex is now complete in 39 Nos., and we congratulate the 
editors on the termination of such a stupendous undertaking, 
carried on amidst much and serious difficulty^ though with much 
aid from private individuals. We may also congratulate scholars 
in general on the completion of a work, which, whatever may 
be its imperfections, will nevertheless be found to be an im- 
mense storehouse of valuable information on Greek Lexicogra- 
phy. We need not enter into any panegyric on the merits of 
tbe original work, which are sufficiently known. It is the 
crowning achievement of Henry Stephens, and perhaps in 
point of general lexicographical excellence, (notvvithstandhig its 
errors of omission and commission,) is the first work in any 
language; and assuredly there is no Greek Lexicon, vihich can 
exhibit any, even remote, pretensions to a comparison with it. 
The most accurate and the most learned Greek Lexicon now 
in use is that by Schneider, in 2 vols. 4to. with a Supplement ; 
but this Lexicon is very imperfect indeed, and its excellence 
consists only in particular articles, with which Schneider him- 
self had taken great pains, and especially in the explanations of 
natural history and of scientific terms. AW scholars, who wish 
to study the Greek language grammatically and philosophically, 
should have recourse to the Thesaurus of Henry Ste- 
FHENS. From this vast fountain Hemsterhuis, Ruhnken, and 
Valckenaer, derived much of their great and correct learn- 
ing. The work from its magnitude is necessarily expensive, and 
therefore is not within the compass of every pocket ; but every 
school and college- library, and every other public and good 

Erivate library, should be provided with a copy, which will thus 
• aceessibfe to the yotihg student. 
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It isiiot our intention to enter into any cridcal examinatioii 
of the manner in which the editors of the Thesaurus have exe>> 
cuted their Herculean task ; but we propose to set before ovk 
readers^ many of whom may not have access to the work, ihte 
Dedication, Preface, and Contents, which are prefixed to the In- 
DEx-Volume. The Prtface will pointout the principal Ms. re- 
sources employed by the editors in the improvement of the ori- 
ginal work, and as the literary characters of the contributors arii 
sketched^ it may be read with some little interest. The Index 
to so voluminous a work is of course extensive ; but the 
editors have constructed it on a plan best calculated to aave 
room, and we think it right to mention that by the great pains 
which they have taken to specify the several instances, which 
occur in the work, of words confounded in Greek Mss.^ they 
have done a most acceptable and important service to the criti- 
cal scholar, which could hardly have been expected from them. 
When any critic wishes to fortify his conjectural reading of ii 
passage by showing that the substituted word is often con^ 
founded in Greek Mss. with the rejected word, he will in many 
cases find in this Index references to pertinent examples. 

Dedication. — " Gulielmo Wyndham Grenville, Baroni de Gren* 
ville, qui suas Athenas, alumnus, moribus, ingenio, doctrina, cancclr 
larius, fide, gravitate, beneficiis, ornavit ; qui, dum rerum Britanni- 
carum summaro ad ministra bat, regis honorem et dignitatem, patri^p 
saluteni et decus vindicavit et confirmavit; et, quantum in ipso fuit* 
concordiam inter cives, et aequabilia jura, concilia vit; hoc opus, 
illius consilio susceptum, liberalitate adjutum, patrocinio perfec*- 
tum, tantorum meritorum, tantae laudis, virtutisque, rite memor, 
aumma observantia D. D. D. A. J. Valpy.'' 

Preface. — " Jamque opus exegimus, magnum sane atque hand 
scimus an ex humanis operibus longe maximum. Per quindecim 
saltern annos, grande mortalis aevi spatinm, onus iEtoa gravius nobis 
videmur susiinuisse, exemtis e media vita tot annis, quibusadoles^ 
centes ad juventutem venimus. Hie profecto dies Isetissimos nobis 
illuxit ; diu servitutem perpessi sumus ; recuperatam libertatcin 
nobis gratulamun Haud male cecinit doctorum quondam doolie- 
aimus, Josephus Scaliger : 

Si quern dura manet sententia judicis olim, 
Damnatum aerumnis suppliciisque caput : 

Hunc neque fabrili lassent ergastula massa, 
Nee rigidas vexent fossa metalla manus : 

Lexica contexat ; nam cetera quid rooror ? omnes 
Pcenarum facies bic labor unus habet. 

** In nno nimirum Indice conficiendo tres anni elapsi snnt. Nihil 
eaim labwiosius moiestinsque ista pr<>vhloia fingi aut excofitari 
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ipotest, in qua oculos et maniis potiui quam mens atque animus 
•diligentia et industria potius quain ingenium et doctrina postulan- 
iur ; ad quam suscipiendam scriba potius quam scriptor exigendus 
est. Qui igitur ad vastissimum Indicem conficiendum se accinxe- 
rity ille mare profundum et immtnsum se transire sciat, in portum 
aliquando non nisi ex longissima navigatione perventurum. Horae 
quidem cedunt, et dies, et menses, et aiini, at interea usque agi- 
tur ratis; magna spes eum tenet, at de spe conatuque depellitur ; 
iterum atque' ssepius speraf et bono animo est, dum spes ipsa eum 
deserat, et incertus tanquam in obscura caligine et nocte perpetua 
feratur. 

**J.¥. BoissoNADius Parisiensis, Professor Graecae Linguae 
celeberrimus, eminet inter eos, qui opem auxiliumque nobis tule- 
runt. Vir ille elegantissimo ingenio praeditus, in omnibus buma- 
nitatis ac literarum studiis versatus, Graecis ac Latinis doctrinis 
pereruditus, ex Patribus Ecclesiasticis, ex Grammaticorum opus- 
cuiis, atque oninino ex auctoribus, qui vel nondum impressi latent 
in Bibliotbeca Regia, vel qnanquam editi sunt, tamen propter 
raritatem atque adeo caritatem in manibus eruditorum non sunt, 
multa millia vocabulorum voluntate beuignissima summaque dili- 
gentia jampridem eruerat ad Thesaurum Stephanianum 
augendum. 

** Magnas quoque gratias et animus et babemus J. B. Gailto, 
Parisiensi Professori, viro bumanissimo, turn in aliis literis, turn in 
gramniaticis exercitato, pro quoruodam vocabulorum iiiterpretatio- 
nibus, de quibus minus recte statueraut Henricus noster Stepbanus 
et alii lexicograpbi ; — ^JoANM Seagbro Anglo, viro quern doc- 
trina liberalis et maxime philosopbia delectat, pro magna vocabu- 
lorum et locutionum multitudine, ex Platone, Aristotele, Tragicis, 
atque aliis scriptoribus Graecis depromtarum,et luculenter el acute 
expositarum; — JoANNi Schweighjbusero, clarissimo Argen^ 
loiratenai Professoci, viro optimo, siugulari comitate praedito, phi- 
lologo diligentissimo et doctissimo, in quo jam seuiori viget, et 
UQque ad iinem vitae vigebit studium politioris humanitatis et Grae- 
carum literarum, pro annotationibus ipsius utilissiniis in Thesau- 
RUM Stephanianum et Brunckii manu scriptis in Scapula 
Lexicon: — Henrico Arentio Ham AKERO,Profe8soriLeidenai» 
:viro linguarum orientalium cognitione praeclaro, qui nobis L. C. 
Valckenaerii anuotationes in ejusdem Scapula Lexicon impertivit, 
quibus usi sumus in priori parte Thesauri Stephaniani ; — 
JoANNi Friderico Schleusnero, Lexicis in Novum et Vetus 
Testamentum utilissimis magnam laudem cousecuto, qui vocabu- 
lorum quoruudam explicationes et libros annotationum in Suidani, 
Hesycbiuni, aliosque veteres lexicograpbos nobiscum communica- 
vit; — Joanni Loveday Armigero, pro exemplari Thesauri 
Stephaniani, ad cujus marginem Thomas Gatakerus, 
nom^a inter eruditoa clarum et venerabik, multa vocabula scrips 
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aerat,€xqui5itfl<]|ue sola tloctrina explicAvel^t;'— Adamo Askbtio 
ArmigerOy pro Lexico roanu exarato, in quo continentur voeabulii 
ex TheoplirastOy Hippocrate^ Galeno, aliisque medicis Graecis 
depromtay et quod bibliotliecani patris sui, medici celeberrimi 
et viri bumanissimi, locupletaverat ; — et Martino Josbpho 
RouTHio, viro reverendissimo, singulari et praestantissima virtute, 
cui ^tatis pure et eleganter acta? placida ac lenis incedit senectus, 
in quo literarum studiurn adhuc floret, ovbk yrfpaaiceif ei quern, 
omni laude iiigenii ac doctriuae cumulatuni, semper sumus adoii- 
rati, semperque amavimus, pro Hedericiano Lexico, cujus margioi. 
adscripserat perrara vocabula aut uotabiles locutiones, quaslegerat 
in Platone, Aristotele, Clemente Alexandrino, Epiplianio, aliisque 
scriptoribus Graecis. 

" Praeter mvgna baec subsidia, ab initio operis nobis praesto fue- 
runt Lejnca duo Hedericiana et Hesychius G^lbbrti Wakk- 
piELDii, viri in priuiis acuti, diserti, doctriuae laude florentis; et 
cumulus ingentissimus vocabulorum, quae Abrahamus Ka^* 
Lius, ex Graecis scriptoribus tara vetustioribus quam recentiori* 
bus, mira industria collegerat, et quorum magnam partem nostroy 
in usus exscripsit Gulielmus Elberlino Hafiiiensis, adoles* 
cens comissimus et doctissimus, qui et multa vocabula propria 
lectioue notata ad Thesaurum Stbphanianum augenduni 
contulit. Godofredo autem Hbrmanno, qui inter eruditos 
facile est princeps, cujus acumen, judicium, et doctrinam omiiea 
gentes suspiciunt et admirnntur, et quern virtutibus egregiis prae* 
ditum. maxime amant discipuli sui et amici, agendas quoque el 
Jiabendae sunt gratiae, pro benevolentia erga nos et multis variit* 
que officiis, praesertimque quod Disputaiionem de Particuia *Ar 
copiosaro, subtilem, eruditam nobis miserit, quam Indici praefixam 
Lector habet. 

" Ex illis vero omnibus, qui consumserunt multum operae ac 
laboris in re lexicographica, et quorum volumina nanu scripti 
nobis licuit evolvere, maxima G. H. Schjefero est babenda 
gratia, cujus Lexica Hedericiana et Schneideriana continent in 
margiuibus innumerabilia vocabula et memorabilium locutionum 
liberrimam segetem. Redoletomnis fere pagiua doctrinam illam 
summam, atque acumen ingenii subtilissimum, et judicium lima- 
tum et politum, quae verum grammaticum, criticum, philologum 
exbibenty et quae Bentleiis Porsonisque es9e propria plamareot 
omnia gymnasia atque omnes scbolae. 

'' Tandem aliquandoopus finitum et in lucem proditum est. Ha- 
bent vero Subscriptores nostri Thesaurum Stephanianum 
non modo integrui||» sed etiam innumeris additamentis auctum.. 
Neqne tamen est liic noster Thesaurus perfecte absolutus, sed 
qualem pro nostra ingenii et doctriuae mediocritate conficere potui- 
mus. Defectus saltem varios in Thesauro Stephaniano sup- 
plevimus; errores pennuLtos sine dubio sustulimus; nee male, 
liceat nobis dicere, meriti sumus de republica literaria. 
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^ Exoriatar'vero a1t(|uit ingeirio prttftanti, eraditione t>erfecta'^ 
diligentiaqoe 8umma» cojos opus sub felicioribus auspiciis, in 
optimis teiDporibuSy regio sumtu inchoatuniy omnibus suis numeris 
et parti bus expletumy universo eruditorum clamore et plausu com- 
probetur I" 

CONSPECTUS EORUM QUiE IN HAC THESAURI 
STEPHANIANI EDITIONE CONTINENTUR, 

Henrici Stephani Admonitiode Thesauri sui Epitome, quae 
titulum Lexici Graeco-Latini Novi praefert — Epistola DedicatoriBy 
ti Epigrammata duo de Thesauro Gr. — Catalogus Auctorum 
GraBcoruro, e quorum Scriptis Vocabula et loquendi Genera^ 
eorum item unde Expositiones Vocabulorum aut loquendi Generum 
petitas sunt in hoc Thesauro Graecae Linguae — Scipionis Cartero- 
BUichi Pistoriensis Oratio de Laudibus Literarum Graecarum — ^M. 
Aotonii Aniimacbi de Literarum Graecarum Laudibus Oratio — 
Conradi Heresbachii Oratio in Commendationem Graecarum Lite- 
rarum — H. Stephani ad Lectorem Epistola, seu Praefatio in suum 
Thesaurnm Linguae Graecae — Excerpta ex H. Stephani Epistola^ 
a. 1559* edita, qua ad multas multorum Amicorum respondet, de 
•oae Typographiae Statu, nominatimque de suo Thesauro Lingua^ 
Gnecae — Excerpta ex J. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca Gracca; Lexica 
Graeco-Latina recentiorum — Excerpta ex Vita H. Stephani Se- 
cundi^ a Mic. Maittaire conscripta — De Verbis Graecorum Mediis 
<!3ommentationes L. Kusteri, J. Clerici, S. Clarkii, et E. Schmidii, 
recensuit, auxit^ suamque adjecit Chr. Wolle ; cum Dresigii et 
BowyeriNotis — P. P. M. Ogeriusde Linguae Graecae Affinitatecun^ 
ifebraica — J. A. Ernesti de Vestigiis Linguae Hebraicae in Lin- 
gua Graeca Oratio — Lexicon Vocum Peregrinarum in 
ScRiPTORiBUS Gr^cis obvi ARUM : in quo comprehenduiitur : 
^^Excerpta e Chr. D. Beckii Dissertatione de Lexicis Graecis et 
Latinis omnino^ et recentissimis singulatim — P. E. Jablonskii Dis- 
quisitio de Lycaonica et aliis Linguis — Fr. Guil. Sturzii de Dia-» 
lecto Macedonica et Alexandrina Liber — ^P. E. Jablonskii Glos- 
sarium Vocum ^gyptiarum, cum J. Guil. Tewateri Auctario— L. 
C« Valckenaerii Dissertatio de Vocabulo Bapcs — Spicilegium Vocum 
JEgyptiarum : post Jablonskium, Tewaterum, et Sturzium college-* 
runt Thesauri Stephaniani Editores — Addenda et Corrigenda in 
Spicilegium Vocum ^gyptiarum — J. G. Dahleri Lexicon Vocum 
Peregrinarum in Graecis Auctoribus, Glossographis maxime, obvi-^ 
arum — Vocabula a Dahlero praetermissa — ^Thesaurus Linguje 
OHMCM, ab H. Stephano construetus — Addenda buic Thesauro 
— ^Godofredi Hermanni Dissertati6 de Particula *Ar '-* Index 
Thesauri Dovi Stephaniani. 

GLOSSARIA, ET ALIA OPUSCULA. 
Cjrilli, Philoxenv aliorumque Veterun Auctorirai OiMseri8» 
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Oneco-Latina et Latino^^Orfecm a Cardo Labb»6 coUecta^ pluri- 
mis in locis ab Editoribus Thesauri Gneci StephaDiani emendata^ 
— Boo, Vulcanii Brag. Notae et Castigationes in Glossaria utrius- 
que Linguae — CoUoquia duo Vetera Graeco-Latina; Colloquium 
Scholasticum ; £xcerpta e Verweii Praefatione ad Noram Viam 
Doceodi Graeca — Niciarii Interrogationes et Responsioues ; Car- 
filidis Interrogationes et Responsa; Responsa Sapientum — Prae- 
cep^ in Del phis ab Apoiline in Columna scripta secus Deum — 
Coliectio Vocum, quae pro diversa Significatione Accentum diver- 
sum accipiunt, Auctore Cyrillo^ sen potius Philopono— Veteres 
Giossae Verborum Juris, quae passim in Basilicis reperiuntur, ai 
Carolo Labbaeo edita, cum Excerptis e Fabricii Bibliotbeca Graeca^ 
Antonii Schuitingii Praefatione, Additionibus e Libro Ms., Jos. 
3€aligeri et aliorum Emendationibus, et Notis ejusdem Ant. Schui- 
tingii — Hadriani Sententiie, Responsa, Rescripta, et Epistolae, 
cum Excerptis de Dositbeo e Fabricii Bibliotbeca Graeca. et cuoi 
Goldasti Notis — Verborum quorundam Tbeinata, quae magna ^ 
parte vel sunt Anomala, vel Poetica, aut certe ejusmodi, ut noQ 
obviam cuilibet babeant Origineni — De Graecae Linguae Dialectii^ 
e Scriptis Joannis Grammatici, quae Tcxvcca fuerunt inscripta ; 
De Dialectic a Corintho decerptis ; £ Plutarcho Excerpta de 
Dialectis, et Homerico earum Usu; Ex eodem Plutarcho Excerpta 
de Tropis, et Homerico eorum Usu ; De Schematis, et Homerico 
eorum Usu, ex eodem Plutarcho — De Passionibus Dictionum, e 
Tryphone Grammatico; Ejusdem Opuscula quaedam, e Museo 
Critico Cantabrigiensi, cum Notis C. J. Blomfieldii, Episcopi olim 
Cestrensis, nunc Londinensis, excerptis e Fabricii Bibliotbeca 
Graeca — Herodiani de Notis Numerorum Tractatus — De Mensuris 
et Ponderibus, Libellus Galeni, e CoUatione cum lis, quae apud 
Paulum ^gin. et Schol. Nicandri leguntur, emendatus — De Men- 
sibus et Partibns eorundem, cum Excerptis e Matthaei Glossariis 
Graecis Minoribus — Ammonii de Similibus et Differentibus Vocar 
bulis Libellus, cum Excerptis e Fabricii Bibliotheca Griaeca, 
Valckenaerii Praefatione, Notis, et Animadversionibus integris } 
Nova Editio correctior, et Notts e Schaeferi editione Lipsiensi 
A. D. 1822., atque ea, quam contiuet Scapulae Lexicon Oxoniense 
A. D. 1820., depromtis aucta. Cui accesserunt e Valckenaerii 
editione Opuscula Eranii Pbilonis de Differentia SignificatioDis^ 
Lesbonactis de Figuris Grammaticis, Anonymi de Soloecismo et 
Barbarismo, Lexicon de Spiritibus Dictionum, e Tryphone, Choe* 
robosco, Theodorito, et aliis collectum, cum Notis e Schaeferi edi- 
tione atque Oxoniensi Scapulae Lexici editione desumtis — Tofit 
riaXaia xal *Ovofiaffiai r&y *Apxovrwv, secundum H. Stephani E^i- 
tionem, Kusterianum Suidam, et Montefalconii Bibliothecam 
Coislinianam, e qua desumta sunt 'OvSixara r&y 'ApfA&rwv — Orbi- 
cii Ilepl T(uv wepi to Irpdrev/ia Ta^ewK— H. Stephani Com men ta- 
riua de Attic9e LingMae seu Dialecti Idiomatis. 
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NOTICE OF 

'B KAINH JIAOHKH: The NEW TESTA- 
MENT; with English Notes, Critical, Philological, 
and E^vplanatofy . A New Edition, in 3 vols. 21. 5s. 
London, 1826. 8vo. Longman. 

Xhis edition was prepared by the Rev, Edward Valpy, 
who has been for many years the Head-Master of Norwich 
School. It is dedicated to Dr. Bathurst, the venerable Bishop 
of Norwich, in the following terms : — '* An edition of the New 
Testament should be dedicated to Virtue, Learning, and Piety, 
^^ — to him, whose life is a fair transcript of the Christian character. 
I presume, therefore, my Lord, with sentiments of respect, re- 
gard, and gratitude, to present this edition to your Lordship ; 
and I remain, my Lord, your Lordship's obliged and humble 
Servant, E. V.'' 

The merits of this work, as originally published^ were suffici- 
ently appreciated by the literary public, and in its present state 
of improvement it has additional claims to their preference. The 
following Advertisement is short enough to be within the limits 
of quotation, and from it the reader will learn the principal alte- 
rations which distinguish this edition : — 

** A writer in the British Critic, who reviewed the former edition of 
the Greek Testament, conclnded bis able and judicious criticism in 
these words : * We wish well enough to this edition, for the sake of 
the notes, iwhicb we have scrutinised with some care, to hope that the 
editor may be induced to incorporate the text of the editio princeps in 
his second impression. Were this carefully effected, and tbe notes 
extended with copioas extracts from the Bishop of Calcutta's profound 
and learned volume, which we place in tbe very first rank of those 
works with which sacred literature has been enriched by modern in- 
genuity, we could safely recommend it as the very best book of tbe 
kind, with which we are acquainted, for the use of the student in divi- 
nity/ In following this recommendation, the Editor has availed him* 
self, to the utmost, of Bishop Middleton's work; as he has also of the 
assistance of other most eminent commentators and critics, in compa- 
ring, selecting, and adopting what he thought to be tbe true sense and 
tbe most satisfactory interpretation of each passage. 

*^ One important departure from tbe former edition will be immedi- 
ately perceived. As his primary and most important object was ex- 
tensive usefulness and inducement to study the book of life, be deter- 
mined, after mature consideration, to give the notes in English. In 
this he has followed the example of our most learned divines and 
critics, who in offering the result of their pious labors to the English 
student in divinity, did not think it necessary to adopt the Latin lan- 
guage, though consecrated by tbe usage of ancient, and of German, 
critics. Nor is there any fear that the language, however plain and 
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simple, sbottldy on sacb a sacred g^aod, be found to shock the most 
refined taste, or offend the judgment, of the most fastidious scholar. 

'^ As the notes on St. Matthew are full and copioas, there was less ne« 
cessity in many instances, especially in the parallel passages, for the same 
extended mode ofillastration,in the other Evangelists; but a frequent 
reference is made from the one to the other : and thus the student is 
induced to consult and to compare the whole body of annotations, and 
is thus enabled to fix more durably on his mind the result and fruit of. 
his industry and research. Verbal criticism is also introduced, and ob- 
servations on the Greek idiom from Vigerus, on the ellipses from Bos, 
and on the particles from Hoogeveen ; with corrections, where it ap- 
peared necessary, of our venerated, but, in some instances, erroneous 
English version. Some imperfections will, it is feared, have insinuated 
themselves in the notes; but if pointed out or discovered, they shall be 
corrected or remedied, should a future impression be required. That 
the Lord may bless and prosper this Work, and that it may tend to the 
glory of God, by a greater diffusion of the knowlege of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the £ditor*s most ardent prayer." 

We doubt whether the editor has done sufficient justice to 
the superiority of this edition; for on examining the notes, we 
find (hat many quotations are given from Campbell, Gilpin, 
Doddridge, Hales, Harmer, Shaw, Townson, Whitby, and 
others, which do not appear in the first edition. We have ex- 
amined several of the notes, and can speak with confidence of 
the editor's taste and judgment, knowlege and research. Perti- 
nent matter has been collected with great care ; and throughout 
the work the object of the editor has been to set before his 
readers useful information from every available source, not to 
display his own ingenuity by fanciful and recondite interpreta- 
tions, or to make a parade of his learning by frequent and elabo* 
rate and unnecessary quotations. The young divine will find 
this work not only a safe guide in his studies, but the best 
guide which he can obtain within the compass of the same 
price and size. 

OnMatth.xni, 31. the editor has the following note:—' 
'* Lightfoot and Buxtorf quote from the writings of the Rab- 
bies, that a species of the sinapi rose to the size of a tree. See 
also Scheuchzer Phys. Sacr. R. Simeon said, * I had in my 
ground a mustard-plant, into which I was wont to climb, as one 
may climb up into a fig-tree/ Hieros. p. 7. f. 20. 2." 

The account of the mustard-tree in Dr. Harris's Natural 
History of the Bible, Lond. 1824, p. 274, is this: — "A well- 
known garden-herb. Christ, compares the. kingdom of heaven 
to ^ a grain of mustard-seed, which a man took and sowed in 
the earth ; which indeed,' said he, ' is the least of all seeds, but, 
when it is grown, is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the brancbea 
thereof.' This expreasioa will not seem strange, layi Sir llio- 
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Hunc olim Rhedycina ^net^ quotiesque recenset 
Grata suos, celebresque memor per saeciila cives, 
Insignetn ante alios felix meniprabit alumnum. 
Nee te, Castartdum proles^ lectissima^ plectro 
Musa ingrata silet^ cui fontes ipsa reclu.sit 
Integros Pallas^ facilisque indulsit Apollo, 
Musseoque dedit contiogere dicta lepore. 

At neque dilectis solum penetralia Musis 
Condidit Alfredus, soli sua limina Pbaebo ; 
J ura etiam, sapiens et servantissimus aequi, 
Edocuit, quaque est stabilis res publica norma : 
.Quin artes, fautore illo, subiere repente 
Ignotas ; turn nauta vagus dare vela patenti 
Ausus erat pelago, atque alienas quserere terras ; 
Contemnensque sequor tumidum victricia classis 
Arma tulit late. Dam's dominata fugatis, 
Et patrium advexit peregrina in regna Draconem. 
Quinetiam artifices externa e gente profecti 
Illius accitu coeuiit ; pars moenibus urbes 
Cingere, solertique manu sqperaddere formas 
Spirantes, vivosque excudunt marmoxe vultus ; 
Dum calamo interea varioque colore figuras 
Mentitur veras et ludit arundine pictor. 
Nee minus in bello virtus, insigniit hosti 
Parcentem victo, debellautemque ferocem : 
^am neque ventoso tulit hunc in prcelia curru 
Ambitio, neque regnandi tam dira cupido 
Impulit infando vicina lacessere regna 
Marte ; sed infidi cum foedus rumpere Dani 
Auderent, nutu novit componere bellum, 
£t conjuratis potuit dare jura tyrannis. 

O ! quis me ducet qua Faringdonia clivo 
Assurgit viridi, sublimi a vertice montis 
Laetus ubi intentos pascens per singula visus 
Explorare humiles campos, subjectaque possim 
Moenia, et eductas non nullo numine turres ! 
Hie ulmos inter patulas caput erigit alma 
Alfredi nutrix Wantagia : ssepe sub umbra 
Hac puer, agresti meditatus arundine musam ; 
Ssepe banc ad lympfaam, subductae in margine ripe, 
Parv4ilus incerto se lusu exercuit heros. 
Colle ex adverse candenti e rupe minacem 



Addison. 
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Surgere equum^ rudibusqiie notis expressa videbis 
Tendere terga solo, longoque albescere tractu. 
Hie olim stravjt duro certamine Danos 
Alfredus, postquam defessa Britannia longo 
Servitio, imperiumque pati plagasque superbas 
Victoris noUet, rursusque reposceret arma. 
Hinc procul apparet Felix Rhedycioa, remotis 
Indiciis, media riguae convallis in umbra ; 
Vixque acie possunt oculi servare domorum 
Tecta ; et coeruleis occultas nubibus eedes ; 
Has inter veneranda, immanique ardua mole^ 
Radclivii stat pulchra domub^ medioque superbit 
Ampla situ, qualis Vaticani inclyta sedes 
Erigitur ccelo^ aut Capitoli immobile saxum 
Subjectam late prospexit desuper urbem. 
At prope moliri cernas nova culmina, eodem 
Radclivio fundante: viden^jam turris aperto 
£micat aspectu, propriumque affectat Olympum. 
Et mox tempus erit, cum certa lege planetas 
Errantes, magni attentos ad jussa Parentis, 
Newtoni explorent alii^ qui foedera noscant 
Naturae, arcanasque vias, ut menstrua luna 
Accendit sub nocte facem, radiisque relucet 
Oppositis, medio dum sol immotus in axe 
Igne indefesso fulget, cinctusque ministris 
Ipse regit seriem, et volventes ordinat annos. 
Musarum augustae sedes^ sacrataque tecta 
Quae coelo aequavit pietas, et opima priorum 
Munera condecorant, salvete ! — ut perculit ardor ' 
Cor mihi, dum recolo prisci monumenta laboris, 
Et decus antiquum^ et tantae primordia famae ! 
Tuque ! O sancta domus ! longaque aetate verenda, 
Cujus in hospitium^ qua primum sede receptae^ 
Alfredo monstrante, choros duxere Camoenae, 
Ante alias^ salve ! celebrat dum musa patronum 
Communero, veterique refert haec vota parenti ; 
Interea tu firma diu, longosque per annos 
Stes immota, novo surgentes vertice turres 
ConspicienSy sociosque lares circum undique cuitu 
Magnifico, qualis patrii per limen Olympi 
Invehitur regina deum, turritaque tollit 
Tempora, et innumeros cdmplectitur una nepotes. 

WJRTON, 

COLL. TBIN. 

VOL. XXXIX. Cl.Jl. NO. LXXVII. L 
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NOTICE OF 

PLATO NIS9 et qtuz vel Platonis esse feruntur vel 
Platonica solent comitari, SCRIPTA GREECE 
OMNIA, ad Codices Manuscriptos recensuit, Farias- 
que inde Lectiones diligenter enotavit, Immanuel 
Bekker. Annotationibus integris Stephani, Hein- 

• dorfiiy Heusdiif Wyttenbachii^ Lindavii^ Boeckhiique, 
adjiciuntur modo non integra Serrani^ Cornarii, 
Thompsoni^ Fiseheri, Gottleberi^ Astii, Butmanni, 
et Stalbaumiy necnon et Commentariis aliorum curiose 
excerpta. 11 vols. 71. 14s. small paper, and 
11/. 11^. large. London. Excudebat A. J. Valpy, 
A.M. sumtibus R. Priestley. 1826. 

A.MONGST the numerous and useful publications undertaken 
by the enterprising spirit of Mr. R. Priestley, this edition of PJato 
may be fairly said to hold the first place. We are not ignorant 
diat such an assertion will appear to some as the ne plus ultra 
of puffing. But he, who deems it (and what honest man does 
not ?) a base dereliction of a moral duty to speak aught but the 
truth, will at all times and in all places disdain to withhold his 
opinion in deference to those little men of still less minds, who 
cannot hear praise freely and fully given to A, without the fear 
of giving offence to the feelings of B ^ and still less will he be 
disposed to yield to the prejudices of others^ who can give the 
best reasons for the faith that is in him. Of these all-suffi- 
cient reasons^ some have reference to the plan of the undertak- 
ing, and some to the execution. As far as regards the plan, to 
Mr. Priestley be all the honor given for the idea of presenting 
lit one view and in the same page the most approved text^ the 
fullest body of various readings, together with the most ample 
collection of Latin commentaries either intire or extracted, and 
of inriching the whole with the Greek Scholia, the Lexicon of 
Timsus, the Latin Translation of Ficinus; all preceded by 
Fischer's elaborate Prolegomena, containing the Life of the 
Philosopher, and a Literary History of his works whether extant 
or lost, together with a Bibliographical Notice' of Mss. £di- 

I From the valne not undeservedly set on the Notitia Liieraria of* 
ih» Bipentine editors, we are sorry that no advantage has been taken 
in the present edition to incorporate that Natitia with Fischer's less 
peifect aceouBt.^ 
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tions and Translations; and thus forming the most desirable 
edition^ that has yet appeared, of the remains of the mighty, 
magnificent^ and immortal philosopher of Athens. 

With regard to the manner^ in which the plan of the pro- 
jector has been put into execution, we will let the Editor' speak 
for himself by giving his preface inlire ; from which it will be 
seen that although not a little has been done and well, more 
might have been done and better, in the way rather of abridg- 
ment than amplification : so true is the sentiment of Hesiod, 
" Few know how much the half exceeds the whole." 

Id hac Editione qaid pr^stitatum fuerit, pancis, Ijector, acoipe* 
Commoditatibus legentiam nnice consulitur. Igitur Textus, quod 
aiunt, et Annotatiooes ita comparantur, at nihil fere, quod ad Plato* 
nica quivis iotellig^euda de8ideret, deesse Ti.deatur. Etenim Platonis 
ipsius verba receosio, quam Immaoael Bekker ope Codicum Maon- 
scriptorom numero circiter octoginta fecit, hie repetita exhibet, emen- 
datis sabiiide paucis iisdemque levioribus maculis, quas Editoris modo 
Don oculatissimi incuria prsetermisit. Deinde Commeotarii, partim 
integri partim compendiose facti adjiciuntur, quibus et aeris et tem- 
pons dispendium, utcnnqne immeDsum, postulantibus, carere tamen 
studiosus aegre tnlerit. Veram ne cui mole AnnotatioDum onerari 
potias quam ornari Platonica videreotur, lege severa cautom fait: 
ideoque e prsestantioribus duntaxat Commentarii repetuntur integri ; 
e reliquis vero seliguntur ea, quae Platonica quodammodo decere, De- 
que scriptores ipsos dedecere potuerint. In bac tamen parte non mi- 
nimum fuisse laborem exanilandum quivis tuto colligere potest, cata- 
logo librorum perlecto, aude sunt Anootatiooes decerptae : 

Serran. ( IIAATfiNOS AIIANTA TA 2AZOMENA. Platonis Opera quae ez- 

St£PH. 5 stant omnia. £x nova Joannis Serrani Interpretadone, perpetuis 

ejusdem notis illustrata. Henr. Stephani de quorundam locorum io- 

terpretatione judicium, et multoram contextos Grsci emeudatitf. 

1578, foi. 

CoRNAR. — Jani Comarli Eclogs in DialogoB Platonis omnes, nunc primum lepa* 
ratim editas, cura Job. Frider. Fischeri. lips* 1771, 8vo. 

Thompson. — ^IIAPMENIAHS, H IIEPI lAEXlN. Parmenides, ebre de Ideis et 
Uno Rerum Principio. Platonis Dialogue. Oxon. 1728, 8vo« 

FoRSTSR. — ^Platonis Dialogi quinque, Erastas, Euthjphro, Apologia Socratiiy 
Crito, Phaedo. Ozon. 1745, 1762, 1765, 8to. 

ETWALL.^Platonis Dialogi UK qnibus pnefignntar Olympiodori Vita Platoab 
et Albini in Dialogoi Platonis Introdactio. Oxon. 1771, 8vo. 

Fischer. — 1. Platonis Eutbjrphro, Apologia Socratis, Crito, Pbasdo. GnMC* 
Lips. 1758, 1779, 1783, 8vo. 



' The individual to whose care this edition was intrasted iff, we 
anderstand, George Barges ; a scholar, whose claims to the considera- 
tion of the learned were, as far as Plato is concerned, daly appreciated 
by the late and lamented Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, Peter Paul Dobree^ who was accustomed to speak of this 
edition in the most flattering terms. 
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JPiscHEB. — 2.Platom8 Cratylus et Theetetus. lips. 177^ 8vo. 

3. SopnisUiy Politicus, Pannenides. Lips. 1779, 8vo. 

4. Philebus et Symposium. Lips, 1779, 8vo. 

6. ^schixiis Socratici Dialog! tres. Graece. Dps. 1786, 8ro. 

GoTTLB9ER.— >1. Animad versiones ad Platonis Phsdonem et Aicibiadem Secun- 
dum. Lips. 1771, 8vo. 
2. Platonb Menexenus. Lips. 1782, 8vo. 

MbsLLER. — ^Platonis Ion. Hamburg. 1782, 12rao. 

RoVTH. — Platonis Euthydemus et Gorgias. Ozon. 1784, 8vo. 

BiPONT. — Platonis Phiiosophi, quae exstant. Biponti, 1787, 8vo. 

BiESTER. > Platonis Dialogi IV. Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque. Berolini, 
Geoike. ) 1790, 8vo. 

Raabe. — Specimen interpretandi Platonis Dialogi, qui Crito inscribitur. Lips. 
1791, 4to. 

NuRMBSROER. — Platonis Alcibiades Primus et Secundos. Lips. 1796, Svo. 

.Finoeisen. — ^Platonis Gorgias. Goth. 1796, 8vo. 

JisiNDORF. — 1. Platonis Lysis, Charmides, Hippias Major, Phapdriis. Beroiini, 

1802, Svo. * 
2. Gorgias et Thestetus. 1805, Svo. 

3. I Gorgias, Apologia Socratis, Hippias Major,, Charmides. 

Berolini, 1805, Svo. 

4. Cratylus, Parmenides, et Euthydemus. 1806,. Svo. 

6. • Pliasdo, Sophista, et Protagoras. 1810, 8vo. 

Hbvsde. — Specimen Criticum in Platonem. Lugd. Bat. 1803, 8vo. 

Boeckh* — 1. In Platonis, qui vulgo fertur, Minoem ; ejusdemque Libros priores 

deXegibus.. HaUs Saxonura, 1806, Svo. 
2. Simonis Socratici Dialogi. Heidelb. 1810, Svo. 

Wtttenbach. — ^Platonis Phasdon. Lugd. Bat. 1810, Syo. 

AsT. — 1. Platonis Symposium et Alcibiades I. Landishut. 1809, 8vo. 

2. Pbaedrus. Adjiciuntur Hermiae Scholia nunc primum edita.. 

Lips. 1810, Svo. 

3. Politia. Accedunt Additamenta ad Commentarium in Phs- 

drum. Lips. 1814, Svo. 
4. Leges et Epinomis. Lips. 1814, Svo. 

Jaeuse. — Sylloge Leotionum Graecamm; Lips. 1813, Svo. 

LiNDAu. — Novum in Platonis Tiroasum et Critiam Conjecturarum atque Emenda- 
tionum Specimen. Vratislaviae ad Viadrum, 1815, Svo. 

Beck. — Platonis Opera. Lips. 1816, 12mo. 

SruTZMANN.-^Plato de Philosopbia, vel DialOgus, qui inscribitnr EPA2TA1. Er- 
lang. 1818, Svo. 

^albaum. — 1. Platonis Philebus. Accesserunt Olympiodori Scholia nunc pri- 

•muro edita. Lipe. 1820, 8vo. 
2. Euthyphro. Lips. 1S23, 12mo. 

Lance. — Specimen Criticum in Platonis Critonem. Lips. 1821, Svo. 

BuTMANN. — Platonis Dialogi IV. Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque. Berolin. 
' 1822, Svo. 

JNzTzcH.— Platonis Dialogus Ion. Lips. 1822, Svo. 

J^iNDORF.-^Platonis Conviviuro. Lips. 1823, Svo. 

GroeN'Yan-Prinbterer. — Prosopographia Platonica. Lugd* Bat. 1828, 8vo. 

liOERS. — ^Platonis Menexenus. Colon, ad Rhen. 1824, 12mo. 

i.O]ftWE.-^PlaloBis Crito, Grsece, cam commentavio perpctuo et pleno, in uium Ju- 
yentutis Scl^Iasticae. Lips» 18SS. 



Variorum Editidfi of Plato. l6& 

Haram Editiooum ADnotationumque merita' siogulatim expeiider* 
neque temporis est bujus neque loci. Unum id dicere Hufficit, quod e 
messe tain larj^a Commentariorum ne levissimam qaidem spicilegium 
Editoribas relinqaitar futuris, nisi qnibus volupe fuerit, Herculei sane 
laboris opus, materiam corradere, ad Glossarinm Platonicum confici- 
«nduni ; quibus profecto subsidium band exiguum daturi sunt Indices, 
tam Yocabulorum quam Dictionum, quos Forster, Etwall, Fiscber^ 
Findeisen, Bntmann, Heindorf et Stalbaumstnixerunt: qao quiden^ 
ornamento baec Editio minime faisset expers^ si quis repertus esset ad 
munus illud obeondum par. Veriim enimvero setas AtiifMov ruv x<<^^- 
WfXtfv jamjam praeterlapsa est, beul non reditara. , 

Praefatiunculam prius claudere nefas est, quam lector fuerit enixe 
rogatus, aequo animo tam commissa quam omissa ferre, si forte offen- 
derit vel in voces ant nullo ant prave picto accentns signo notatas, vel 
in nomen Fischeri loco Forsteri aut versa vice suffectum, vel in alia 
cujuscnnque generis peccata, qnas diligens lectio perspecta Corriget, 
vel indiligens baud perspecta parum estcuratura. 

From the mere perusal of this list of commentators some 
idea may be formed of the pains which have been taken to ren- 
der this edition valuable to the general reader ; while to the 
more inquisitive scholar^.who would otherwise be compelled to 
wade through volume after volume of endless annotations, it 
will be gratifying to learn that, in the Phasdo for^ instance^ the 
notes^ which in other editions occupy upwards of 1000 octavo 
pages, are here compressed, without a single omission of im- 
portance^ into a third of that space, and this too including the 
text and the body of various readings, which the industry of ' 
Immanuel Bekker ' has collected from nearly every Ms. at 
present in existence. 

As this publication professes to contain nothing original from 
the pen of the Editor himself, it is unnecessary to enter on a cri-: 
tical examination of the text and notes: on both of which 
much might be said, and especially in the way of admonition, to 
those who wish to know what Plato really wrote, to consult 
the various readings of the Ms. marked v. which, though one 
of the most modern, being said to be written io the l6th «cen- 
tury, frequently alone preserves the very words of ttie author* 
Something might also be said of the intrinsic value of the 
Aldine, the second Basle, and H. Stephens' editions, and of 
the contemptible Bipont, which was once dignified by biblio- 
graphers with the title of ed. opt. : and not a little might be 



* A complaint bas been made by some continental critics of tbe in- 
accuracy of Bekker's collation. But witbout entering on tbe justice 
of tbe accusation, it is sufficient to reply, that if the charge be true to 
its fullest extent, still enough and more tban enough bas been done by 
Bekker to demand and bbUin the beartfeit thanks of every admirer of 
Plato. 
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added on the subject of the Mss. used respectively by Ficinus 
and CornariuSy and of other Latin translations, either anonymous, 
or thuse which pass nnder the name of Aretinus, and other well- 
known Italian writers ; but on these points the want of room 
prevents us from stating all we wish ; and to do it perfunctorie, 
befits neither the importance of the subject, the reader's intel- 
ligence, nor the credit of the writer. 



NOTICES OF FOREIGN WORKS, 

WHICH MAY BE HAD OF MESSRS. BLACK AND CO. 

Prisciani Orammatici de Laude Imperatoria Anastasii et de Pon- 
deribus et Mensurit Carmina. Alterum nunc primum, alterum 
pknius edidit et illustravit Stbph. Lad. Endlicher, 
Hungarus Posoniensis. Vindobonae, 182S. 

A Palimpsest Codex, in the library at Vienna, which formerly be- 
long^ed io the Convent of Bobbio in Lombardy, was found to contain a 
poem of Priscian, '* de Laude Imperatoris Anastasii/' hitherto unpub- 
lished. Mabillon had seen the Codex at Naples, io the Convent of St. 
Joan, de Carbonaria, where it had been transferred from Bobbio ; and 
he makes mention of the poem (iMus.ltal. i. p.llO.); and some parts of 
it were published by the Jesuit Denis, librarian at Vienna in the time 
of Joseph IL : bat be was deterred, by the difficulties attending the 
reading of it^ from publishing the whole. The same Codex contains 
also another poem, *' de Ponderibus et Mensuris ;*' of which an incom- 
plete edition has already been published at Leipsic, in 1494, consisting 
of 162 Terses and a half. The last edition of it, by J. C. Wernsdor^ 
(Poet. Lat. Min. Paris, 1825.) contains the same number of verses. 
The Vienna Codex contains the whole poem, in 208 verses. It belongs 
to the 7th or 8th century, and is written in Longobardic characters. 
Every doubt about the writer of the poem.De Laude Anastasii is 
removed by the hypograph : ** Expliciunt laudes .... dictae a Prisciano 
Grammatico.'' The other poem has been ascribed to Rhemnius Fan- 
nios PalsBmon, or to Remus Favinus. 

The following verses form the preface to the poem De Laude Ana- 
stasii : — 

Summi poetsB, quae solent in versibus, 

Quos Imperatorum modulantur laudibus 

Proferre, cesium cum petunt et sidera 

Adversa naturae seqnentes impie, 

Tibi sciens, quod dispHcent nimis pio. 

Nihil nefandam, nil nisi verum loqnar ; 

Nam qui tribnit mortalibus coelestia 

Sapientiam damnatur arbitrio pari ; 

JSt si aoa vere prsBdicat non creditur 

Com falsa ceperit canens exordia. 
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Qdare precor libenter andias tna 
Quae cuncta nou ego potero prodncere, 
Nod mille dentar si mibi I'mgnad Bimal, 
Fons ingeni si carmen effondens novam : 
Sed parte ferre qna valeo pro viribas 
Decerpta lucem conferat quae cantibus 
Quod more miro fit, soient nam carmina 
Addere decas rebus magis quam sumere. 
Deo favente jam snbibo pondera 
Laudis serenus quae relevt^t cnltus mihi^ 
Praesens ubiqne cernitur qui seiisibus 
Arcana nudans principis mitissimi. 
The poem itself consists of 312 hexameter verses. The editor hat 
accompanied both poems with a copious commentary. 



Philippi Melancthonis Opera Omnia, deauo diligentev collecta^ 
in ordinem redacta, et ad optimas quae extant editiones inter 8€ 
comparatas edita ab Joannb Andrea Dbtzer. Vol. i. 
Pars Prior et Posterior, Locos Tbeologicos continens. Erlangte, 

1828. 

This new edition of Melancthon will contain some unpublished 
works of the same author. The editor, we are sorry to perceive, seems 
to doubt of the success of bis undertaking, and announces to the pub- 
lic ^* Novam editionem Ph. Melancthonis operum modico pretio para- 
bilem;** adding, "Quod inceptum nostrum si bonorum piorumqao 
virorum comprobationem non tulerit, prime volumine haec opera nostra 
iinietur.'' We hope, therefore, he will meet with encouragement not 
only in Germany, but also in other Protestant countries. If so, he 
intends publishing the works of Melancthon in the following order : 
first, the Theologica, divided into Exegetica, Historica, and Dogmatioa; 
then the PhiiosophicatinA Philologica; and finally, the EpiHohB, with an 
account of the life of Melancthon, by Job. Camerarius. The Lod Theo^ 
logidj just published, is printed from the Basil edition of Oporin. 1561. 
The edition has added a useful 'Index locorum et praecipuorum oapi- 
tum quae in singulis locis tractantur/ besides an ' Elenchus locoram 
SacraB Scripturae in hoc libro obiter explicatomm/ and an * Index 



rernm.' 



Specimen Adversariorum in Sermones Platonis, cui praemissa est 
dissertatio de Horat. Serm. I. 1. i. Scripsit F. G. Graskb. 
Lipsiae, 1828. 

The writer finds fault with the following passage of Horace : 

*^ Illuc, unde abii, redeo. Nemone, ut avarus, 

Se probet, ac potius landet diversa sequentes V 

He proposes ^nemo nam' instead of 'nemon^,' which would give it 

this sense : for if it is granted that a miser does not, &c. and he 

shows that * ne ut' implies a negation, as, Egone ut faciam ? 

Oh fiii iroi:fiff»i Egone ut te adversum mentiar, mater mea? joined with 

/nemo,' the sentence would become affirmative, which evidently it 

ought not to be. The author writes generally very good Latin, bat 

the following sentence (p. 9.) we do not admire : ^ qui qnidem (avaras) 
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hoc unam dutn omni studio agit, ut omnes se ditiores, in summa festi- 
nandi contentione tamen «e semper ab aliismrsus se ditioribas snperari 
Gum infioito dolore suo intelliget." The Adversaria to Plato are of a 
critical, grammatical, and lexicographical nature, and prove the anthor 
to be a worthy pupil of Hermann ; of whom be most emphatically says 
in the conclading passage, ^Mllius admirabile in omni rerum genere 
exemplum intneor, atque verba, vitam, vultum ipsom animo mirifice 
commoto contemplor.'^ 



De Fontibus Historiarum T. LMi Commentatio Altera. Scripsit 
F. Lachmann. Commentatio de Sententia aroplrssimi Philo- 
sophorumordinis, Acad. Goett. Prasmio ornata. Got tingle, 1828. 

The * Commentatio prima' appeared in 1822 ; and in the same year 
Lachmann published another Commentary, Me die Alliensi aliisqne 
diebns religiosis veterum Romanorum.' The present Commentary 
treats first ^de libris deperditis xi. — ^xx.;* and shows from Eotropius, 
Orosias, and others, that lAvj followed Fabins Pictor Tubero, Claud. 
Quadrigarius, and Piso ; but that he made little use of Cato, of the 
Commentaries of Pyrrhus, and even of Polybius, in the account of the 
first Punic war. It appears that he frequently relied on doubtful au- 
thorities, and followed the tide of national prejudice. This applies 
especially to the fabulous account of the death of Regulus, epit. I. 
XVIII., and of the captivity of Corn. Asina, epit. xvii. In treating of lib. 
XXI. — XLV. a full account is given by the author of the manner in which 
Livy availed himself of Polybius, F. Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, M. 
P. Cato, L. Coelius Antipater, L. Calpurn. Piso, Q. Claud. Quadri- 
garius, Clodius Licinus, C. Acilius, Q. Valerius Antius, L. Macer, Q. 
^lius Tubero, P. Rutilius Rufus, and Silenus, § 4 — 17 : next follows 
an inquiry, fa6w much credit may be due to Li'vy where he is the sole 
authority. Thus the story about breaking rocks with vinegar is shown 
not to be an invention of Livy ; it was generally credited among the 
ancients: cf. Agatharchidas ap. Hudson, in Geog. Min. Diod. in. 12. 
Plin. xxxif I. sect. 21 and 23, and the Scholiast to Juvenal x. 153, who 
says " Didncit scopulos, et montem rupit aceto.*' Thus Livy is defended 
against several imputations of Folard, Guischard, &c. In particular 
chapters are discussed the veracity, diligence, and judgment of Livy. 
We would advise every reader of Livy to peruse these Commentaries ; 
and we recommend to a future editor of Livy to put them at the head 
of the text. 



T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri qui supersunt amnes et 
deperditorum Fragmenta. Ex recensione Arn. Drakenborchii 
ad Codicum Bambergensis et Vindobonensis Fidem passim re- 
ficta edidit JOAN. Theoph. Kretssig. Editio Stereotypa. 
Lipsise, 1828. 4to. 

The Vienna Codex, which has been used for this edition, is the same 
from which Grynseus published the last five books of Livy. The Cod. 
Bambergensis had already been collated by Goeller, (Liv. Pat. Histor. 
Liber tertius trigesintus auctius atque emendatius cum Fr. Jacobsii 
snisque notis ex Cod. Bamberg, edidit F. Goeller, Francof. 1822.) to 
whom Kreyssig- communicated the various readings from 1. xxxi. — 
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XXXVIII. Crevier, RuddimaDD, Ernest!, Lallemand, Stroth, Doering. 
Huperti, and Lemare, maybe considered as the most reputed editors of 
Livy since the time of Drakenborcb ; and Kreyssig, availing himself of 
the labors of all his predecessors, and having moreover the advantage 
of some additional excellent Codices which had never been carefully 
collated before, may fairly claim the merit of presenting us in his edi- 
tion with the most correct text of Livy. We shall take this opportu- 
nity to give a list of the works concerning Livy which have of late 
years appeared in Germany. 

1. Krusii Dissert, de fide Livii recte aestimanda. Lips. 1812. 

2. Treckell's Anraerkungen iiber das erste und den Anfang des 
zweiten Buchs von Livius. Lips. 1817. 

3. Walchii Emendationes Liviance. Berol. 1816. 

4. A. F. Lindavii Spicilegium Criticum in Thucyd. et Livium. Yra- 
tislav. 1817. 

5. Biittnerl Observationes Livianae. Primislav. 1819. 

6. Langii, et Lehnerii Emendationes Livianae in Actis Philologoruflft 
Monacensium, Tom. in. Fasc. i. ii. 

7. Ph. £d. Hoschkii Diss, de privilegiis Feceniae Hispalae senatua^ 
consulto concessis Liv. xxxix. 19. Gotting. 1822. 

8. Becker iiber Livius xxx. 25 und. 29. Nazeburg, 1822; and 
Yorarbeiten zu einer Geschichte des zweiten Punischen Krieges. 
Altbna, 1823. 

9. L. Heileri Observationes Livianas. Erlangae, 1824. 



Fr. C Wolfii Observationes et Emendationes Limame, Parts I. ii. 

Flenopoli, 1826-27. 

The present editor has included among the fragments that .which 
was lately published from a Vatican Codex by Niebuhr, and which 
before him Brunsius and Juvenatius had discovered. After the Varies: 
tas Lectionum of Drakenborch's edition, an Index is given from thq 
Bipontine. 



Geschichte der Romischen Literatur, von D. J. Ch. F. Baehr. 

Carlsruhe, 1828. 

This history recommends itself by a clear, comprehensive, and sy.* 
stematic account of the origin, progress, and decline of Roman litera^, 
tare. The plan of the work is more judicious than that which has 
been followed by Wolf, Harles, Fuhrmann, Dunlop, and other writers 
on the same subject. The Introduction treats in general of the origin 
and formation of the ]ang;uage of the di£Ferent dialects, and gives a di- 
vision of the language according to the different periods of its forma- 
tion. The author assumes five periods: — 1. From the foundation of 
Borne up to Livius Andronicas, 514 U. C. — 2. From Livius Andronicus 
to Cicero, 648 U. C. ; during which time the Greek literature exercised 
considerable influence on the language and literature of Rome.-^ 
3. From Cicero to the death of Augustus, during which time the Ro» 
man language attained its highest degree of perfection by means of 
the Greek models. — 4. From the death of Augustus (anno Cbr. 14.) to 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, an. 138 p. Cbr. — &. From Antoninus Pins, 
to the conqaest of Ronw by AlAric, an. 410 p. Cbr. Having taken this 
general survey, the author enters on the several branches of Roman 
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literature, pursuing each branch through all their different periods. 
We prefer this systematic plan to the chronological method which, 
having fixed ceytain periods, treats of all the different branches of lite- 
fature during a particular period : a work written on the latter plan 
must necessarily be disjointed, and create confusion in the mind of 
the reader. The different branches of literature are treated of in the 
following order: — Poetry, with all its subdivisions into Tragedy, 
Comedy, Epic, Poetical, Narrative, Didactic Poetry, Satire, Lyrio 
Poetry, Elegy, Bucolic Poetry, Fable, and Epigram. — Prose: The most 
ancient monuments (Fasti, Annates Pontificum, &c.)i History, Elo- 
quence, which comprehends Rhetoric, Novel, Epistolography, Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics, Architecture, Military Sciences, Geography, Agri- 
culture, Medicine, Grammar, and Jurisprudence. In this way we ob- 
tain a clear view of all that has been done by the Romans in the seve- 
ral branches of literature, without losing the advantage of a general 
If iew of the different periods into which the whole of their literature 
has been divided. The author has kept a vigilant eye on the most 
recent researches in all the branches of literature ; so that also in this 
respect his work must prove highly useful to the classical student. 

Diogenis Laertii de Vitis, Dogmatis, et Apophthegmatis clarorum 
Philosophorum libri decern. Graeca emendatiora edidit, nota- 
tione eniendatiouum, Latina Ambrosii interpretatione castigata, 
appendice critica, atque indicibus instruxit H. G. HuebNE- 
Rus, Lipsiensis. Vol. i. Lipsiae, 1828. 

We need not say more in recommendation of this new edition of 
Diogenes Laertius, than that the editor undertook his task by the ad- 
vice and with the assistance of Professor Hermann at Leipzig. *' Quo- 
tiescunque pulcram aliquod sive non pulcrum Diogenis aliorumve 
carmen metris suis restituendum esset, toties (Hermannum) in consilium 
Tocavi. Quod consilium quantum Diogeni profuerit, ut non est meum 
prasdicare, ita singulse prope hujus editionis plagulae testantur.'' The 
editor has taken the text from the Geneva edition of 1616, having col- 
lated with it the editio princeps of Froben, Basil, 1533, and that of 
Pearson, which contains the Commentary of Menage. The conjectural 
emendations of Isaac Casaubonus and Menage are given under the 
text ; but less use has been made of the conjectures of Mericus Ca- 
saubonus and of Kiihn. The Latin translation of Ambrosius, as given 
in the edition of H. Stephanos, has been improved on by means of that 
of Aldobrandini, and partly by the editor himself. The present volume 
contains only five books of Diog. Laertius : we suppose there will be 
another volume for the text, and a third for the Commentary. 

DAATftNOI 2YMn02I0N.— P/flfonw Convivium. Recebsuit 
et illustravit L. L. Ruckert. Lipsiae, 1829- 

The editor has availed himself of the various readings of Bekker 
and of Stalbaum, and of two Codices besides. The Commentary dis- 
cusses critical and grammatical diflSculties ; and we are happy to say 
that the editor has evinced discretion in this part of his task, in order 
to render his book useful to the teacher and to the student, rather 
than dazzling by the display of superabundant erudition. We con- 
sider as partionlarly valuable the <£xpositio Uberior de Platonis 
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Convivio/ whkh treats of the Sympoiion in a philosopbical point of 
view. It shows the connexion of ideas, and the general bearing of the 
original with reference to other works of Plato. Every 4^t\or^Arfim 
must deplore that the writings of this great philosopher are so little 
attended to in schools, whence we perceive a general decline of taste 
for metaphysics; but without a luminous and condensed philosophical 
commentary, the reading of Plato is suph an arduous task, that few 
masters and few students can do justice to it. The editor has much 
increased the utility of the book by frequent references to Hermann 
and Yigerus, and Matthise's Greek Grammar. 

Kleine Historische und Philologische Schri/ten, von B. G. NiE- 
BUHR. Erste Samwlung. Mit einer Landkarte und Inschrift- 
tafel. Bonn. 1828* 

A volume of the smaller publications of Niebuhr has just been pub- 
lished. The principal jewel of this collection is the biography of his 
father, the celebrated traveller, Carsten Niebuhr. We have never read 
any biography with greater delight, or with a more intense feeling of ve- 
neration for the subject of the biography, or the biographer himself. 
From the contents of the remainder of the volume we beg to notice 
the following archaeological dissertations : — On the age of Scylax of 
Caryanda; On the Geography of Herodotus; On the passages in 
Plautus, which are considered as spurious ; Researches on the history 
of the Scythians, Get^s, and Sarmatians; On the second book of the 
CEconomica; On the history of the growth and the decline of ancient 
Bomc, and the restoration of the modern town; On the age of Lyco- 
phron. We have given a translation of the latter in a preceding num- 
ber of the Classical Journal, 



Bibliotheca Critica Nova, Edentibus J. Bake, J. Geel, H. A. 
Ham AKER, P. HoFMAN Peerlk AMP. Vol. n. Lugduoi Bata- 
voruni, 1828. 

This volume contains a variety of interesting articles. The following 
works are reviewed at considerable length: — pp.1 — 20. Quaestionum, 
Scenicarum Specimen primum, quo Orationem indicit Meineke, Bero- 
lini, 1826, by J. Geel; — pp. 21— '39. Initia philosophiae Platonicae, 
auctore Ph. G.Van Heusde: Pars Prior, Traject. ad Rhenum, 1827, by 
J. Bake ; — pp. 40 — 61 . Delectus Epigrammatum Graecorum, quern novo 
ordine concinnavit, &c. F.Jacobs. Gothae, 1826, by Peerlkamp ; — pp. 
62 — 77. Histoire de la Revolution d'Angleterre, par M. Guizot, by Thor^ 
becke; — pp. 78 — 102. ^lii Aristidis Declamationes LeptineaR. Emeu- 
datas,&c. ediditG. H. Grauert, Bonnae, 1827, by Geel ;— pp. 103—143. 
Lectiones Stobenses ad novissimam Florilegii editionem congestae a 
F.Jacobs. JenaB, 1827, by Bake ; — pp. 144—181. De M. Pacuvii Dulo- 
reste: scripsit Henricus Stieglitz, Lipsias, 1826, by Peerlkamp; — pp. 
182 — ^208. Isocratis Panegyricus : edidit G. Dindorfius, Lipsiae, 1826 ; 
and Isocratis Oratio de Pace : edidit P. L. Le Loup, Moguntiae, 1826, 
by Bergman ; — pp. 209 — ^245. Theognidis reliquiae : novo ordine dispo- 
suit, &c. F. T. Welcker. Francof. ad Maenum, 1826, by Geel;— pp. 
246 — 276. Hellenische Alter thumskunde aus dem Gesichtspunkte des 
Staates von W. Wachsmuth, hj Bake ; — pp. 276—283. L. Caecilii 
MinutJani Apaleii de Orthographm Fragmentay et Apuleii minoris de 
Nota AspiratipiiiSy et de Diphtfaongis \iM duo. Edidit et animadver- 
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sioDibos auxit FHd* Osann, Darmstadii, 1826, by Peerlkamp ; — ^pp. 284 
—-293. Glossarinm Liviannm, sive Index LatiDitatis.exqaisitioris. Ex 
achedis A. 6. Eraestii emeodavit 6. H. Scbaefer. Auctius et emenda*' 
tius edidit J. Tb. Kreyssi^, Lipsise, 1827, by Peerlkamp ; — pp. 294 — 
331. Geschicbte des Osmannischen Reicbes darch Josepb v. Hammer 
(History of the Osmanic Empire), by Hamaker;— pp. 332 — 371. Libri 
Wakedii de Mesopotamia^ expugnatae bistoria pars e Codice Biblio- 
thecae Gottingensis Arabico edita et annotatione illastrata. Qua scrip- 
tione — ad orationera publicam audiendam invitat G. H. A. Ewald, 
Gottingae, 1827, by Hamaker ;— pp. 372 — 403. 'IonCivov rov Tftfov Bipxiop 
loTopiinis r^s ith trrlx^v 'iFo\niKuv,''AX4>^ 9h koXov/jUvtjs* Textum recognovit, 
brevi annotatione, et indicibus instruxit Tb. Kieplingius, Lipsiae, 1826. 
Tbese elaborate articles are followed by several short notices (Rela- 
tiones breviores) of works published either in Germany or in the Nether- 
lands. The latter have never reached this country, we believe; we 
mention, for instance, — Joannis Cbrysostomi Selecta, Or. et Lat. De 
editionis novae consilio praefatus est et annotationem subjecit Joannes 
van Voorst, vol. i. Lugd. Bat. 1827; and, C. Cornelii Taciti de vita et 
moribus Cn. Julii Agricolas Liber. Edidit et annott. illustravit P. 
Hofman Peerlkamp, Lugd. Bat. 1827. As a specimen of Peerlkamp's 
critical ingenuity we refer to the passage of Agricola, cap. 31. Nos 
iniegri et indomiti et libertatem rum in pr€Bsentiam laturi. The reading 
in prasentiam is evidently corrupt ; but the editors have not been able 
to' find any remedy for it. But another reading of the Cod. Vat, 
(libertatem non in poenitentiam laturi) led Peerlkamp to correct the pas- 
sage by slightly altering the words non in poenitentiam into non impune 
tentatam ; a conjecture which carries conviction at once to the mind of 
the reader. 



Ueher die Antigone und die Elecira des Sophocles, Von G. A; 

Heigl. Passaii, 1828. 

This work contains very interesting inquiries into the nature of the 
tragedies of Sophocles. The author contends that the principled of the 
Ionian philosophy may be traced in his dramas. But be labors to prove 
that we do not possess them, such as they were written by Sophocles; 
and be infers from the passage of the Scholiast ad Aristoph. Ran. v. 78. 
KUf/upBeiTcu *lopQy . . ov fiovou iirl r^ reus rov varphs rparyipilats 4viypd<p€cOat 
.. &AA* ivlr^Kai ^vxp^s Ka\ fiaxphs cTyot, that considerable additions 
were made to them by lophon, and that be made them tedious and 
frigid. Also Quintilian, Orat. x. 1. 66, speaking of jEscbylus, mentions 
the eorrectas ejus fahvlas. He goes on to show that there were two 
parties at Athens; one* which preferred the Sophoclean tragedies in 
their original state, as is reported of iEschines, kvoXaii^vmv . » ,rks 
iraXaiks rpay^tlas (x. Orat. Vit. £scbin.), and another which preferred 
them as they had been altered by lophon ; and that Lycurgus decided 
in favor of the latter party, even prohibiting the representation of 
them as they had been written by Sophocles, ovk i^tivai yhp ahrhs ^oKpl* 
ptffOai (x. Orat. vit. Lycurg.). He calculates that a tetralogy contains 
about 5000 verses; and as three poets are known to have brought out 
their tetralogies on the same day, be thinks it must have been impos- 
sible to represent the tragedies in their present state. -This will be fine 
amusement for the critics, who have been fancying all the while that 
they have nmle out the genuine text 'of Ih^ trag«dlaB«- Oar autiior 
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proceeds boldly to. analyse the Antigone and the Electra of Sophocles, 
and to show, what belongs to Sophocles and what to lophon ; and ho 
contrives .by this process to restore the original tragedies : then he 
endeavors to explain bow the residue contains the principles of the 
Ionian philosophy. With equal ingenuity our author endeavors to 
show what reference the ypafxfwriK^ Beotpia (Athense. x.) has to the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles and lophon ; and this part of the book is extremely ' 
curious, even aftec what Hermann has written on the subject At the 
end of the book the discovery is made that this lophon is precisely the 
same, ol <paffiy cTvoi Zlpmliov M^Seioi^, and whom Suidas calls Neophon. 
He played the same trick with Euripides as he did with his father, 
lophon is charged with the death of Sophocles, who died, according to 
the satirical account of his biographer, from suffocation^ in reciting a 
long sentence of Antigone, because the tragedy had become too tedious 
and frigid. Mr. Heigl extends his eccentric researches to a number of 
points connected with the ancient drama, and labors hard to prove that 
Aristotle understood nothing about it. Asa curiosity his book is well 
worth perusing. 

De Aristophanis Ranis Dissertatio. Scripsit A. G. Bohtz. 

Gothae, 1828. 

The author endeavors to show that the Ran€B of Aristophanes were 
intended to expose the degeneracy of the poets of his age, and tho 
degeneracy of the people in matters of taste ; and that Euripides and 
^schylus are only introduced, to draw a striking parallel between the 
poetry of his times and the ancient poetry, and to remind the people 
that they were themselves inferior to the MapaBMyoiidxot of iEschylus ; 
and he conceives that Bacchus, with his sensuality and flippancy, 
dressed in the lion's skin and armed with the club, is merely a hit 
at the Athenians themselves. Aristophanes had therefore, in the 
Ranae, the same object in view with regard to poetry, as he had in the 
Nubes with regard to philosophy. 



Marci AnfUBt Lucani Pharsalia, cum notis C. Barthii, J. -Fir 
Cbristii, Gottl. Cortii, Job. F. Gronovii, Nicol. Heinsii, J. A. 
Martyni-Lagunae, Dan. Wilh. Trilleri, aliorumque. Editionem 
morte Cortii interruptam absolvit C. F. Weber, Ph. Dr. et 
Gymn. Darmstadt. Professor. Vol. i, ii. Lipsiae, 1828-29. 

A small edition of Lucan was published by Cortins in 1726. A 
larger one in two volumes, 4to., with a copious Commentary, was pre- 
paring for the press when Oudendorp's edition appeared in Holland. It 
put a stop to the large edition of Cortius; and he died before he could 
finish his Commentary. It extended however to eight books of the 
Pharsalia ; and from the solid erudition of the author it was considered 
to be extremely valuable. Martyni-Laguna obtained possession of ht» 
papers (in 1785) ; and he devoted a numl>er of years to Lucan, in order 
to complete the Commentary of Cortius, which he intended to publish, 
together with his own numerous annotations, as he declared in a letter 
to Heyne in 1795. A short time after a great number of his Ms. papers 
were destroyed by fire, and with them the Commentary of Cortius, as 
was generally supposed ; the report of which was spread, or at j^ftst 
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coantenanced, by Martyni-Lagana himself. However, he never pah- 
liahed his intended edition of Lncan ; and the present editor bought 
from the execators all the papers left by him. They were foirnd to 
contain the whole Commentary of Cortins, besides Valuable remarks 
on the Pharsalia by Marty ni-Laguna himself. Thus Weber, who 
published himself an edition of Lucan in 1822, was enabled to publish 
another, which contains the Commentary of Cortius, &c. On a compa- 
rison of the first book with the edition of Cumberland, we should give 
decidedly the preference to the Leipzig edition. Even the print and 
paper may be called magnificent for a Leipzig edition. Not less than 
79 Codd. Mss. besides inedited scholia, and all the editions that were 
of any value, have been collated and consulted for the present edition. 
The ' Dissertatio Editoris,* at the end of vol. ii. treats of the plan of the 
Pharsalia. The editor, in opposition to Jacobs, who gave it as his 
opinion that the Pharsalia would have ended with the death of Caesar, 
if Lucan had lived to finish his poem, endeavors to show from internal 
evidence that it would have closed with the battle of Philippi. The 
hatred of Lucan against Nero, and his participation in a conspiracy 
against his life, lead us to adopt the view which Jacobs takes. Pas- 
sages from the first three books prove nothing against it, because 
Lucan altered his whole plan whilst writing the poem. From a flat- 
terer of Nero he became his mortal enemy. An Index Auctorum, 
Rerum, et Yerborum, (pp. 69i — 694.) adds considerably to the value 
and utility of this edition. 

APHT0TEA0Y2 nOAITElftN TA HaOMESA.—Aristote- 
lis Rerumpublicarum Reliquiae. Collegit, illustravit, atque 
Prolegomena addidit C. F. Neumann. Heidelbergae, 1827. 

We take notice of this collection of the fragments of Aristotle's 
n«Xtrcla, not only because it was a desideratum, (cf. Casaubon. Not. 
ad Diog. Laert. 76. ed. Col. 1615, and Niebuhr, Histor. Rom. i. 20.) 
but because the editor announces a far more important work, a 
' Corpus Scriptorum rerum civilium,' which is intended to unite all the 
political fragments of the Greek writers, as, *PivaJiipxov trcpl BouriAc^a;, 
*Avrur64yovs IloXirtKhs ASyos fj UoXer^ia, *AptaTo^4pov fj6fjLoi UoXirucol fj noAtTcTo, 
Aii/it^Tptos 6 ^aktip^hs vcpl ArifiOKpartcts, AunneopUiov ircpl fJofdfJMVt Atoy4vovs rov 
Kwucov IIoXtTC^a, '£/iir€$oic\^ovs IloKtrucik, 'EmKo^pov tc^pX BflurtXe/ctf, Ziiyatvos irtpl 
IIoAiTcfas, 'HpofcXcfSov irc^l IIoXtTCMtfv, B€0^>pdarou noXtriK^t Oco9^im}f , KXtdySov 
TloXirtKhSf Kpirlov IIoXiTcta "E/ifirrpos, Mky€<r04»ovIlo\tru[hyTri\€KX4ovs rov MiA,i}- 
aiov IIoXiTcta, <^a\4ov rod XaxinjBoylov ircpt rijs UoKtrtiaSy Xpwriwirou ircpl N^ftov, 
X^v<ray6vov IIoAiTcia, 'Aiwvifiov IloAircia, ap. Phot., &c. who are all men- 
tioned by Athenaeus, Plut. Diog. Laert. and others. The fragments 
of Aristotle here collected refer to fifty-one cities, or nations, besides the 
Bapfidpwv K6fUfiot, and the fragments ' Ex incertis Rebus publicis.' 



Pausania Graciis Deseriptio* Edidit, Graeca emendavit, Lati- 
nam Amasaei interpretatiouem castigatam adjunxit, et Adnota- 
tionem atque Indices ad jecit Carol. Oodof. Siebelis. Volu- 
men quintum, Auctarium Adnotatiouum, Indices Rerum et Ver- 
borum, atque reliquas Bekkeri edit. Lectiones memorabiles con- 
tineus. Lipsise, 1828. 

This Yolume closes the edition of Pausanias by Siebelis. The * Aac- 
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lariam AdDott/ contains some remarks on Leake's Topography of 
Athens. Siebelis observes, that ^i^ 9€^tf^iy apurrcpf^ does not always 
mean the right and left of the person, who is visiting the different 
places (cf. Leake, p. 177.) and he refers to viii. 38, 2, &c. In page 12. 
2KaftjS«W$ai are mentioned, and Photias Lex. referred to: see also 
Boeckh's Corp. Inscript. vol. i. Faso. 1. Inscript. 71. We would re- 
mind the editor, that Krase's Hellas should be used with great caution ; 
be indulges too much, like some critics, his conjectural faculties, and 
seems to forget that geography is a more stubborn thing than the text 
of an author. 



M. Tullii Ciceronis Lalius. Recensuit, et Annotatione perpetoa 

instruxit C. Beier. Lips. 1828. 
This edition is intended for schools. The critical apparatus of the 
editor consisted in seventeen Codices ; among which was a Codex Bcr- 
nensis of the twelfth century. From Gernhard*s edition of Laelius he 
collected the readings of the Oxford Codices. In addition to the Dialo- 
gns is given^ Excursus i. * V. Th. Scheu de Morte Scipionis African! 
Minoris ejosque auctoribus Dissertatio Historico-Critica," which 
clears the family of the Gracchi from the suspicion, to which Cic. do 
Republ. vi. c. 10 — 26. '* si impias propinquorum manns effugeris,** had 
g^ven rise; and Excursus ii. *' de Formulis dubitanter decernendi." 



UOraison Dominicale dans leg Langues de rAsie; with an inter- 
linear translation, by Matthias Norberg, Prof, at Lund. 

Professor Norberg, one of the first Orientalists of the north, had 
conceived the project of comparing the Lord's Prayer in the various 
languages of Asia, as inserted in the work entitled Mithridate^ by Ado- 
lung and Yater, Berlin, 1817. 4 vols, in 8vo. to show the affinity of all 
the languages of Asia with the Hebrew and Arabic. Some sheets of 
this work were printed when Norberg died; the Academy of Upsal 
has not continued the publication, but announces that the manuscript 
is deposited in its archives, where the public may consult it. 



Th^se Critique sur la Langue Originate ^e VEvangile de St. 
Matthieu. Par Charles Gravitz. 24 pages, in 8vo. Paris, 
1827. 

The object of this work is to determine in what language the Gospel 
of St. Matthew was originally written. The author thinks this Gospel 
Mras written evidently for the Jews of Palestine, at that period when 
the Hebrew was the vulgar tongue, for which he adduces proofs : he 
inquires how the original came to be lost in the first ages, without a 
copy having been preserved among the Judaising Christians, the Na- 
zarenes, and the Ebionites; and be concludes that this Gospel, originally 
written in Hebrew by Matthew, was lost, and that there remains 
only a Greek translation of it, executed soon after the publication of 
the first. Although we acknowlege that the question is perhaps 
doubtful, yet we cannot agree with M. Gravitz, and will state one 
or two reasons: — Ist, In whose hands perished this original Gospel 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew? In the hands of the Nazarenes, replies 
the author. Sut this Gospel of the Hebrews, which was vene- 
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rated by these sects, and which should be, according to the ^dthor, the 
original St. Matthew, is different from the Greek text which we pos- 
sess; how then should our text be the translation of another text 
which differs from it? Our author replies, that the Ebionites corrupted 
the true St. Matthew ; that is possible, but it is not supported on any 
kind of proof; the assertion is purely gratuitous. 2ndly, The author 
does not appear to have paid sufficient attention to the perfectly 
original characteristic style of our Greek Gospel of St. Matthew. 
In comparing Isaiah xlii. 2. and St. Matthew xii. 19. we per- 
ceive that the author of the Gospel according to St. Matthew trans- 
lates not Isaiah according to the Septuagint, gives not a literal Greek 
translation of Isaiah, but modifies and accommodates passages to 
bis purpose; never would a translator have acted thus; he would have 
purely translated it. What is altogether incredible is, that this transla- 
tor, rendering into Greek a Hebrew verse of the Bible, should have 
given neither the verse of the Septuagint nor that of any other, but that 
he should have modified the quotation so as to be favorable to his 
own account : these considerations appear to us unanswerable. These 
researches of M. Gravitz appear to tend to' this conclusion ; viz. that 
St. Matthew might have written two Gospels, the one in Hebrew and 
thesamein Greek, which is not improbable. (Reviie Protestante, tom. 
6. 3* ann6e, Juin, p. 284.) 



TOY lOOnTATOY NIKH(M)POr BAEMMYAOT AOFOX. 
Sapientissimi Nicephori Blemmydae Oratio, Qualem oporteat 
esse regem. 24 pages in 4to. Romae, 18279 typis Vaticanis. 

This is a new present made to classical literature by M. Mai, who 
found the discourse of Nicephorus Blemmyda among the manuscripts 
of the Vatican, and has published it with a Latin translation. 



Qup^ Barthii Observationes ad D. Junii Juvenalis Scholia Vetera, 
et ad aliquot CatuUi, Tibulli, Ovidii, Calpurnii, Plauti, Terentii 
locos, cum ejusdem auctoris adversariis commentariisaB.Spob- 
nio repertis; nuncprimumediditFR. TiEDLER Fieolbr, Phil. 
Dr. in 8vo. of xix. and 235 pages. Price 1 rthlr. 4 gr. Leipzig, 
1827, Manberger. 

This work is only the forerunner of a n-eat work of Barth, com- 
inented on by the late Professor Spohn, and which this last intended to 
publish. 



Extrait de r Atlas Historique, G6nialogique, Chronologique, et 
Giographique, de A. LBSAGE(Comte de Las Casas); or Maps 
the most classical and most useful, &c. In folio, price 12 francs. 
Paris, 1828. 

We owe thanks to the Comte de Las Casas for having detached this 
extract from bis great work, which is so useful for the instruction of 
youth, and which has been so successful as to have already gone 
through eight editions. 
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Fon der Form der Heiraeischeu Poaie, Spc, On tfae construction 
of Hebrew Poetry, wkb a treatise on Hebrew Music ; by Saal- 
SCHUETZ. Price 3 thai. Koenigsberg, 1825. Unzer. 

Several attempts have been made to determine the structure of 
tfae metre of Hebrew poetry, without any satisfactory result. The 
author of the work above announced has made new researches on 
this matter. After having^ examined in his introduction the four 
prevailing opinions relative to the question, whether the Hebrews 
followed a metrical system in their verses; a question frequently 
agitated since the epoch of the fathers of the church— the author 
passes on to a criticism of the works which may serve to confirm or 
reject the existence of a metrical system in Hebrew verse. It 
appears to be proved that the Hebrews have made use of three feet in 
the structure of their verse; the trochee, the spondee, and the dactyl. 

Analecta Arabica, edidit, Latine vertit, et illustravit £. F. Cas. 
RosENMULLER (Zohairi Carmen Al-Moallakah appellatum)* 
In 4to. xviii. and 56 pages. Price 1 rthlr. 12 gr. Leipzig, 182^. 
Bartb. 

In 1792, M. RosenmulJcr published a poem of Zohair, from a cony 
from the Ms. at Leyden, with the Scholiae of Nachas, a Latin translai^ 
tion, and notices : this copy he procured from Rink. We now an- 
nounce the same poem, after a copy made by the Arab, Michael Seb- 
bagh, from the Ms. at Paris (1416), embellished with the Scholiae of 
Zuzen : this edition is, moreover, enriched with an Arabic and Latin 
glossary, which explains all the words of this poem. This work is ar- 
ranged chiefly for the use of young persons who study Arabian litera- 
ture. 



Auctarium Lexicorum Gnecorum; praesertim Thesauri Linguae 
Grsecae ab H. Stephano conditi; editore F. OsANNO, Professore 
Jenensi. Insunt Anecdota tam Graeca quam Latina permulta. In 
4to. xviii. and 200 pages. Price 4 fl. 18 kr. Darmstadt, 1824. 
Leske. 

A persevering study of many years has enabled the author to re- 
medy in part the imperfections of our vocabularies, in collecting among 
the Greek classics all words which are not to be found in the dictiona- 
ries. This work is an excellent supplement to Greek lexicography. 

Histoire Grecque traduite en Frangais du Grecque de Thucydide, 
avec supplement d son Histoire, in 5 vols. — containing, at the end 
of the translation, the geography of the historian, the plans of the 
battles described by him, numerous specimens of all the manu- 
scripts, literary and critical observations, and a rich collectioo 
of plates by J. B. Gail, Conservator of the Manuscripts in the 
King's Library at Paris, &c. 

This new translation of Thucydidesinto French is published by sub- 
scription : the Lst vol. is embellished with portraits of the three great 
historiHUs, and was published about the end of 1828: the first four vols, 
are finished, and printed in 8yo. price 7 francs each. The complete atlas 
of Thucydides in 4to. with maps and plans (41 plates), numerous speci- 

VOL. XXXIX. Cl.JL NO. LXXVlf. M 
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nensy and 23 printSy 26 fr. — ^Th^ atlas alone, with the three maps of 
Greece, Sicily, and Lower Asia, by M. Lapie, and all the specimens, but 
without the jnintSy 10 fr. — The atlas complete, with portraits of the 
three great historians, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Tbucydides, 114 
plates, 60 fr. — ^The 2nd, 3rd, 4th and dth vols, will appear from month 
to month. . 

Histoire Universelle de rAntiguiti, by F. C. SCHLOSSER, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Heidelburgh, translated from the 
German by M . Golb6ry, Correspondent of the Institut, &c. 
Strasburg and Paris, 1828. 3 vols, in 8vo. 

The first vol. of this work contains four sections : 1st, The Ante-His- 
toric periods. 2nd, Primitive times, civilised states, China, and Japan, 
India, Bactriana, Egypt.. 3rd, The period when the. Israelites florished, 
empire of th^e Medes and Persians. 4th, The period of the domination 
of the Greeks in the south-east part of Europe, containing the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and the reigns of the kings of Macedonia, Philip and Alex- 
ander, and concluding with the conquest of the Romans. History is 
not here to be understood in the rigor of the term ; the author com- 
poses not a tissue of events, bnt a body of general observations on the 
manners, institutions, the progress of instruction and of civilisation 
among these ancient people. 

Grammaire de la Langue Grecque, and of its various dialects, 
presented in an analytical order by M. A. Gerfaux. Paris, 
. 1828. 4to. 96 pages. 

- First part, letters and signs, accents and punctuation ; 2nd part, 
various parts of speech ; Srd part, system. The grammar is very con- 
cise, and is, for the most part, exhibited in tables. 

Notice sur le Voyage LittSraire en Orient, de M. SchutZy and on 
the discoveries which be has recently made among the ruins of 
the city of Semirarois in Armenia, by M. Saint Martin, read 
at the Academy of Inscriptions and at the Soci6t6 Asiatique at its 
general and annual meeting, on the 29th April, 1828. Paris royal 
press, 30 pages in 8vo. 

The celebrated Universal History, by Ebn Khalidune. 

The object of M. Schutz*s journey, under the auspices of the French 
government, is to collect works written in the ancient dialects of Per- 
sia, and particularly the books of Zoroaster : be is to sojourn in the 
soothern provinces of Persia, where the followers of the law of Zoroaster 
are numerous. The war between the Russians and the Persians has, 
till lately, thrown impediments in the way of M. Schutz, and has occa- 
sioned his return to Constantinople, where he has made valuable lite- 
rary discoveries in the various libraries of that city, the principal of 
which is the complete work or universal history of Ebn Khalidnne : 
several extracts from this important work have already been published 
in the Journal Asiatique of France; and hopes are entertained that M. 
Schutz will ultimately be able to procure . a copy of the manuscript, 
or the manuscript itself. M. Schutz has visited in Turkish -Armenia 
tkie remains of the city of Van, situated at the extremity of a lake of 
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the same name. This city is called by tbe Armenians Sehaminimaheri f 
that is to say, the city of Semiramis. The description of this city re- 
sembles what is given by tbe Greek authors respectinji^ the monumenta 
erected by order of Semiramis in Media and in Syria, and are truly 
magnificent. .The Persian writers inform us, that Tamerlane, at the 
end of tbe !4tb century, attempted to destroy these antique monar 
ments, but the solidity and extent of them exhausted the vain efforts 
of his soldiers. 

Moses of Khoren, an historian of Armenia, who wrote in the 5th 
century, and who had seen these magnificent monuments, describes 
the foundation of the town. The following is an abridged extract from 
his work. Moses, in describing tbe foundation of Van, reports that 
Semiramis, after havir^ achieved the conquest of Armenia, was en- 
camped with her army on the banks of this lake. Charmed with the 
enchanting aspect, with the mild temperature, the rich verdure, the ' 
abundance and quality of the waters of the country, she resolved to 
form there her royal summer residence: she chose a fine spot on the 
south-east shore of the lake gently inclined towards the north, and well 
watered. She caused forty-two thousand workmen to come from Assyria^ 
who in their work were under the direction of six hundred architects 
and skilful artists in carving wood and stone, and in working iron and 
brass : they began by elevating an immense esplanade, formed with 
enormous masses of stone, and by a cement of lime and sand. This 
construction was rendered so solid, that it remained entire in the days 
of the Armenian historian above-mentioned ; and it was then impossi- 
ble to detach one stone from another, so tenacious was the cement : the 
stones were so smooth and so well polished, that they had lost nothing 
of their lustre. This esplanade, under which they bad taken care to 
provide vast caverns (which in the time of Moses of Khoren served as 
a refuge to the robbers of the country), extended to the length of seve- 
ral furlongs to the place where was to be erected the foundation of the 
town intended to be built. This town was finished after the termination 
ofsome years, and was surrounded by strong walls, and ornamented with 
gates of brass. Several palaces were erected in stone of divers colors, 
covered with handsome terraces, to which were adjoined public edifices 
and baths in sufficient quantity. Canals distributed, in the difierent quar- 
ters of the town and in the gardens, the waters of the neighborhood; 
many country-bouses and villas were erected to the right and left in 
various parts of the country. Plantations of fruit-trees as well as of 
vines were made, which attracted a great multitude of inhabitants. 
The Armenian historian says, that it is impossible to describe all the 
wonders of this magnificent city : he then resumes the description of the 
vast esplanade already spoken of. He says, after having surrounded 
it with the strongest defences, Semiramis caused the royal residences 
to be constructed, rendering the entry to them and the exit of 
difficult access: these palaces were entered only through frightful 
caverns. Moses of Khoren does not conceive how it was possible to 
construct all these edifices ; but he adds, that all these bmidings are the 
most beautiful and the grandest monuments of kings. The substance 
which forms the south side of the monuments is so extremely hard» 
that it is impossible to cnt it with iron. Here are found temples, vast 
apartments appropriated to the secretion of treasure, immense vaulti : 
a multitude of inscriptions are seen which of themselves are deserving' 
of admiration. It would appear from the inscriptions on these stones 
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that tbe art of rendering tbem soft as wax had been known. Semira- 
mis a}so< caased colamns to be elevated in memory of berself in divers 
parts of Armenia. 

Tbis description, wbicb at first sigbt appears romantic, agrees never- 
theless with the information received tbroogb the modern writers of 
Armenia ; and it also agrees with that which they give of the antique 
monnments discovered at Van, and with the accounts which M. Schutz 
has collected respecting tbem. 

Af. Tullii Ciceronis de Divinatione et de Fato libriy cum omnium 
eruditorum annotationibns quas Johannis Davisii editio ultima 
habet; textum denuo ad (idem coroplurium codd. Msstorum, 
edd. vett. aliorumque adjumentorum recognovit, Friderici 
Creuzeri et CaroU Philippi Kaiseri suasque animadver- 
siones cdidit G. H« MosER. Francof. ad Moenum, Broeunerr 
1828. in 8vo. xxvi. and 770 pages. 

This edition comes recommended by the purity of the text, by a great 
variety of philological and historical notes, and by tbe care that has 
been taken to collect all the various readings, many of which were 
hitherto unknown. The short and learned remarks, with which M. 
Creuzer has enriched it, are such as will be very useful to such as 
are desirous of making a profound and serious study of these two 
works of Cicero. The treatise on Laws was published by the same 
editors in 1824. M, Tullii Ciceronis de Legihus lihri tres, cum 
Adriani Turnebi commentario ejusdemque apologia et omnium erudi- 
torum notis quas Jobannis Davisii editio ultima habet: textum denuo 
recensuit snasque animadversiones adjecit G. H. Moser: accedunt 
copiae criticse ex codd. manuscriptis nondum antea collatis, itemque 
annotationes ineditas P. Yictorii, L. G. Gra^vii, D. Wyttenbachii, alio- 
rnm. Apparatum codicum et ineditorum congessit suasque notas 
addidit Fridericus Creuzer. Francofurti ad Moenum, e typograpbio 
Broenneriano, 1824, in 8vo. xxxii. and 798 pages (with a plate repre- 
senting the territory of Arpino). The preface is by M. Creuzer, who, 
in speaking of the notes which are his own, expresses himself in these 
terms — " In quo ipse mibi hanc legem scripsi, ut qoam maxime brevi- 
tati studerem, et saepius in scriptorum locis laudandis me continerem.*' 



LITERARY IN TELUGENCE* 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

School and College Greek Classics, i8^i/A English 
Notes, Questions, S^c. — At the express desire of many eminent 
Schoolmasters, Mr. Valpy has commenced the publication of 
a Series of such of the Greek Authors as are chiefly read 
io the upper Classes of Schools and in Colleges. The best 
Texts are adopted, and the Critical and Explanatory 
Notes are presented, it is presumed, in a more inviting and 
sccessibie form than those of Latin Commentators^ by avokl- 
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ing that profuseness of aDnotation which frequently anticifMites 
the ingenuity, supersedes the industry, and consequently retards 
rather than promotes the improvement^ of the pupil. Exami- 
nation Questions, adapted to the points discussed in the 
Notes, and Indexes, are ai^o added; and the Series, it is 
hoped, will constitute a convenient introduction to the niceties 
and elegancies of Greek Literature, and to the perusal of that 
portion of the relics of antiquity which is best calculated to in- 
terest a youthful mind. 

Each volume will be sold separately; and it is intended that 
all shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 
The following are already published : 
Euripides. — Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Mas- 
ter of Wisbech School, and of Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 5s. 

■ Medea. By the Same. 5s. 

Sopkocles. — CEdipus Tyrannus. By the Rev. J. Brasse, 

D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 55. 
ThOcydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Demosthe- 
nes, 8cc. will speedily be published in succession. 

Also just published, to accompany Mr. Valpy's Greek Tes- 
tament, pr. 25. Qd. 2 he Doctrines of the Greek Article, accord- 
ing to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharpe, See, briefly and 
compendiously explained, as applicable to the Criticism of the 
New Testament. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus^ No. XXXIX. containing the 
Index. Thus the Work is comprised in 39 Numbers ; and 
though this last exceeds the size of three common Numbers, 
yet it is charged only as one to the regular Subscribers. In con- 
sequence, however, of its great extent, Mr. V. will feel hin^self 
at liberty to charge a higher price for it, when required to com- 
plete imperfect sets. 

Many persons connected with public as well as private 
Libraries having declined to subscribe, until the whole work 
should be completed, they are now invited to make immediate 
application, as Mr. V. has not more than a dozen perfect copies 
in his possession, which may be had at 1/. 5$. per No. Small, 
and 2/. 125. 6d. Large Paper. These copies may be had in 
sets, or in parts monthly, should such an arrangement best suit the 
purchaser. The price will soon be again raised. Those gentle- 
men who have inoomplete copies are refquested to perfect ,them^ 
as the price has already been raised on such Nos. as are inr 
arrear, and will from time to time be further advanced. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, ]^os. 121 to 124^ 
containing the Panegyrici Veteres and part of Aurelius Victor^ 
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Pr. 1/. Is. per No.^—Iiftrge paper, double. Present Subscrip- 

doD, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at onoe 
ftU thf Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate Mich by de- 
livering one or two Nos. monthly, till the set is completed. Very few 
copies are left for disposal. 

A new Edition of Valpy's * Delectm Lat. Sententiarum et 
Historiarum; ad usum Tironum accommodatus.' With Expla- 
nations and Directions: to which is added, a Dictionary of all 
the words which occur in the Delectus. Pr. 25. 6d* 12mo. 

The New Reader, consisting of Literary, Moral^ and Histo- 
rical Pieces, with spaces to mark artificial pauses. Pr. 3s. Gd. 
duod. A new Edition, enlarged. 

'Ancient Tachygraphy ; abridged from No. 96 of the Edinburgh 

Review. 

We believe it is not generally known that there are many 
manuscripts in existence of great antiquity which are written in 
short-hand ; and it is from deciphering these that we hope to 
recover works that are not to be found at present in any other 
shape. 

' The story ordinarily received i.% that the art was first practised 
by Tiro, thefreedman, correspondent and favorite of Cicero. It 
seems more probable, however, that Tiro imported the art from 
Greece, than that he was the inventor of it ; especially as Dio* 
genes Laertius informs us that Xenophon used to practise it. 

Trithemius, or Trittenheim, at the end of the fifteenth century^ 
was lucky enough to purchase a lexicon of Tironian notes of an 
abbot of his own order. 

After the time of Trithemius much was done at various periods 
and by difi^erent persons towards the analysis of the Tironian 
notes; but not so much as the inquirer after the lost classics 
would desire, for no fruit was produced. The most important 
work on this curious subject is a very modern one ; and although 
it cannot as yet be said that the learned author has actually borne 
fruit, by deciphering any author of value, yet his labors will 
greatly facilitate such a generous enterprise ; and a brief account 
of the book will best explain what it is necessary to the present 
purpose. to understand of these matters. The title of the work is, 
** Tachygraphia Veterum exposita et illustrata ab Ulrico Frid. 
Kopp. 2 torn. 4to. Manheim, 1817*'' 

. He first volume contains various investigations ; the history of 
the art ; an analysis of the forms of words ; and whatever in short 
is necessary to constitute what may be called a grammar of ancient 
short-hand : and it is, in truth, a wonderful monument of dili- 
gence and learning ; bat it would be very advantageous jto make 
ao epitome or abridgment, omitting all that is merely wofaaeolo-^ 
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gical and historicfll, and especially those parts in' which the errorii 
of others are stated and exposed^ and retaining only whatever is 
necessary in a grammar. 

The second volume is a very full dictionary of this old short- 
hand, containing about 12,000 words or marks, arranged in alpha- 
betical order : a number abundantly sufficient to enable the stu- 
dent to become perfectly familiar with the whole system, and to 
put it in the power of any one, by the labor of a few hours, to' dis- 
cover the subject of any manuscript which is written in these 
characters. 

A few Greek manuscripts are in existence written in notes ; and 
the learned Kopp assures us, that the Greek notes are more easy 
and simple than the Tironian, and that the accents and spirits 
which are always expressed greatly assist the reader. In appear- 
ance they are more similar to modern short-hand. 

This very iudustrious and learned person describes the manu- 
scripts which he examined as consisting either of dictionaries of 
notes, which he found of course very useful, or works of a reli- 
gious nature ; and he very frankly gives vent to his disappointment 
in these words: "Vere dolemus, plurimos libros, qui notis Tiro- 
iiianis scripti in bibliothecis latent, non nisi psalteria, scripta de 
rebus sacris, opera patrum, aliaque hujus generis, continere^ que 
cognoscere baud niultum interest virorum doctorum." 

IN THE PRESS. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles ; translated into English, 
and abridged for the Use of Schools, on the plan of Viger's 
Greek Idioms. By the Rev. J. Seager. Will speedily be pub- 
lished, price 85. 6^. — It is the intention of the tditor to under- 
take, on the same plan, Bos, Maittaire, and Hermann ; which 
will be published as soon as possible. 

FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Contents of the * Journal des Savons^ for October ^ 1828. 

1. Geschicbfe des Kaiserthums von Trapezant, &c. c*est-4-dire, His- 
toire de I'Empire de Tr^bizonde, par J. Ph. Falmereyer, Professeur 
d'Histoire au Lycfe Royal de Landshot en fiavi^re; oavrage cou- 
roDn6 par la Soci^t6 Royale des Sciences k Copenhague. 4to. avec la 
devise. Fata canam, sed erunt qui me finxisse loquautur. f M. Hase.] 

2. Religion der Babylonier, von D. Friedrieb Miinter, fiischof von 
Seeland, u. s. f. — Religion des fiabyloniens, par le Or. F. Miinter, 
^vdque de Selande, &c. &c, Copenbague, 140 pages, in 4to. [Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3 lufluence de TEcriture sur laPens^e et sur le Langage; ouvrage 
qui a partag6 le prix fond^ par Yolney, par M. le Bairon Massias. [M. 
Abei*R^musat.l 

4. Histoire Critique der Gnosticisme, et de son influence sur les 
sectes religieqses et phiLosopbiques des six preiniers si^cles de I'Bre 
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Chr6tienDe; onvrage cooronn6 par rAcademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, compost par M, J acq. Matter. [M. Daunou.1 

6. M6nioire sur la g6n6ratioo et le d^veloppement de rembryon 
dans les v6g6taux phan6rogames, par M. Adolphe Brogniart. [M. Tes- 
sier.] 

Noavelles Litt6raires. 

November. — 1. Religion des Babyloniens, par le Dr. Fr. Miinter. 
[2nd Art. of Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

2. Syst^me de TEdda et son Origine: on Exposition des fables et 
opinions des anciens habitans da Nord, sur Texistence, la nature, et 
les destin6es de la terre, des dieux, des esprits, et des hommes : com- 
part en detail tant avec le grand livre de la natcfre, qa' avec les sy- 
st^mes mythologiques des Grecs, des Perses, des Indiens, et d*autres 
peuples anciens ; et entremSl^ de rechercbes historiques sur Torigine 
et les relations des nations les plus remarquables de Tancien monde, 
&c. par Finn. Magnusen, professeur, &c. Ouvrage couronn^ par la 
Soci6t6 Royale Danoise des Sciences, f M. Depping.] 

3. Satires de Perse et de Sulpicia, traduites en irers Franpais, par 
M. F. Th6ry. [M. Raynouard.J 

4. Histoire des Fran9ais des divers ^tats, aux cinq, derniers si^cles; 
par M. Amens-A lexis Monteil. [M. Daunou.] 

5. Astronomic solaire d'Hipparque soumise k une critique rigour- 
euse, par M. J. B. P. Marcoz. M. Letronne.] 

6. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. [3rd Art. of M. AbeUR6niusat.] 

Nouvelles Lit<6raires. 

December, — !• Introduction k T^tude des Vases Antiques d*Argile 
peints ; par M. Dubois-Maisonneuve. [M. Raoul-Rochette.J 

2. Grammaires H^bra'iques, par MM. Lee, Ewald, et Sarchi. 
[Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Examen Critique des Dictionnaires de la Laugue Fran^aisc, par 
M. Charles Nodier. [M. Raynouard.] 

4. M^moires de 1 Acadi^mie Royale des Sciences de Tlnstitut de 
France, tomes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. [M. Chevreuil.] 

SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Homeri OdyssetB Rhapsodiie sex, qui bus Ulyssis erronim nar- 
ratio absolvitur ; in usum tironum, cum notis et indice grammati- 
cam in primis vocum analysin atque explicationem exhibentibus. 
Edidit Josephus J ejovsky. Svo. Moscow, 1828. 

Fragmenta Arabica, e codicibus manuscriptis Parisinis, nunc 
primum, publicis sumtibus, edidit D. R. Hinzius, a Cons. Aul. 
Petropoli. 8vo. 1828. 

Arabic and Turkish Dictionary, printed at Constantinople in 
the year of the Hejra 1242 (1827), under the direction of Ebra- 
him Esaib, folio. 

Histoire G^n&rale de VInde Ancienne et Moderne, from the year 
2000 before our Lord until the present time; preceded by a 
geographical notice and particular treatises on Chronology, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Legislation, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
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and the Commerce of the Hindoos ; by M. de Marias, author of the 
History of the Domination of the Arabs in Spain, &c. ( vols. 8¥0« 
on fine paper ; with a geographical map of India, 42 ft. Paris. 

The 6th and 6(b vols, of this important work, recently publiihed, art 
not inferior in any respect to the four preceding Yolnmes. 

Diciionnaire Francois- Arahe^ par Ellious Bochtor, an Egyp* 
tian, and late Professor of Vulgar Arabic at the Ecole Sp6ciala 
des LL. OO. Vivants at Paris ; revised and enlarged by M. A. 
Caussin de Percival, Professor of Vulgar Arabic, &c. Paris. 
DondeyDupr6. 1828. Ist vol. A— KYS. 4to. 

Lm Sainte Bible, en H^breu, avec points. Printed by Plantin, 
Antwerp, 1566, 2 vols. Paris. Dondey Dunr6. 

Tliis is a fine copy of the 1st edition of the Bible published by Plan- 
tin : it is embellished with various Hebrew notes, which appear to 
have been written by an Asiatic Jew, and which contain references 
from certain books to others. These notes form a kind of common- 
tarj. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

We had prepared for this Number a Supplementary Article 
to our Notice of Mr. Card well's edition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, which appeared in the Classical Journal for December 
last ; from a wish to supply some omissions, as well as to cor- 
rect some errors into which we had fallen : but the press of 
matter has compelled us to defer it till our next Number. 

DR. ROUTH VINDICATED. 

Sir, — Having been lately on a visit to Oxford^ I took the op* 
portunity of paying my respects to Dr. Routh« the President of 
Magdalen College. After the usual salutation, this learned and 
excellent person entered immediately on a conversation relative 
to the several memoirs of Dr. Parr, and his writings, lately 
published by Dr, Johnstone ; and he expressed himself as sur- 
prised and hurt to find himself described by his learned friend, 
in some part of his works, as a Jacobite ; a title which Dr. 
Routh utterly disclaims; and he wished me, as any opportunity 
might offer, to repel the imputation. 

Now, Sir, as ray private opportunities are very few, 1 have 
thought that some public channel for conveying Dr. Routh's 
wishes would be more direct and effectual ; and 1 accordingly 
take the liberty of submitting what follows to the Classical 
Journal. 

Those who w«re better acquainted with Dr. Parr than I 
was, well know that he was a warm-hearted friend, but that he 
was in the habit of speaking to bis friends and of his friends in 
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• tbrt of MtriO'Comkal way, in a style rather of banter waA point i 
than in sober, serious earnest ; and I infer thai he was in some 
such frame of mind when he called his learned friend a Jacob- 
ite : not to mention the absurdity of deliberately and seriously 
calling a person a Jacobite at a time when the very title is al- 
together extinct, and no reason for using the word now remains. 
Still, as Dr. Routh is known as the head of a college dis- 
tinguished for its attachment to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and has himself published the improved edition of Bishop 
Burnet's History of his Own Times, he may not choose in any 
way to tarnish the character of his college, nor to have his own 
left under a charge of inconsistency. And, besides all this, Dr. 
Parr's insinuation relative to his learned friend may be consi- 
dered as connected with some of his own, certainly not very 
respectful sentiments and expressions relative to his present 
Majesty, hardly consistent with the principles of one with whom 
It appears to be a leading rule (as he expressed himself to me) 
''not to speak evil of dignities;" Dr. Routh, therefore, does not 
consider himself responsible for any such-like matters which 
may occur in the writings of his late learned friend. After all. 
Dr. Routh did not mean to impugn any principles or sentiments 
avowed by Dr. Parr (these he left to speak for themselves), 
nor to charge him with any unkind intentions ; but only with 
having spoken unguardedly of him, and certainly without any just 
reason or proper authority. Neither did he ascribe any illiberal 
motives to the respectable editor of Dr. Parr's works in retaining 
the objectionable passage alluded to. On the contrary, as the 
sheet containing it was sent to Oxford ; as the doctor marked 
the part to be cancelled; as it appears that some cancel was 
made, and that notwithstanding the objectionable passage is re- 
tained; the retention of it, it should seem, must be ascribed rather 
to some mistake of the printer, than any oversight or any design 
of the editor. 

I remain, Sir, yours. 

Viator. 

Original Letter o/'Sir William Jones. 

There is reason to believe that the following letter from Sir 
Wm. Jones has never appeared m print before its present publi- 
cation: for a copy of it we must acknowlege our. obligations to 
Lady Chambers, of Putney (widow of Sir Robert Chambers, 
late Chief Justice in Bengal). From the universality of his ex- 
traordinary acquirements. Sir Wm. Jones obtained and justly 
merited the title of *' all-accomplished :" and among the various 
circumstances that chiefly contributed to acquire for him so ho- 
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DtH-dble a distinction^ was his peculiar felicity in epistolary com- 
position. For the proof of this assertion we may refer our 
readers to the numerous letters published by Lord Teignmouth 
in his interesting Memoirs of Sir William Jones's Life. The 
letter here given was addressed to '^ Mr. Joseph Fowke/' who 
bad lent to Sir William an Essay on Music: it is dated at the 
Court-house (in Calcutta), March 25, 1785. 

" Dear Sir, 
" I retarn your Essay on the Chronometer with sincere thanks for 
the pleasure it has given me. The basiness of the term w)iich engages 
most of my time has been the cause of my keeping joar work so long. 
It is written con spirito ; but as I agree with yon that English words are 
better than Italian, I would rather say (and I say it without compli- 
ment) that it is very animated. I am particularly pleased with your 
strictures on the scampering helter-skelter performance of those musi- 
cians, who, like some of our modern orators, mistake volubility for elo- 
quence, and confusion for passion. Perhaps it is vanity that makes 
me relish your tract; for I cannot dissemble that I am pleased 
to find my taste confirmed by yours. I may, probably, be too fastidi- 
ous ; but in truth I can scarce hear an English concert with patience^ 
much less with pleasure ; and I have reason to believe, from the con- 
fession of Marranti, as well as from my own observation, that a just 
taste for true expression, natural simplicity, and distinct articulation, is 
declining even in Italy. 

''I am, &c. &c. 



'< W. Jones." 
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Just Published, 

lo 11 vols. 8vo. price IL 14s.; or, on Large Paper, royal 8?o., 
(of which only 150 copies are printed,) price 11/. lis. in 
extra boards : 

PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA; 

Recensuit et Commentariis Scholiisque illustravit Im MANUEL 
Bekkerus. Accedunt Virornm Doctorum Heindorf, Wyt- 
tenbach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottleber, Findeisen, Serrani, Routh, 
Stalbaum, Nitzcb, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckb, Lange, N urn- 
burger, Stutzmann, F. A. Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes 
textui subjectae, Versio Latina, et Timaei Lexicon Vocum Pla- 
tonicarum. 

This beautiful edition has received the highest encomiums from the 
late Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British and Continen- 
tal Scholars, and is the only Variorum one hitherto published : it con- 
tains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and amended from Mann- 
scripts now first collated or used in any Edition of Plato ; the Latin 
Translation of Ficinus ; the Greek Scholia ; the Annotations, either 
entire or select, of the different Commentators on the Text of Plato, or 
the Works attributed to him ; a Reprint of the Lexicon Ptatonicnm 
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of TUnmnSf as edited by Rnbnken : the whole preceded by Fisch^i 
Literary Notice of the Life and Writings of Plato. Bckker's Text 
and Scholia are used, and such typographical errors are corrected, as 
had escaped that Editor's vigilance. 

The spirited Projector of this fine Classic intended to publish it at 
10/. 10#. for the Small, and 18/. ISs. for the Large Paper; bat it is now 
(for the benefit of his Estate) ofifered at the abo?e*nientioned reduced 
prices, by 

James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; Parker, Oxford; and 

Deighton, Cambridge. 

Just Published or Imported by Treuttel and Co., 

No. 30, Soho Square, London. 

T. LUCRETII CARI DE RERUM NATURA Libri VL 
Ad optimorum librorum fidem edidit, perpetuam Annotatio- 
nem criticam et exegeticam adjecit A. Foubiger. 12mo. 
75. 6J. 

C. PASSOW, (Dr.) ADNOTATIO CRITICA in ARI- 
STOPHANIS NUBES. 12mo. 3s. 

M. T, CICERONIS L^LIUS, seu DE AMICITIA 
DIALOG US. Recensuit, et Annotatione perpetua instruxit 
C Beier. 12mo. Ss. 

■ In usum Scholarum, brevi 

Annotatione critica instruxit C, Beier. l£mo. 25. 

HOMERl HYMNF, EPIGRAMMATA, FRAG- 
MENTA, et BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. Ad optima- 
rum editionuni fidem recensuit, et Notis instruxit Fr. 
Franke. 12mo. 

CL. CLAUDIANI, ex editione Bipontina I. ad optimas 
lectiones, ut ad exemplar Burmannianum, nova Editio 
exacta; cum Notitia Literaria et Cbronologico-Historica, 
necnon Indice Adnotationes €^plente. Svo. Parisiis, 1829* 65. 

Q. HORATII FLACCI, ex edit. Bipont. 11. ad optimas 
lectiones Mss. et Edd. nova Editio recensita, brevibus notis 
critic, et interp. subjunctis, necnon Horatiano Indice. Svo. 
Parisiis, 1828. 6s. 

Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA recensuit 
'FiLON. Editio nitidissima, dicta Miniature Edition^ 
printed by Didot. Parisiis, 64mo. 1828. 85. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICE OF CARDWELL'S 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 

ARISTOTELIS ETHICORUM NICOMA- 
CHEOR UM LIBRI DECEM. Ad codicum et 
veterum editionum fidem recognovit, varias lectiones 
adjecity notis nonnunquatn suis plerumque aliorum il- 
lustravit, indice denique uberiore ornavit Epvabdvs 
Cardwell, S.T.B. Coll. Mn. Nas. Socius, twcnon 
Historiarum Pralector Camdenianus. Vol. i. Oxonii 
1828. pp. xxviii. 310. 

In a former No.' of this Journa], we gave our readers an 
account of a new edition of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, which has lately been published at Oxford by Mr. 
Cardwell. In such quarterly criticism as ours, we find it some- 
times impossible^ on account of the shortness of the time at our 
disposal, to give that full consideration to single passages, and to 
examine H book with that scrupulous attention which we recom- 
mend to authors and editors. Accordingly, as dies diem docety we 
have some corrections to make of inaccuracies into which we had 
then fallen, and some additions which we beg now to offer to 
our readers ; the latter, indeed, chiefly consisting of discussions 
on two grammatical points, of some nicety and difficulty, and 
not devoid of interest to the verbal critic and scholar. 

We proceed therefore, at once, to set down our remarks, 

• No. LXXVI. p. 273—301. 
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premising only that for the 'sake of brevity Mre do not repeat 
what we have previously written^ and must beg our readers to 
turn back to the notes referred to in our former article. 

I. 6. 8. We now perceive that oSv is omitted in several Mss. 
and in the scholiasts. Compare also ii. 7* i6. olXXA yrep) /xev 
rourcoy xa) aXXoSi xaigo; tarai. Inf. ^ l6. xai vep) jxev tovtoov eir\ 
TOiTOuroy slgfiaioo. V 1 1 . 1 . 4. aXXot Trep) jxgy r^^ hotie<reeio§ rris roiai- 
Tffis v(rrepov TOii]reoy riva jxyefay. £th. Eud. i. 5. p. 83. 9* Sylb. 
aXXa irep) /xey tovtoov Za^epov lirKrxsTrTiov, Hist. An. I. 4. 2. 

1.6^ 11. ^ipi^fjLuiico, Read !^ijxu9ia> : on which form^ see Dobree 
ad Aristoph. Plut,* 1065. 

1. ?• 13. Perhaps XelTrerou S^. 

1. 9- 3. v« 4. 5. VII. 7. 1. On these passages we shall say more 
in a detailed examination which we shall append to this article 
of the use of the particle av before el. 

1.9* 11. The following passage of Athenseus has been 
pointed out to us. *ix. p. 393 D. 6 rot Ke^aXlmos ImypoL^o- 
(imfa Tqmx^ (TDviiis 'HyriaiavotS 6 ^AXe^av^eug, This example is 
decisive against our assertion generally, that Tpooixa, never 
means an account of the Trojan war, (or rather of Trojan 
affairs. See Steph. Byz. in ^Apla^v^.) Stilly it should be ob- 
served^ this is the usage of a late age and an unclassical country 
(if we may be excused such a word); and Aristotle himself 
elsewhere uses the word in the common limited sense (Metaph. 
IV, 11. p. 83. Sylb. vpoTsgov yoig ra Tpmxoi rdoy MviBinwv), It 
should be remembered, that this is not a choice between the 
authority of Mss. and a conjectural emendation, but between the 
authority of different Mss. We admit that our argument de- 
rived from the former confusion of T and H in the Florence Ms. 
is considerably weakened by the occurrence of Tpeoixolg in the 
Paris Ms. 

III. 9., 17* On the use of Spa ye in an interrogative sense 
we shall offer some remarks, in correction and supplement of 
our former note, at the end of this article. 

111.5. 21. Compare also Ma^. Mor. i.35. p. 40. 4. Xeyeoiieog 
av 6 Xiyos ^ ^p6os xikivireiev av ovtoo^ inpa^iv. This is an addi- 
tional exception to an observation which we made in our former 
number, that Aristotle never uses the double av. See p« £86^ 
note. 

III. 8.6. p. 281. 7 lines from the bottom, for *' see through,*' 
read " have seen through^' 

III. 8. 16. 111. 12. 7* On the last of these passages we were 
(as has been remarked to us) completely mistaken ; and we must 
hope that our readers will charitably ascribe the fault to inad- 
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vertence rather than ignorance. The sense, as the words now 
stand, is perfectly clear. In the former passage i) may be ren- 
dered '' than/' " if they find out that it is otherwise than they 
suspect." We prefer very much vvoTmuoixn, as affording a 
better sense ; ^' if they know it is not so^ or even suspect it, they 
run away." We suppose that if we were to say that {nrovreCeocrti 
had been corrupted by the termination of ^euyouo-i^ the advo* 
cates of the new reading would say that tnroimvoua'i had been 
corrupted by the termination of yvwa-iv, and therefore that this 
argument would not much avail us. 

III. 10. 10. Thus in vii. 5. 2. for t^v avigoovov ^v Xeyouo-i, 
the Aldine edition has r^v xaXou/xlvijv Aufiiuv ir§p\ rov [Iovtov ^y 
Keyoucri, &c. 

V. 5. d. The following proverbial hexameter is quoted : 
Si X6 vaioi TCL tC epe^e, $ixi] x' lislci ygyoiro. 
Zell's note on this verse is singularly luminous, "yedeestin 
Par.^' p. 177. He probably means one of the three xc's, but 
which we cannot guess. We venture, however^ to propose, sT xf 
frafli} ra y epe^e, dixvi, &c. At least we do not see what can be 
the force of the second dubitative particle. And below in § 6. 
we would read aXK' hv /xev rals xoivo)v/«ij raij itkXaxTixoilg <ruy- 
e^ei (scil. roug woA/raj) to 8/xaiov to avTiTrsrovfloj x«t ivaXoyiov 
Kol /x^ xar i(roTi]Ta. Commonly there is read before SiWov the 
word roiouTov, which appears to be a gloss. 

V. 7. 1. On vofuxhs and vcfjufAog, see Schaefer ap. Naek. ChoeriL 
p« 269- The reading of the Florence Ms. is however defended 
by the expression «ravop9«jxa hxalou vofjilfAov in v. 10. 3. — (In our 
former note for '* p. 228," read " p. 458.") 

VI. 7. 2. Motpylrr^g is also read in Eustathius ad.Od. k\ 551. 
and Harpocration in v. cited by Tyrwhitt in the Index to the 
Poetics. Also in Polyb. xii. 25. 8. Dio Chrysost. p. 614 C. 
Photius in v. Bekk. Anecd. p. 279* 12. Proclus Chrestom. p. 
468. Gaisf. 8cc. Clemens Alex. p. 121. Sylb. has Motpyelrr^g, 
— (In the note 1. 5. for ZeXea read ZeXeia.) 

VI. 9* 6. ovKouv ou$' sxelvvi ttm sujSouX/a, read ouxouv ouS' exsivt}. 

Tii. IS. 2. On further consideration, we have no doubt that 
this passage is correct as it stands, and should be rendered 
thus : " There is no reason why some one pleasure should not 
be better than all others, because jparticular pleasures are bad J* 
It was not however necessary *to read to 8f apt(rrov, as TapKrrov 
di is accurate : thus i. 5. 4. Tiiyaiov 8* olxsioy ti, &c. But in 
VII. 1 1. 5. for oTi 8* ovx ipitrrov y\ y^ovri, oti ou riXog^ aKku yivea-ig, 
we would without hesitation read; ov; Tugiarov : see the pas- 
sages quoted in our former remark. 
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Tin. 6. 2. It has been suggested to us, that the proposed 
reading of ayadov cannot be translated '^ and perhaps not even 
desirable,'' as long as sTvat continues in the text. We con- 
ceive that mIvm is redundant, according to a well-known idiom : 
see Matthias Gr. Gr. § 282. Hermann ad Viger. Nos. 177> 178. 
Interprett. ad Soph. CEd. Col. 1191. p. ^8. ed. Elmsl. (cf. 
Herod, iv. 33.) It is true that none of these grammarians 
allege an example from Aristotle ; but we believe that the fol- 
lowing one cannot be disallowed. Polit. p. 371 A. xol) hoi to 

6pd»irovs, iXXoL rof fofuov elvM xupiov. If this should be disputed, 
we would read earou ; for the present reading seems to us not 
to agree with the context ; and if in poetry it is true that salus 
metri suprema lex, so we say that in philosophy salus argumenti 
suprema lex, 

VIII. 13. 10. For "a^a^av in iv. 7." read *'/3avau(ro^ in iv. 

IX. 7.2. xav jxijSev c3(ri ;^p^cri|xoi ftijS* eij ZiTTigov ymivr av. If 
X0cy could here be considered as equivalent to xai ei avy and the 
sentence be construed as if it stood, xav ftij^ev (o(ri xg^o'ijxoi xal 
81 e»$ vcrepov [Arj yivoivr av, the present syntax could be defended. 
We have not, however, been able to find any example of such a 
resolution.' On the subject o( otv and ioiv, we may mention that 
Mr. Cardwell prefers lay m(^^v to av oocrnff the reading of the 
Florence Ms. in x. 3. 2 ; but vice versa in v. 8. 2. For our own 
part, we should be inclined always to restore lav, as we believe 
that the latest Attic inscriptions always observe that form, and 
being a conditional it frequently occurs in such documents.^ 

IX. 10. 2. woAXoij yoip avivvy^peTeiv ivlirovov, xa) ov^ Ixolvo$ 6 filos 
avrol^TouTo TrpirTsiv. This is the common text : Mr. Cardwell 
reads auro touto vparreiv, from the Florence Ms. We propose 
ou^ ixavog 6 filo$ aurog rovro vparreiv. Avrois, at least, is clearly 



* Arist. Poet. 46. vp&rov /i^p yhp, i» ri Tphs aMiP tV rix^nfif ibtHyara »€' 
9oiriTcu, 4ifjidpTjrrai. yhp hy in C. G. L. V. desant. fi^p tt rk A. fi^y yhp rk 
irphs alrijy tV rixynvel iBiyara B. One Ms. only bas the common read- 
ing. (We quote from the last Oxford edition.) We wonld follow B. 
But if &v is retained, we mast write xeirot^at. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 198. 

* Sopli. CEd. T. 1062. edfxrtf vh fikv 7^> o^S* &v in rphnis iyit I /ifrrphs 
^tam rpl^ovKos, iictpayei kok^. Here Dr. Elmsley received o68* ih» rpirris 
from a conjecture of Hermann ; ihy having doubtless been corrupted 
into tiVf and the preposition having been inserted to supply the wanting 
syllable. Hermann has since edited oM* &v ct rpCn^f : to which Dr. 
Elmsley properly objects that it would join &v with the future indica- 
tive. 
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wrong ; nor do we see what would be the force of auro rotrro, 
which would signify ^* this very thing." 

X. 3. 6. With reference to our former note on this passage^ 
it is proper, in justice to the learned editor, to remark, that 
TotuToL rei 'K&iri might be made the subject, and the following 
might appear to be an instance of a similar arrangement of 
words: Plato de Rep. i. p. 351 C. /xa»4ayo) or* <roj oj5to^ ^v 6 
Kiyo^, It seems to us, however, that the cases are not in fact 
parallel ; for Aristotle (if we mistake not) means to say, ** but 
these are bodily affectionSy^ not ** but these affections are of 
the body :" which sense (to correspond with Plato's collocation) 
should be thus expressed, (roofjMTntot. ^e ramu itrrh ra vuiri : an 
arrangement omni exceptione major. 

X.5, 1. See Dobree ad Aristoph. Plut. 10B4. and in § 6. Sia- 
^egovaraov Se rcov hepyeiwv eTrmxeia xou ^auXoT^ri, x«l raov /xev alpt- 
Tcov ou(rwv, Tcov le ^euxTouv, raov Se ovieripoDV, read ouSeregov, with 
the paraphrast, p. 494. ed. Oxon. We are unable to refer to 
the scholiast on this passage, there being no copy of the Greek 
commentators to this treatise in the British Museum. Compare 
Eth. Eud. I. 11. p. 110. ext. 

X. 9- 18. &XX 01 iro\iTevo[x,€Voi oi ^o^aisv iv 8uva/tsf rivi touto 
TpoiTTUV xoi) e[x,'rreipla jctaAAov ?) havolot ovre [ycJp] ypet^ovre; ours 
XiyovTe^ wep) rmv toiovtoov ^alvovroti, oy8* av voXniKOvg Tr^oiy^xirtg 
Tou; ar^srepovs vUlg. The particle enclosed in brackets (which 
seems to be a mere repetition of the first three letters of the 
next word) should clearly be expunged, as we indicated in 
our last number, when quoting this passage for the use of odV 
ai after ovre (p. 287, note). We confess, however, that the 
following lines of Euripides make us rather doubtful whether 
OUT aS would not be more correct. Strabo viii. p. S6t>. r^v 
a Mi<r<rvivtoiKtiv (pvitr)) xotWlxagyrov | Kotrii^vriv re iivpioitri vafAotO't 
I xai fiov(r) xa) voifxvalartv ev^OTuyranfiVy \ o5t' hv Ttvoaici ^eliiarog 
hv(rxi[fji,epov I OUT av Teigi'jnrois ^Aiou iepfiv^v Syuv. It may, how- 
ever, make some difference, that in Euripides only one ours pre« 
cedes out «5, while in Aristotle two precede ouS* av.^ Com- 
pare also IX. 10. 1. xa) M ttis ^iXloig ag/xoVei |x^* a^iXov cWi, 
jx^r au ^oKv^iXov xaV ursgjSoX^y. 



* Eth. Nic. IX. 3. 3. i^ 5^ yiynrou yuoxjhp^^y V ^* ^iKifriov'y ^ oh Swo- 
rhv, cfrep /it}) irov ^iKyfrhv, &\X^ r&yetBSv ; oire Sj) <j>i\rjT4oy vopvp^f 7^ oil xph 
thcu : read either o^84 ih ^iXirr^ov or ob ^ ^tXirriop. Siinonides Fragm. 
230. v. 16. Gaisf. toIktm 8* &y h-w o<V i.wX'kaas Mp* I oW f2 xoA»0€^ ^{<W- 
(ctcv \IB<^ I Mmast oW hy luOdx^s fJLvdfifuyoSy \ oiiV c/ wapk ^tUwurpf vlUni rf- 
Xot ' read oUr* tuf /uc(A/x«5. 
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The foUowing may also be added to our list of errata, i. K 
5. aAXo for aWo. i. 12. 3. vjiJi^as. II. 8. 1. eicrlv. ib. 7. av^gelet 
for uv^pela. ib. 8. 60-/xey for lo-fxlev. ii. 9- 2* eiSoro^. ib. 5. a^a- 
yovTig for airiyovTsj. iii. 7. 2. toDto for t«uto. v. 10. 8. Ivieix^j 
for ^leix^^. V. 11. 2. sSSeo; for elioos. vi. 12. 1. Xf^trijxoi for 
;^p^(rijxoi. ib. 4. [Mfierigu for jxijS* Iri^a (see our foraier note on 
II. 1.2.). ib. 6. o-xoTToy for g'xotov. ib. 9* co't). vi. 13. 3. rivs^ 
for Tiyg;. VII. 3. 2. eorly. vii. 14. 6. xpao-iy.for xga<r«y. viiK 
2. 2. Tayafloy for rkyoAiv. viii. 3. 2. aSra/ for oSrai. viii. 
5. 2. vgea-fivTui, viii. 6. 1. wgscr/SuTai. viii. 5. 3. $/Xcoy. viii. 
JO. 1. Se for $s. ib. 5, uXkoi. vjii. 12. 3. (pao*). viii. 13. 7* 
aXKoL for aKXoi. ib. 11. fierpoy earriv for fMrpiv loriy. viii. 14. 3. 
TToXneiaig for woXirs/aj. ix. 9« 2. [uSiKkiv Ictti for [AoiWov ecrri. 
IX. 1 1. 6. ?8ioy for ijSioy. ix. 12. 2. wot ftrrly for woV ItrTiy. 
ib. f^y. X. 4. 1. ^Sov^y for ^^oy^y. x. 8. 8. hareivei for Siarsiyai. 

I. — On the use of av el for si ay, with the indicative, optative^ 

and subjunctive moods. 

In our former article on Mr. Cardwell's edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, we had occasion to examine three pas- 
sages in which the construction severally was, xay ei Itrriv, xotv 
§1 ety^, and xay el ^. The first and second of these appeared 
to us to contain a double solecism ; viz. the intrusion of si 
after av, and the use of an infinitive or optative after lavw 
Accordingly, we suggested an alteration in both places ; and 
in correcting the third, we were supported by the authority of 
Mr. Hermann, whose words we alleged. We likewise adduced 
a few examples which seemed to labor under the same disease ; 
but on a further examination of the point we have found a 
greater number of refractory passages than we then anticipated; 
and as Mr. Hermann, in his admirable and comprehensive 
Ireatise on the particle ay, has not entered into this question, 
we will endeavor at least to lay before the reader some data 
for deciding it, if we should fail in proving our own opinion 
to his satisfaction. 

The question which we wish to determine is, whether av el 
can be used for el av ; and if so, whether it may be used indif- 
ferently with either the indicative, optative, or subjunctive 
moods. For instance, whether the following sentence, '' it ap- 
pears, even though it is the gift of inspiration, to be in its nature 
divine," can be correctly rendered in either of the following 
manners : ^alverai Be, xav el /x^ deoTrenvros lo-ri, rm ieioraTcov el- 
vai : f . Be, xav el iuy^ deonefunros ^'^^f '^oov, 8cc. : ^. Be, xav el jx^ ieo- 
Trefiirros Ji ray, &Ct 
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Now, in the first place, we must begin bj excluding all those 
passages in which the particle otv refers to some verb» either 
subsequent or understood : to which class of cases Matthias's 
observation applies, that '* xuv el is used (always with the indi- 
cative or optative \) when the av refers toa verb omitted, but 
easily supplied in the apodosis to ei." Gr. Gr. § 621. 

1. Soph. Ant. 465. 

ouTOig Sftoiys rouSs rou [logov TV^eiv 

Tap otjoev a><yos' aW av, n tov e^ ejxi]^ 

l^y^rgos iavoW oiiaTrrov e(rp^Ojxi]y vixw, 

xslvoig av ijXyouv. 
This passage is correctly explained by Hermann de Particula 
av ad fin. as follows : *' oAX* av elliptice dixit pro aW* ijv av aX- 
yof, sed earn ellipsin deinde explet odditis xelvois av ^Xyow.*' 
Perhaps, however, it is more simple to say, that Sophocles made 
use of the {iberty of using the double ay, 'in order to warn the 
reader of the latter clause of the sentence. — See Whately's Rhe- 
toric, p. 255. 

2. Aristoph. Ran. 583. 

xiv, e! iu€ TUTTTOis, oux av ftVTf /toijx/ (roi. 
Here the first av serves exactly the same purpose as that just 
pointed out, and does not (as has been supposed) belong to 

TWWTOIJ. 

3. Aristoph. Nub. 106. 

A. «XX* sT Tf xrfisi Toov icarowmv ak^lroav 
Toireiov yevou jxoi, (Tp^acrajxtvo; Tyjv i^nrix^v. 

B. oux av (jLot, TOV Aiiv\)crov, %\ ^olr\i ye /xoi 
rou^ ^a(riavou; ou^ rpi^u Aeaoyopag, 

That is, o6x av yevo/jxijy, *' I will not.*' 

4. On the following fragment of Lysias^ nothing can be de- 
cided, as we have not the full text of the author ; but perhaps 
the end of the sentence is wanting, or a verb should be supplied 
from what preceded, so that it falls under the above head. Ly- 
sias ap. Harpocrat. Phot, et Suid. in.^jSoXoo-rarei* ouS* av el toX- 
Xov (oi ToXXol, Phot.) eXarrova toxov XoyiVair^ tis ^ Harov o3ro* oj3o- 
XooTaToSvTej rohg aXXouj wgaTTOvrai. 

5. Plato Protag. p. 328 A. eW wnrep av ci Jijroi^ rtg SiSoc- 
xoXo^ ToD eXXijyi^eiV, ou$* dv els ^aye/ij. We are doubtful whether 



* This limitation MatthiaD has borrowed from Stalbaum (as we shall 
see presently), and applied it incorrectly. Stalbaum meant that when 
hy *l was used fur «' hy (both particles applying to the same verb), it al- 
ways governed one of the moods stated. 
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the first av can be here supposed to make ready the way for the 
second; if not, it should iu our opinion be expunged. 

6. Plat. Apol. Socrat. p. 18 A. &airep ouv av, ti tgo ovti ^evo^ 

Here again the force of etf is quite evident. 

7. Demosth. in Euerg. et Mnesib. p* 1159. 14. (quoted by 
Hermann as above) Kalroi ttws av, §\ ftij xiwopi(rit,ivov re rjv koI 
iwriYye\Keiv-avTois, eiivs Sv amXa^v. Here again the same re- 
mark applies. 

8. Demosth. in Mid. p. 530. 21. el /xev rofvuv fti] xogi}yo^ mv 
TauT* luegiv^Hv Otto Mei^Biov, vfipiv av tij /xovov xuriyvan rwv Trevgay- 
ft,ivea¥ aurcp' vtJy hi jxoi Soxci xav iurifietuv el xarayiyvceo'xoi ra Trpotr- 
ilKOVTat vonlv, i. e. xctv TO<eTy roi ' "Kpocri^itwra aarifieietv el xarayiy^ 



vmcxoi. 



We now proceed to those cases in which the av and the el 
both refer to the same verb. And we will set down two notes 
of Mr. Stalbaum^ a commentator on Plato, who has proposed 
a definite rule on this point. 

Stalbaum ad Plat. Phileb. § 137. p. 192. " Kuv ^ (rfuxpoi xa) 
^If^ixpoi, 6viva(rm, Aid. Bas. 1. 2. Stephan. al. xav si a-fiixpoi xa) 
(T^^xpa ovivoaru. Recte jam Ficinus^ ' quamvis parva sit ac mi- 
nime utilis.' Quare Cornarius bene ftij extingui jussit et el post 
xav mutari in ^. Temere Fischerus si ita defendit, ut xav el 
fTfiixgoi etiam simpliciter dictum recte habere contendat. Vellem 
sane vel unum e bona nota^ scriptoribus hujmmodi exemplum 
nobis ostendisset.^' 

lb. p. 193. *' Kotv ei (T^ixpov, xu6apo¥ Se e7i], ^etiamsi parva sit, 
modo pura.' Kav s 1 semper jungitur aut indicativo aut op- 
tativo, nunquam conjunctivo. Cf. Phaedon. p. 71 B. Lysid. 
p. 209 E. Alcibiad. 1. p. 35. Theag. p. 130 D. de Repub. 
U. p. 376 A. ubi scribendum xav. el — frivovioi (sic). Vulgo el 
deest Aristoph. Ran. 585. ubi recte habet xotv eX ye tJutoij /x', 
o*3x av avTeivoiif^l croi^'quanquam non probem Brunckii rationes, 
quibus nonnuUorum codd, lectionem xotv elyeruirreis rejicit. Cf. 
ejus not. ad Plut. 1037/' 

Two rules are here laid down : 1. that av el is never used 
without a verb ; 2. that av el for el av is always joined with 
an indicative or optative, and never with a subjunctive. 

In order to examine the accuracy of these canons, we will 
transcribe all the examples of the construction in question with 
which we are acquainted, and divide them into four classes ; 
viz. 1. when av el is used with the subjunctive; 2. the op- 
tative ; 3. the indicative ; and 4. with no verb at all. 
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The only notice which Mr. Hermann takes of this use of iv 
in his essay on that particle is, in treating of the construction of 
fi with the subjunctive mood, when he uses the following 
words : << Sape sic, maxime apud Aristotelem, si pragresso &¥, 
ut de Somno et Vigil, p. 695 A. xiv g\ rouro yei^rai. De Rep. 
]I. 1. p. 312 C. xiv ei riye; mgai rvy^ulfeotriv fl^ftivai. 1 1. 2. p« 
313 C. fiS(nr«p «fv el a-raif^g icKuov iXxutrij." II. 7.' Here then 
we have a direct contradiction to the second rule cited above ; 
and this from an author of a most learned dissertation on the 
particle otv, who does not even mention the practice which Mr. 
Stalbaum says is invariable ! On the other hand, Mr. Hermann 
is at variance with himself. For in a note on Viger, quoted by 
us in p. 290, he says of a passage in Aristotle, %iv i\ lueifyvg xiv 
iKatrrovg ^alvaovrai, Aristoteles scripserit neeesse est xiv fAelfyvg, 
omisso e». We have no doubt that this latter opinion is cor- 
rect : that in such cases xuv is xx) hav, and not xa\ av, and con- 
sequently that ei is an intruder. To the passages quoted in 
the note referred to, we beg to add the following.^ 

1. Plat. Phaedon. p. 71 B. ovxovv xa) haxplvetriat xai ^vyxpl" 
vetrien xa) ^v^^ecdon xai ispfjLaiveirdoii xa) xavra oSroo, xav f! ftij 
Xp^fJi'^a Toig wopi^aariv ivta^ov, aAX* ipycp youv wavrax^^ ovTcog exw* 
avayxahv, 8cc. Here ;^pbG/xf9a may be either the indicative or 
subjunctive ; and by writing ;^p»jX8$a, the optative. We should. 



1 The following passage woald perhaps have better suited Mr. Her* 
mann's purpose : Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23. 27. otov Bcvo^cCi^s 'EXcd^rois ipw 

• The reading k^v p4v<io<n. proposed by us in Eth. Nic. vii. 7. 1. is 
stated by Camerarius to be '* in veteribus libris, quihus (says Zell, p. 
283.) haud dubie swum eodkem significat ; nam alibi hane lectionem nondum 
reperire potm," Now, although the early scholars used the words 
veteres Uori^ codices, &c. in a very vague sense, it is certain in this case 
that Camerarius had in his possession a Ms. of these Ethics. In the 
title-page of his Commentary it is stated, that *' textus non modo, &o. 
sed etiam multis in locis ex studiosa diversarum editionum et veteris 
libri manuscripti collatiane emendatur.'' Readings are quoted from a 
vettis liber which do not appear in any edition. Thus on vixi. 3. 4. he 
says, (p. 377.) " in veteri libro reperio iia^ 8^ a<i>4\ifm,^' And again, p. 
378. on VIII. 3. 7. '^ mox deinde Twlmji yhp tiioia xal r^ Xoivd; h<ec igitur in 
veteri libro sic exetrata reperimtts, rain-ji yhp Z/xota koX rh T^ixh, r6, tc airXQs 
kyaOhy iceU ^ av\As» ll<m fidXurra 9^ rcana ^tXrrrd." Neither of these varie- 
ties are of any value ; but they prove incontestabl'y that Camerarius 
used a Ms., unless (for which we know no reason) his good faith is 
questioned. The reading ic&v ^etraxrt'may therefore be consiclered as 
resting on manuscript authority ; and we prefer it very much to koI fl 
p4traiwi, which might be conjectured on the authority of the Florence 
Ms. which has fcfty d thrown. 
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however^ venture to consider it as the subjunctive^ and read xav 

2. id. Rep. p. 579 E. arriv ipa r^ akriSila, xotv el jx^ rep 
iox^, 6 rep ayr< rvpawos '^^ ^vr< SouXo^. This passage Mr. Stal- 
baum prudently oraits. Read xav ft^ rep Soxp. Thus in Theag. 
p. 12] A. xav jj^ oL(ryp\ioL even the Bodleian Ms. has xav ei. 
Compare Aristot. Eih. End. vii. 2. p. 187. 20. to7^ jxev yc^g 
Soyfffy roi^ $e ^a/vrrai xav ftij Sox^. 

3. Aristot. Polit. p. 312 C. ed. Duval, lii raj oXXaj Iwi- 
(rx6\(fdt(r9ai TroXjre/aj alj rs ^pcovrai riveg rmv Tr^Xeoov toov evvofAeio'Soci 
ktyopi^ivoDV, xav si rivej Irepai rvy^avaxriv xyxi riveov ffipijftfyai xai 
SoxoDo'ai xaXaog e^siv. 

Perhaps xa) el r<vfij m^ai TVY^avov<n¥. 

4. lb. p. 313 C. fiori^iag yoig X^P^^ ^ trviLiuayioL Tre^vx&f, 
&(nrep av el aradjxoj vXelov ekxvarvi. 

We would read maisep el cra$fiog TrXelov kKxvaoii. 

5. lb. p. 347 A. ofAoicjog he ^aAiv xav el vov arvfifialvri rohg UTtO" 
potig hXarrovg fiev elvai reov evvopeov, 8cc. 

Sylburg proposes arvfifialvif Schneider and Coraes avfi^alvot. 
Perhaps vikiv el ttov a-vpL^alifi, Compare Eth. Nic. v. 11. 8. 
xal ro< yfvoir* ay ^rore iirepov xoltu arvfjifiefiTfixog, el Trpoo'inrula'arra 
ha TO Treareh arviifialifi uiro rmv ff'oXfjx/oov Aij^dijyai. 

6. Id. Eth. Eud. VII. 10. p. 206. 5. Sylb. eve) xotv el jxe- 
yoi\u vaioov jx^ atrolcS ^ h* oilvvaiJi^iuv, aXX' eig l^yyaro, xa?Jig, 

We propose hre) xou el ikryoiXoL ira$cav /x^ airohcirj (or azro^o/)}) 
Si' aSvvafiiav, &c. 

7. Aristot. Metaph. ii. 1. p. 32. Sylb. raSra 8* ecrriy oca rs 
veq) avToov a\Koog u^fiiX^^ao*/ riveg, xiv el ri X!^p)g tovtcov ruy^avy^ 
vaQeeopaneyov, 

Read either xav ri p^oopij To6roov, or (which we prefer) xai ei 
Ti %a>fU TOtJreov ruy^ayo*. 

Besides these seven instances of the subjunctive mood^ there 
are four noticed in our former remark in p. 290 ; one of which 
is corrected by Mr. Hermann, and another is adduced by the 
same critic from the treatise De Somno, in which likewise the 
particle ay should be omitted. 

With the Optative* 

1. Plat. Theag. p. 130 D. eyd yap ejxaSov 9rapa croS ovhev veo- 
Tore, dg aMg oMa* Irt^Hovv he hmre croi ^vvelviv^ xav el ev r^ 
avrri jxoyoy oix/a etviv, [Arj h rep aurep Ss olx^jxari. 

2. Id. Lysid. p. 209 E. xai roy [iiv ouS* av fr^uixplv eaareiev 
hfifiaXelv, riiuag ie, xav el /SouAoi/xefia S^aj^ajxgyof rdoy dKnVp iafvi av 
efi^akelv. 
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In both these passages we would read xa) si. 

3. Id. Phileb. p. 58 C. xiv e\ o-jxixpov, xxiapov Ss elvi. 

At the danger of incurring Mr. Stalbaum's utmost wrath, 
' we venture to doubt the soundness of this passage. The Bod- 
leian Ms. has xeiiapov hnii. We would omit el, and transposing 
the last letters, read xav o-jxix^ov xu6otph Ss ^. 

4. Id. Rep, p. 376 A. ov jxev oiv iSjj ayvooTU y^aXmocmi, ooSev 
S^ xoLxov TrpovsTtovQis' ov S* av yvc£ipijXoy aiTTrott^eTaif xoiv fjLvfiev vwnoii 
x/K aurou ayaiov ire7Foy$oi, 

Here Mr. Stalbaum proposes xuv el fDjSev . . . ^nrovdoi. We 
read without hesitation veTrovdri. 

5. Id. Protag. p. 328 B, aXXa xav el 6\lyov earl us oaTig 8*«- 
fepei tJiMov vpofii^oiarat el$ apeT^v, aya^rov. 

Here we would read xa) for xav. 

6. Id. Apol. p. 27 A. cocrwep av g» el^roi, " aJixei SooxpaTra 
$eovg ov vofc/^eoy, aXXa $goi»^ vo/a/^cov." 

Here Matthiae (Gr. Gr. § 599. 4. note) defends av, on the 
principle that it *' belongs not to elvoi, but to the optative 
which follows, or which is to be supplied from what goes be- 
fore." He also thinks that in later times oocrneg iv el was a 
compound form, in which neither av nor 8i had any ^influeuce 
on the construction : and he quotes a passage from Demo- 
sthenes on the Crown, p. 299* 20. where aotryreg iv el is used for 
&(nrep. We must say that we have great doubts that Demo- 
sthenes would have used the particle av as a mere expletive ; 
but in the passage of Plato, we would certainly read wo-Trgp el 
elifoiy the iv being written above the line in the Bodleian Ms. , 

7. Id. Protag. p. 344 A. &(j"!rep av el fle/ijjxsy auroy Xeyovra 
TOV UiTTaxov 

8. lb. p. 344 C. Xeyei y^p fuvra rouro SieXdcov, wg af e\ T^iy^i 
Xoyov on yeveviat /xev av^pa ayaibv ^aKemv akf^$ea)s. 

Read toaireg el and wg eU 

9. Aristot. Poet. 3. (p. 4. 1. ed. Oxon. 1817.) ojxo/co; ii, 
xav el ng anavra ra f^irpa [Aiyvvoov ttoioIto t^v jxifti](rfy {wrirep Xm" 
pvifjLoov l7o/i](re Kevravgov e^ anavToov roov jxer^oov), ovx 9$t] xa) toiij- 
T^y Trpoa'ayopevreov* 

Read from the Venice Ms. ofiolcog de xa), el rtg anavra, 8cc. 

10. Id. Polit. p. 299 B. irgeorov ^e vep) ho'iroTOV xa) SouAou elvoo» 
jxgy, Jva ra re vgog ry^v avayxalav %^«iay 'idoofMV, xav si ti Trpog to 
elUvai Trep) adrcov ivvaifieia Xafielv jSeXrtoy rioy ytiy uvoXajxjSayojxe- 
voov. 

Here we would make the same alteration. 

11. lb. p. 355 E. Taga7A.^(rfoy yoig xav el roO J<o^ oigx^^^ 
ai^ioisy. 
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Read xa) e], though we should prefer xiv rod Jtog ap^niv o^ioo- 

12. lb. p. 431 D, ?Ti §6 Tijj ^Tffgi 0uA« uXijf, xav g7 Tiva aXXijv 
ipyatrtaiv ^ ;^«ga Tuyj^avoi xsxnjjxeyt] TOiaynjv, eujrapoiKOfjLKrTOV, 

Here also for xav read xai, and compare t,he 7th example of 
the subjunctive mood. 

IS. Id. Metaph. i. 3. p. 7. Sylb. ?v t« yap jxaXior' av 6 Oeo^ 
?)^i, isla Twv ewKTrrifiCov Ictti, xay el ng rm $e((ov eiij. 

Here perhaps should be read xav ti$ tcov flffcov ^^ as in the 
n^xt passage. 

14. Eth. Nic. V. 4. 5. Xgysrai ycip «r»TOij toioutoij, xav el fx^ 
Tio'iv oixffov ovo fioi elrif to )ceph$. Here the Florence Ms. has jj for 
sii] ; and the same form is printed in the parallel passage of the 
Eudemean Ethics iv. 2. p. 134. 24. Sylb. Read therefore xav 
/x^ Tfcriv otxffiov ovojxa j|[. 

15. lb. V. 9* 13. Syntsq oZv xav ei Tig fiegicrotiro rou aSix^jxaro^. 
Here Mr. Card well has properly restored xoA ei rig from the 
Florence Ms. and the Basle edition has the same reading in Eth. 
Eud^ lY. 7* p. 145. 3. We observe, generally, that this edition 
in those parts of the Eudemean Ethics which are repeated in 
the Nicomachean, in the former agrees with the Florence Ms. 
of the latter. 

16. lb. VI. 13. 8. eri ojxoiov xiv el rig r^v woXirix^v ^alv^ if" 
yeiv Toov fleav, on ewiTaTTs* vep) wavra roi Iv tJ 7roX.ei» 

We would read either xa) el or o]xoioy ei rig. 

17. Eth. Eudem. in. 4. p. 121. 18. ov fiev roi oZroig mg uv el 
Tij <rraJjx« ^pr^a'airo rcS virohfifAuri, aXX' oTov i) ^rcoXijcri^ xa) rj lulc- 
tmvig. 

Read ig ei rig, 

18. lb. VII. 15. p. 219* 19* Touro $1 lo-riv wairep av ei rig Iv 
roig 'irept t^v t^o^^v elireiev oog ^ larpixrj xa) 6 X.6yog ravrvig. 

Here also we would omit av. To reconcile the reader with 
thesel numerous omissions of av we will refer him to the 
words of Dindorf ad Xenoph. Hipparch. i. 15. ^* Pro xav 
legendufh av vel hav, delendum autem est av. Hujus quidem 
quavis paffina exempla prabet vel additi temere vel omissi/' 
And thus in vi. 6. for xiv he read xai. On the confusion of 
xiv and xel, see also Elmsley ad Med. 387. 

19» Id. Rhet. iii. 17. 2. od yap hriv iyvoiu ahla, mtrwep av 
eT riveg weg) rou ^ixaiou ajx^ftrjSijroisy. 

Read axr'rrep el, and compare Xenophon de Theogn. ap. 
Stob. 88. 4. Sarirep el i^^jxo^ wv (r\)yypa'^ei€v veq) imcixilig. 

20. Menander ap. Stob. Liii. 6. Vol. ii. p. 380. G^isf. 
xott\(fo$ (TTpaTMttTijj, o58* av el irKarroi Beog^Mleig yevon a v. 
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'* £v elvXarrot'] ay »X«rTij A. B. i. e. ©US' koiv wXarrp," Gais- 
ford. The old reading was oih* av TrXarroi, whkh Grotius al-* 
tered into the received text, and Meineke wishes to use the 
same mode of emendation in other passages, Fragm. Men. p. 
251. 

With the Indicative. 

1. Aristot. Polit. p. 313 D« xa) a-viu^aivei iij rov rpoirov rovrof 
oSo'Ts Trivrag oigX^iVf &(r7rep av el fji.6Tefioi><ov at (rxure% xa) ol tsxtovss 
xai jxij oi auro) on) (rxLTorojxot xou rexTOveg ijcray. 

Read Sanrep el. Below the particle is in its place, oi ftlv yap 
ipypntTiV 01 $* ap^ovrai vapoL yi'epQg, &vicep av aXXoi yeyofJi.evoi, 

£• lb. p. 328 D, £. For this passage we refer to our former 
article, p. SOI. 

3. lb. p. 364 D. eveiTa rts xoivorarri xa) Tig algercoTOLTti jX6T«1 
T^v apicTTViy TroX/rfiav, xuv e» rig aXX)j reriiyrixev apifrroxpuTixi^^ 

4. lb. p. SQo B. In Ze ispog reCig xaroL ^XoSrov hu^opalg e<niv ^ 
fih xoLToL yevog, ^ $8 xar aperriV, xav el rt S^ roiourov erepov elg^rai 
voKeoog elvM fJi^igog ey Tolg irep) rijv agicroxgaTluv, 

5. lb. p. 424 B. 9rpo^ Se rouroi^ tts^I aywvotg iTrfftlXsta yv[/i,yixov$ 
xa) Aiovvaiaxovg, xav el rivag kripag ffvpi^aivei TOiaurag yevifftoi 
ieeoglag. 

In these three passages we would again change xav into xa) ; 
and for the last, see the dth example of the subjunctive mood. 
Compare also £th. Nic. l. 13. 3. vapalelyiia 8s toutoov ^o/xsv 
Tou^ Kpr^ToiV xai Aaxeiaif^^ovleov vofuoiirag, xa) el nveg erepoi toioutm 
yeyevYjVTai,^ 

6. lb. p. 430 A. o6 jx^y aXXa, xav el hi xglveiv irgog to vkfiiog 
aTTofiXeiFOVTag, ov xaroi to Tup^oy wXijfloj toOto oIy^tsov. 

Read ov jx^y aXX* el Zel. 

7* lb. p. 455 D. ou ft^y aXX' oiiroy hafepei xai irep) rr^v toutcov 
6eoopiav, hel jirj roi nauacovog Seoopelv Tovg veovg, aXXa to. HoKuyvW' 
Tou, xav 61 ri^ f^XXo; Ta>y yga^ecov ij toov ayaXyMTOTSomv eo'Tiy r^iixig^ 

8. lb. p. 457 A. xay sT t» TOioOroy grepo'y IcTiy. 

9. Id. Elh. Nic. VI. 13. 7. S^Xoy Se, xav el jirj vpaxTix^ ijy, oti 
IBei ay avTY^g, &c. 

10. Id. Metaph. i. 1. ^povifjM piev avev tqv fiaviaveiv, o<ra ft^ 
luvarai \{/o^<^ctfy axoveiv, ohv /xsXittoi, xay et ti toioDtov aXXo ysyo^ 
l^cpoDV Icrt/y. 

In these last four passages we would resort to our former 
remedy. 

. , * ^^__ 

* Eurip. ap. Stob. iv. 53. eZ yhp r6h* Miy khy et o* ixMavcv irdpos, | t^ 
ffKouhp cT^ai Tp&T* ik/wwrlav Ix^i. Here Gaisford has edited icclf o-* ixdvBwtv 
after the conjecture of Yalckenaer and Porson. 
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11. lb. I. 7« p* 19> Sjflb. veg) fjLev oiv rm fJi>lav Ti6€[Jt,iv»v ahlav 
olav elxofiiv, i(ftu> raur* f Ipijjxgva' to 8* aM xav el Tig tuvtoi vXf/oa 
Tiflijcriv, olov 'EfwrsSoxXij^ rirraqi $)j<r<y slvai (rwfiaroi rrjv uAijv. 

Read to 8* auTo xoA « ti^. Thus a few lines above, xuToi /xev 
•Sv rovTOV Tov Xoyov, out cT tij Tourcay Aeye* Tt wXijV irvpos, ovr ei 
Tij ilpof jbiev ffUxyoTffgov toOto TiflijcrivuSaTO^.Ss \e7rr0Tep0v, ovk opioos 
av ?Jyoi. 

12,. Id. Eth. Nic. 1.9.3. Here we formerly proposed to 
read xa) for xiv. Comp. Rhet. in. 10. 4. aXX' oa-cov vi if^^ot 
XryoiLivoif ij yvSxng ylyvrrai, xcii si ftij vp^repov y7r^g%6V, ^ ftix^ov 
6a'rsp/^6< ^ Siavoia. 

We now come to a set of passages wliich are not defended 
either by Mr. Hermann or Mr. Stalbaum : the latter expressly 
saying, that '' no example of such a construction occurs in any 
approved writer." 

1 . Plat. Phileb. p. 58 C. xav e\ (Tfuixpot. xai ariiixpoi ovivaa-a. 
Here Mr. Stalbaum and others have edited xoiv ^ (TfAixga, 

2. Aristot. Polit. p. 303 E. oIov 6 a-l^pos xoii igyvgog xoiv el ri 
toioDtov erepo'j. 

Read xolI el ti, and compare Rhet. in. 12.6. 

3. lb. p. 3 19 A. a?iXoi fi^v el ye tus /xgy yvvsiixag woi^crffi 3to<- 
voi$ roig Ss XT^<reic »8/aj, t($ Oixovojx^crei, oofrtreg tol Wi rmv uypoov ol 
av^peg uvtcov ; xav ei xoival ai xt^ctsi^ xu) ul rcov yeoopycov yvvoilxes. 

Here we would read xav xoiva), and explain the passage thus : 
** Again, if Plato would have the women in common, and the 
possessions appropriated, who is to attend to the cares of the 
household, as the men do the labors of the field ? Or, indeed, 
wiko is to perform the household duties^ even if both women and 
property are in common^^'' 

4. lb. p. 344 E. iTxemeov mrepov [ilav i^iov iroXiTeiav vj v>\,el^ 
ow;, xcLV e] irXelovs, rives **«* vocron, 

5. ib. p. 36*8 C. en to /x^ If ajxpoTepcoy voXiTtov eXsvispov, xav 
el T4 TOtoiJTOv erepov wX^flou; el^og. 

In both these passages, for xav read xaL 

6. Id. Poet. 47. eTTs) yap Ictt* jxijx^tijj 6 woiijT^f, c5(nreg av vj 
^ooyoafos rj tij aX\o$ eixovo'jrotos, avayxvj fn[i.el(riai, &c. 

Here three Mss. have oocrfreg av el ^. For ourselves, we should 
be inclined to read m-itep.^ See our remarks above on the sixth 
passage with the optative. 

7. Id. Metaph. xi. 9. p. 208. Sylb. elre yap lUf^lh voel, tI av 
SO} TO aefivov, aAA' e^^ei coa-Tceg av ei 6 xaievicov. Thus Brandis, p. 
254. 26. from his Mss. for av e7i} 6 xai. We would read 
writ eg av xaieil&mv, sell, rp^oi. 
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A more diligent search will probably discover additional 
examples of iv ei, especially in Aristotle ; but from those vihich 
have been collected, we would infer generally that when av and 
rl refer to the same verb, the si always precedes its attendant 
particle. Our chief grounds for maintaining this proposition 
are, that there is no metrical example of such a construction ; 
a fact which (if unquestioned) seems to us of very great 
weight : that no instance is produced from Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, or indeed any writer, except Plato and Ari- 
stotle, whose text is confessedly very corrupt ; and that the 
number of cases appears to increase with the corruptness of the 
text; the writings of Aristotle containing far more instances 
than those of Plato. On the ground of analogy, such a .colloca- 
tion appears also quite indefensible : nor is there any instance 
of xe preceding el or at in the epic poets ; while the use of iv 
with the present tense of the indicative, seems utterly at variance 
with the spirit of the Greek language. 

II. — On the use of the particles ipa, Sgu, and dpi ye. 

The common opinion of grammarians seems to be, that igu 
and ipa are different forms of the same word : that apa is always 
used in the interrogative ; but that either form may be used 
indifferently in the illative sense, according to the convenience of 
the poet.' 

This opinion was first controverted by Mr. Hermann, who, in 
his Preface to the CEdipus Coloneus, attempts to show that apa 
is always used as an exclamation or interrogative. The two 
words, however, he considers as having the same origin ; and 
that apa was lengthened from aga, by being used at the begin- 
ning of sentences : ^ a conjecture which we shall not endeavour 
directly to confirm or overthrow ; but shall make a remark on 
the etymology of the word apa, which is certainly very obvious, 
and appears to be tolerably certain. 

The particles ^ f>a are used by Homer and other ancient 

* The Attic poets use the first syllable (of &pa) also as long, audit is tJien 
written 2pa, Matthias Gr. Gr. § 614. Communis tloctorum opinio est, pro 
fipa, po'etas metri causa etiam ipa dixisse, Hermann, Prasf. ad CEd. C. 
p. X. 

^ Mr. Hermann explains his meaning thus: Tls&pa^^fferai; means, 
^' TFAo will be the person to save us?'' p^Krercu &pa ns ; "Is there then 
any one to save us?'' But if the interrogation was meant to apply to 
the whole sentence, fya was put at the beginning, ipa ^{Mreral rts -, and 
thas acquired the accent of the interrogation, besides its own. This 
appears to us to be a confusion of accent and quantity. No number 
of accents will increase the length of a syllabic. 
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writers, as well as by those who imitated the ancient language^ 
at the beginning of a sentence, either in an asseverative and ex- 
claoaatorj, or in an interrogative sense.' Thus: 

II. S'. 93. i} pcivu jxoi ri vldoio^ Avxaovos vis tat^gov ; Compare 
v. 48. f. 190. 
. 11. s'. 421. ZjfS Tors^y rj pi r/ jxoi Ke^oKictat orri xev eTn-co ; 

II. e. 762. Zcu wuTtp, 19 ^a r/ jxoi xfp^oAcBOYdei, «3f XBv''Aptiaf 8ce. 

Od. ir'. 462. 19 ^* ^Si) fjLVri<rTiifis ayijvopi^ IvSov foo'iv ; 
- II. y. 182. CD fjkixap */lrgff/$ij, fi^oipvuyBviSf ^X/3ioSaif40V, 

Jl pivi TOi xoXXo) 8ffS|ui^aT0 xoDpoi *Ay^0Lmv. 

IK ff'. 715. ^ ^' aXiov rov /xv0oy uir^o-rtjfMV M&f%kiLM» 

IL ^'. 215. if ^a vujxoi ^elvo; metTpaiiog io-tri 7rakoii6s. 

II* x^. 401. if ^a vu roi jXffyaXa)v ^^y inefAaUro tvfji,og, Sic. &€. 

Alcaeus ap. Hephsest. p. 90. Gaisf. (Blomf. No. 40. Matth. 
No. 70.) 

i} p' m Aivo{LWh TOO ToppuKijop 
Tagfi^sva Xaiiirgoi xiar bv (wgiriv^oo* 

Matthiae on this passage refers to ApoUonius Dyscolus in 
Bekker's Anecdota, p. 490 : a testimony of great importance to 
the present question, and which we should reproach Mr. Her- 
mann for not having mentioned, if we were not ourselves in- 
debted for it to the above-named scholar. 

apa. o3ro^ xara v«(rav diaXexrh, uve<rraXiJL€vrig rr^s xoiv^^ xai 
'^TT«x?j, ripcL Xeyerai. 

i] p* iri vupisyiYjs evifiahXopMi ; 

r^q ifTTh iil^mp (t 

M Tov TOiOurou oux IfHToS/^oyroV rivog (rwakoi^^v IxSg^ao-Soti Tpvfcov 
ffficriv aTroKOTrrjV vagv^xoXovir^xivon* xa) Iri 

ipa xsv h Secftol^ hiikois ; 
xap* 'AXxuMVi 

^pu rov ^oipov oveipov tlSov. 
' ApylXoyog fji^hroi xoivorepov Spi) 

* ig uq u\&iniZ xaierog ^vvoovlav. 

' It seems at first sight, that there is not much connexion between as- 
severation and interrogation : yet every person who has either heard or 
read the examination of a witness, knows that it is very common to put 
a question in an affirmative shape, and mark the meaning by the tone 
and manner. Thus, in the first example quoted from Homer, it is in- 
diflferent whether Minerva says to Pandarus, *' I am sure you will do 
what I ask you," or " will you do what I ask you V^ And an editor of 
Homer would be at liberty either to add or omit the sign of interroga- 
tion. 

^ This passage of Archilochns and another, rf 8* dip* &A.eSin}{ KcpSaXri 

tnfviivrrro, (Fragffl. 38, 39. ed, Gaisford.) seem to offer more difficul ty 
than any adduced by Mr^ Hermann. 
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Theocrit. Id. xviii, 10. 

^ pa Tj; ictr^ X/ay fiapuyo6vuros ; ij pa ^Ixvifvos ; 
19 pa voXuy ri/ Ittivs^ ; 
i.e. ^^ Are you very weaned? Are you fond of sleep? Save 
you drunk too much wine V 

Now it is of the two particles, ^ pa^ that the Attic word apa 
is, we conceive, compounded, the M being changed into the 
long Ay as in so many words transferred from the ancient Helle- 
nic into the Attio^dialect.' In the first place, it should be ob- 
served, that y\ pa never occurs in any Attic, or a^a in any epic 
writer ; while apa was always used by all writers : a fact 
which strongly supports the etymology proposed. And secondly, 
that the exclamatory and interrogative senses assigned by Mr. 
Hermann to a^a also exactly suit y\ pa. That this may be more 
clearly seen, we will put down some of the passages in which 
a^a is used as an exclamation ; its interrogative sense being too 
common to require illustration. 

Soph. Aj. 9BO. oS/xoi, ^apeiag ipa ri}^ Ijx^^ "^^hCi^' Eurip. 
Hipp. 1086. xXacjov rig avroov if \^\i ye dl^erai. Soph. CEd. C. 
408. owx up' e/xouyg /tij xpaTYjo-coclv irore. Here Elmsley would 
read our aq \[f.ovys. But several passages cited by Mr. Her- 
mann seem to defend this use of Jpa after oux. (Soph. Aj. 1288. 
Phil. 106. 114: Aristoph. Av. 91.) Audit should be ob- 
served, generally, that the chief change introduced by the 
Athenians in the Use of r^pa or aqa is as to its position in 
a sentence ; being in the epic poets constantly placed at the 
beginning, while in the flexible language of Athens it might vary 
its situation. 

In conformity then with the distinction which Mr. Hermann 
lays down between the meanings of aqa and «pa»he proceeds to 
correct all the passages which disagree with his rule, declaring, 
" ubi neque inter rogationi neque exclamationi locus est, non 
esse ferendum aqa. It appears to us, from the passages 
quoted above, for the use of the particles ^ pa, that a third sense 
may be added, viz. of assertion or asseveration. Hence we 
would not object to the line of Aristophanes, Ach. 347- l/ttX- 
AffT ap* aTcavres avaasluv fiorjv, i. e^ ^* of a truth I thought you 
would all raise a shout J* where Mr. Hermann corrects avaV" 
TwvTgj, We would say the same of Av. I688. el; xaiph iqa 



' ApoU. Dys. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 494. dprrrcu &s rh a rov 2pa els v yurrtrl- 
$ero Toph. reus &X\ai5 Zia\4Krois, vv€<rra\fi4vTjs riis 'Amicus. This is the usual 
fault of the grammarians, viz. of mistaking the ancient for arbitrary 
variations of the recent forms. 
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namimfi'av ouroit j el; robs yeifMvs' *' Truly, they were just 
killed in time for the marriage-feast:'* of which verse Mr. H 
saj8, " vereor ne vocula aliqua exciderii, ut h$ Kuipov apa vi^. 

If the above arguments are just, the Attic form ipei was de- 
rived from the two particles ^ pa, and always has the force of an 
interrogation^ an asseveration, or an exclamation ; and is indepen- 
dent of any preceding proposition. "Apa, however, has an illa- 
tive meaning, and is dependent on some previous pro position. ■ 
Allied to which is its sense of eo; 2oixev, ** naturally, as may be 
expected,^' &c. : and it really seems to have an etymological af- 
finity with apw, in the sense of fitness or adaptation. But we 
conceive that it has no connexion either in sense or derivation 
with ipa ; though the similarity of letters (but not to the Greeks 
of sound) has produced a confusion.^ 

Now it has been remarked by a writer who has made the 
knguage of the ancient poets his particular study, that in Homer 
ve is always an emphatic particle, and is never used after con- 
junctions, particles, &c. ; such as li, jxsv, pa, &c.^ Accordingly, 
yi pa ye does not once occur in Horner:^ nor, indeed, is ye used 
after a^a by Thucydides or the tragedians (as far as we are 
aware) ; the earliest instances being found in Aristophanes. 

We will ^et down those which occur in KUster's edition. 
Nub. 465« apa ye tout', 

T»»/ t»/*f 

op eyoo WOT 870^(/0jx«i ; 
Av. 122 J. &pa y* ohia Toufl', ot« 

hxaiOTar' av Xij^deiera iraa'av 'Iglhcov 

* ft 
airefiayeg ; 



* Aristot. Rhet. II. 23. 8. &XA05 i^ Spurfioih otov ^*ri rh SamAyi6v itrrtv; 
5fMK $965 fj Ocov Hpyov" Kolrot Btrris olerau, dcov $pyov cTyai, rourov hfdyieri dttaOou 
ica} Oeobs clvcu. Read dLpa debs fj OcoG $pyop ; Another difference between 
the particles dipa and ipa is, that whereas the former was originally and 
properly used at the beginninji^ of a sentence, the latter never was : a 
difference which is well exemplified in the following passage : Aristot. 
de Interpret, p. 68, 9. Sylb. ipd 7c ^eoKpdrns awf^s ; o0. ^Kpi.rns &pa ov 
<rwp6s, 

* *H yhp, instead of ^ fo or 3fia, is constantly used as an interrogative 
in Plato (Lex. Tim. in ?. et Rubnk.) ; but kept its archaic form in the 
Attic dialect, probably because the particles would not so readily coa- 
lesce, and therefore, not being in such familiar use, did not undergo any 
change in the mouths of the Athenians. Compare Schol. Plat. Phsedr. 
p. 262. ffwSwfihs iiroprtifAarutbs iarrl rov ipa rh i, &s rh'^H itwmi ^t\4ova' &\^. 
Xotw i»Mpinrm¥ kifOp^w^Arp^'SSai ; 

> Knight Proleg. Homer. § 149. 

* Horn. Hymn. Apoll.3. xal pdr* &»€A<r<rov(rty. ** Legebaiuricai pdy' aydttr- 
0OV91V, quod nihili est'* Hermann ad loc. The last editpr reads ical yh^ 
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Plut. 546. iq& ys voXXooif 

kyoAmif wviv Tolg ivipooTtotg ptiro^ahco tr umov oSo'av ; 
Nub. 804. ipi y aia-tifu vKiiara ; 

ip aMiv9i Diodorf. 
Vesp. 484. ipa y% eS vpog roof ie&v, aftfij aTtaViotxJ^lri jxow; 

dp* if ^ Dindorf. 

In Xenophon^ also, the same collocation of particles some- 
times occurs ; e. g. Mem. Socrat. i. 5. 4. dpi yi ov x§^ vivra 
avdpa, 8cc. ; lb. ill. 8. 3. ipa ye, t^r^, epoorig pi^B ei ri o^a ttv^stoo 
ityai6v; ill. 2. 2. &c. 

In turning over the pages of Plato we do not perceive any 
instance of this usage, although there is so much interrogation ; 
with the exception of the following passage, which is from a 
doubtful dialogue; Alcib. II. p. 138 A. Ji 'AXxi^tiifi, a§i ye 
vgog Toy teiv Trpocev^ofjievog frogevei ; 

In Aristotle this interrogative use of ipi ye is very common, 
as we remarked in our last number, and collected several in- 
stances, to which we beg to refer the reader, note to in. 2. 17. 
p. 279.^ 

We are not, however, aware of any passage in which ipa is 
followed by ye, either of an ancient or modern writer, except 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. v. 2. 3. eimv ipa ye rtg aXAij ihxta, where 
ye should probably be expunged. Compare v. 3. 11. hrat ipa 
(0$ 6 !pos, &c.* 

G. C. Xr. 



On the Difference in the Chronology of the Samaritan 
and Greek Versions and the Hebrtw Text of the 
Scriptures^ 

X HE difference which exists between the chronology of the 
Samaritan and Greek versions of the Scripture and the Hebrew 
text, and the discrepancies which at every page are found in 
the reckoning of this latter are of too striking a nature not to 
have been noticed by every attentive reader of the Bible. With- 

' The two references there given shoald be to i. 6. 12. (where see 
Zell) and i. 10. 2. 

' Particolam 7€ toUnnivitio a librariis additam bis delevi. Elmsl. ad 
Eur. Her. 204. Tim. Lex. Pbotius, ^ou, &pay€. Read ffvov, dtpd yt. Bat 
ffirov rather means surely, and is not interrogative. (8ee Elmsley ad 
Ear. Med. 1275 ; and, on the other hand, Hermann ad Med. 14.) In 
conclusion we may remark, that the accurate Dr. Elmsley, in bis preface 
to the GBdipus Tyrannus, p. viii.says, that rSpa is compounded ofroi Iptu: 
it if evidently compounded of TM l(ipa. 
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out speaking of the Samaritan version, which is evidently 
wrongi the difference between the Hebrew text and the 
Greek translation, according to Dr. Russell, amounts to 1437 
years; according Co Riccioli, to l630; and according to the 
Alphonsine Tables, 2996 from Adam to Christ. The late 
discoveries made in the reading of hieroglyphics, and the many 
monuments which have been brought to light from Karnac, 
Liouqsor, Abydos/fhebes, Memphis, and indeed from the whole 
of Egypt and Nubia, merely because they contradict the chrono- 
logy of the Hebrew text, have been looked on with an unjust 
contempt by those who have never paid any attention to the 
subject. The object therefore, of the present article, is to 
show that the authenticitv of these monuments is undeniable : 
that they do not contradict, nor are they contradicted by the 
Mosaic account, according to the Septuagint version, however 
they may differ from the chronology of the Hebrew text. The 
whole is derived from one of the lectures which the Marquis 
Spin ETC read lately in Cambridge and in London on the in- 
teresting discoveries recently made in hieroglyphics, in which 
he endeavored to reconcile the Biblical : chronology with the 
Egyptian monuments and the Egyptian historian Manetho. 

As every reader of the Bible must be well acquainted with 
the discrepancies that almost at every page are to be met with 
in the English translation of Scripture, which follows the reckon- 
ing of the Hebrew text, we do not think it necessary to enume- 
rate any of them ; although the Marquis, for the sake of esta- 
blishing his point, might have been compelled to notice some. 
We shall therefore, follow our lecturer from the moment in 
which he turns his attention to the birth of Abraham : a point 
highly interesting for him to establish, inasmuch as this patri« 
arch visited Egypt at a time when that country had already 
acquired a great degree of civilization and power : by establish- 
ing the date of his appearance at the court of the Pharaoh then 
reigning, every objection will be removed that can be urged 
against the antiquity of Egypt. 

Now, according to the Hebrew text, the birth of Abraham 
happened in the year £9^ after the flood, and l62 years after 
Nimrod. Taking his station on these data, our lecturer shows 
that as Nimrod was the son of Cush, *"' the mighty hunter,*' who 
began to be '^ a mighty one in the earth," the date of his birth, 
which is stated at J 30 years after the flood, must be wrong. 
Gen. X. 8, 9. 

Between Noah and Nimrod, says the Marquis, we know 
there were only three geiierations. Noah begat Ham, Ham begat 
Cush, and Cush begat Nimrod : according to the sacred pages. 
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in the first generation we have seven male individuals in the 
liamily of Japheth, four in that of Ham, five in that of Shein ; 
in all sixteen males. Before a wife can be given to each of 
these, we must suppose an equal number of daughters born in the 
respective families of these three brothers. Now let us suppose 
that these sixteen married couples were as -fruitful as their 
parents, and that consequently each produced five sons and five ' 
daughters; the result will be 16 x 10= 160 at the birth ofCush. 
' These l60 individuals make eighty married couples; and on 
the same principle, allowing to each ten children, we shall 
have 80 X 10=:8(X)y as the number of children produced. To 
these, adding their fathers and mothers, their grandfathers and 
t-heir grandmothers, and even their great grand^parents Noah and 
his wife, we have 1000 individuals in the whole. For the whole 
account will run thus : 

Noah, with his wife, his three sons and their wives ... 8 
Children of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, amongst whom Ciish 32 
Grand-children of these patriarchs, amongst whom Nimrod 160 
Children of these , 800»= 1000 

This is much too small a number to produce the usurpation of 
Nimrod, the building of Babel, the dispersion of mankind. For 
in the computation just made, more than one half were infants and 
young children, and therefore unable to assist in the mightj 
work of the building of Babel, and the foundation of the empire 
of Babylon. 

[n this computation eighty males have been allowed to the 
second generation after Noah, when in fact the Scripture reckons 
only thirty-six. For in Genesis x. and xi. we have seven males 
recorded in the family of Japheth, twenty<^four in that of Ham, 
and five in that of Shem=: thirty-six. 

On these considerations it certainly appears that the chrono- 
logy of the Hebrew text is much too short, and that the reckon- 
ing of the Septuagint, which places the birth of Nimrod in tlie 
year 334 after the flood, that is 204 years later, is more reason- 
able, as the period of 334 years is long enough to allow a suffi- 
cient increase of mankind, and forty or fifty years after, to found 
empires and to separate under difierent leaders. 

If then the date of the birth of Nimrod, as it is stated in the 
Hebrew text, is wrong, it follows that the date of the birth of 
Abraham must be equally so. For, according to that reckon- 
ing, this patriarch visited Egypt 292 years after the flood» and 
he was then sixty-six years old. Gen. xii. 4. We must therefore 
have recourse to the Septuagint, and there we find the birth of 
Abraliam to have- happened in the year 1070 after the flood. 
. This account of the Septuagint is confirmed also by profane 
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history, by Syncellus^ Alexander Polyhistor^ Africanus, and the 
celebrated Moses Cboronensis, who in his Armenian history has 
preserved a valuable fragment from Abydenus, an industrious 
compiler of Chaldean records. And indeed all these writers 
appear to have copied from more ancient authors the events 
which they have recorded, the date of which is now lost in the 
darkness of a very remote antiquity. 

All these historians agree in mentioning the names of eighteen 
different kings who succeeded Nimrod at Babylon ; and from 
their accounts it seems quite an established fact, that Abraham 
was a contemporary with Niuus, and that between Nimrod 
and Ninus three successive dynasties held the throne of that 
empire for the space of 657 years; when Ninus having con- 
quered Arbelus, the fourth descendant of Belus, founded the 
Assyrian empire, strictly so called. He was a descendant of 
Ashur, the first founder of that monarchy, '' who/' according 
to the Mosaic account, '' went forth from the land of Babel and 
built Nineveh, and other cities." 

If therefore; to the 364 years, when Nimrod built Babylon, 
the whole duration of that monarchy previous to Ninus be 
added, the sum will be 364 + 657= 1 0£1 for the date of the 
birth of Ninus ; and as this conqueror was a contemporary of 
Abraham, it follows that the computation of the Septuagint, 
which places the birtb of that patriarch in the year 1070 after 
the flood, is nearer to the mark. 

Again, when Abraham visited Egypt, that country had already 
attained a very high degree of civilisation and power ; but the 
natural state of Egypt, exposed to violent inundations and 
drought, was such as to require an immensity of labour to cut 
the numberless canals which were to carry the superabundant 
waters into the vast reservoirs, from which at proper times they 
were again to be distributed over the land. The performance 
of such works^ the building of cities such as those which are 
exhibited by their gigantic ruins, require a numerous population, 
and a length of time ; in short, the assistance of ages. 

This length of time may be easily conceived from perusing 
the 23d chapter of Genesis ; where an account is given of the 
purchase of the field of Machpelah made by Abraham to bury his 
wife, for which he paid ** four hundred shekels of silver current 
money. '^ But coined money presupposes the digging of the 
mines, the art of melting and working metals ; in which even 
modern experience, assisted by the vast power of machinery we 
possess, requires an immensity of labour, and a great length of time. 

Although it would be impossible in so short an article to fol- 
low the ingenious lecturer in all tbt reasoniogt by twiucb be 
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jpesolv^s the several objections that may be urged against hifs^ 
yet we cannot pass over in silence the manner in which he ex- 
plains the discrepancies that are observed in the names^ dates^ 
and number of the sovereigns who are recorded to have existed 
during a certain period. Every king, says he, bad more than 
one name, and it was a matter of convenience and taste to an 
historian by which of them he should be called^ The son of 
Shapor 11. was called Kermari'Shah bjr his subjects ;. by the 
European writer, Carmasat; by the historian, Baharam : a name 
which he assumed on his mounting the throne of Persia. Even 
in the books of Chronicles we find the wife of Ahasuerus men- 
tioned under the name of J/adas^aA, the niece of Mordecai;. by 
the Grecian historian she is designated as the prudent Esther, 
and by the Persian poet as the beautiful Satira. Daniel is 
occasionally called Belteshazzar, and the three children Han" 
fianiah, Michael, Bnd Azariah, under a, change of circumstancep 
appear under the denomination of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, Thammuz of Ezechiel is called Thaumas by thp 
Greek mythologist, and Adonis by the Phoenician historian. 

In a manner equally satisfactory the Marquis explains thp 
objection arising from the immense numjl)er of thousands and 
thousands of years which Manetho gives to. the Egyptian 
monarchy previous to the Pharaohs, a period so much exceeding 
the computation even of the Alphonsine tables as to appear no 
less fabulous than the annals of the Chinese and Babylonians. 
On the authority of Mr. Gibert, who published at Amsterdam^ 
in 1743, a curious tract on this subject, the Marquis considers 
these years in most cases to be diurnal revolutions of the sup. 
According to this principle be divides by 365 the 473,000 years 
of the Chaldeans, and the result is 1296 years for the whole dura- 
tion of their monarchy, and this is precisely the period assigned 
by Eusebius from Atlas to Alexander, perfectly agreeing with 
the chronology of the Septuagint* For the invasion of Alex- 
ander happened 1682 years after the death of Abraham; and 
Eusebius, following the same chronology, observes, that Atlas 
made astronomical discoveries 384 years after the death of Abra- 
ham : deducting therefore 384 from 1682, the result is HQd. 
This sum, with the difference of nearly 69 years, is mentioned 
also by Caliisthenes, though at first sight it appears quite con- 
tradicting the statement of the Septuagint. In the same 
manner the 150,000 years mentioned by Alexander Poly- 
histor, who had copied Berosus, maybe reduced to 41.1 solar 
years, as the period during whic^ historical memoirs had been 
preserved at. Babylon previous to the irruption of Alexander : 
because Nabonassar lived 41 1 years before th» Grepian co9« 
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queror, and he having destrojed every possible historical monu- 
menty the preservation of them must be dated from his time. 
The most curious part however, is that in which the Marquis 
endeavors to reconcile the Chinese chronology with the Egyp* 
tian and the Septuagint. 

The first astronomical observations made in China were 150 
years before the emperor Yao, who, according to M. Fr6ret, 
lived 2145 B.C. By adding therefore, these two sums together 
live have the sum 2295 : this epoch differs only by a little more 
than one year from that of the Babylonians, and by no means 
exceeds the chronology of the sacred pages. These observations 
were made nearly nine centuries after the flood, more than 500 
years after Nimrod, not quite two centuries before Ninus and 
Abraham, and consequently posterior to the first establishment 
of the Egyptian monarchy uuder Mizraim the brother of Cush, 
the father of Nimrod. 

Having thus stated the grounds on which the chronology of 
die Septuagint version is to be preferred to that of the Hebrew 
text, the Marquis gives a curious and interesting account of the 
manner in which they were made to differ. Till the year 127 
after Christ there was but one system of chronology, and this 
had been followed by all chronographers and historians whether 
sacred or profane, both before and after the birth of our 
- Saviour. This chronology was that of the Hebrew text itself, 
and consequently the chronology of the several versions that had 
•been made of it, the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint. 

Amongst the many arguments that might be ^adduced to 
prove this to have been the fact, we may quote one which ap- 
pears to be extremely conclusive. Josephus openly and re- 
peatedly asserts that he had compiled his Antiquities from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and yet his chronology coincides with the 
computation of the Septuagint^ and disagrees with the reckon- 
ing of the Hebrew text just as much as the Septuagint now 
does; 

This chronology of the Hebrew text, as it has been adopted by 
Josephus, was in fact the only reckoning known, and was gene- 
rally followed by all heathen writers before the birth of Christ, 
and by both heathen and Christian after his death. In short, before 
the first part of the second century of our era, no traces can be 
found of any controversy, nor mention made of any difference 
between the Greek version and the Hebrew original of the Holy 
Bible. All the authors who quote the Old Testament at that 
early period, whether Jews, Christians or Heathens, and even 
-before them, the apostles and our Saviour, have recourse to the 
'H«brew text and the Greek version indiscriminately without 
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the least indication or suspicion bf their not agreeing either in 
regard to language, facts, or dates. 

The difference therefore, which we now find in the chrono- 
logy of these two texts of our Scriptures, is the work of a time 
posterior to the first century after Christ, and it seems now that 
it did not take place before the year 30 of the second 'century. 
About that time a new translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek was produced under the auspices of a leading Rabbi, 
the object of which was to bring into discredit the venerable 
work of the seventy : this task was performed by a learned man 
and a pagan priest of the name of Aquila, who after having 
embraced Christianity, was, for his heretical opinions, expelled 
from the bosom of the church, and therefore attached himself 
to the Jews for the sake of injuring and calumniating the Chris-^ 
tians and their religion. 

Although the liberties which Aquila and the Rabbi used 
with the original text were soon perceived and exposed ; yet two 
years after a work appeared, entitled Seder olam Rabba, that 
is, the Great Chronicle of the World, which presented to the 
Jews the first-fruits of the labors which the enemies of Chris- 
tianity had bestowed on the Hebrew writings. This mutilated 
system of chronology was put forth under the name of Rabbi 
Josiy and favored by the countenance of the notorious Akiba, 
the supporter of the rebel and false Christ, Barchocab. 

The publication of the Seder olam Rabba, may with cer- 
tainty be regarded as marking the epoch at which the Jews 
altered the dates of the great events recorded in their sacred 
books, and they then adopted the abbreviated scheme of ancient 
chronology. The object, as it has already been stated, was, 
that as the Christians were wont to produce the testimonies of 
Scripture against the Jefws out of the Greek version, the Jews 
were obliged to appeal from that Greek version which alone 
the Christians understood, to the Hebrew text which they 
understood not ; and in order to avoid the arguments of the 
Christians, they not only translated their original Scriptures in a 
different manner, but also altered the dates. 

For five or six centuries this flagrant treachery of the Jews 
Mras at different times exposed, and consequently their new 
chronology was not adopted by Christian writers. But about 
the year 720 the Venerable Bede produced his work, " De Tem- 
porum Ratione, de Sex JEtatibus Mundi, &c.'' in which he en- 
deavored to introduce the reckoning of the Jews. But his rea- 
soning was ill received and neglected ; though perhaps during 
the dark ages the weight of his name might have procured some 
followers to his opinion. 
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On the revival of learaing, the controversj was renewed with 
vigor and freedom ; and it soon called into the field the power- 
ful talents of Scaliger, Petavius^ Vossius^ Pezron, and Usher. 
By the gigantic efforts of these justly celebrated men^ the 
reckoning of the Septuagint was again fully established ; but at 
the time of the Reformation, the most stern of the reformers, 
finding that the Samaritan computation was wrong, and wishing 
to oppose in every thing the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
decided that the chronology of the Greek version must be 
equally wrong; and without analysing the grounds of their 
decision, they threw the weight of their authority in favor of the 
original Hebrew ; and they succeeded in introducing, at least 
among the Protestants, the corrupt chronology of the Hebrew 
text. 

Such are the observations that appear to us most worthy of 
remark in the lecture on chronology by the Marquis Spineto, 
Of course he establishes his positions by reasoning and argu- 
ments, which we, in the narrow limits of our article, cannot enu- 
merate. What we have stated however, will be sufficient to 
direct the attention of our readers to this most interesting and 
important object : an object which we recommend with earnest- 
ness to every reader of the Bible, and of ancient literature, to pur- 
sue, as most fitted to enable him to explain those discrepancies 
of dates and of expressions, which have given such a handle to 
the enemies of Christianity for vilifying religion. We hear with 
pleasure, that the Marquis Spineto intends to publish his lec- 
tures on hieroglyphics, and that they are actually in the press : 
we wish him every possible success ; indeed, we have no doubt 
that they will be patronised with the same liberality in print as 
they were when heard. 
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auctoritate et impensis ClassisHistorica et Pkilologicce 
Academia Literarum Borussiccd edidit Augustus 
BoECKHius, Academiae Socius. Berolinu ex offi- 
cina Academica. Vendit G. Reimer, Librarian Vol. \. 
Fasciculus primus, 1826: pag. 1 — 292. Fasciculus 
secundus, 1826: pag. 293— 572. Fol. 

Part ill.— [Continued from No. LXXVIL} 

We now come to Pars Secunda, Imcriptiones Atticoi. They 
are divided into twelve classes ; and iCiassia prima contains. 
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jlcta Senatus et PopuK, Univemtatum et Coltegiorum. The 
Attic inscriptions are, as may be suppoised^ exceedingly nume- 
rouSy and Boeckh has collected nearly a thousand of them. 
Some of the most important Attic inscriptions are to be found 
in Rose's Inscript. Grsecae Vetustissimas^ especially in Class, 
iii.sect. £. ; but whoever will take the trouble to compiare 
Rose's work with Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptionum, will soon 
perceive that Boeckh stands unrivalled in point of reading' 
the inscriptions^ as well as illustrating them. Already^ the in- 
scription which stands at the head of the Classis prima, (Rose^ 
Class III. Sect. ii. Insc. vi.) will show the difference between 
the two editors. ** Forma jurisjurandi ibi traditur a Scamboni- 
darum niinistro quodam ut videtur prsestandi/' says Rose ; but 
he does not tell us who the Scambonidae were. We learn from 
Boeckh that they were a demus of the Leontis, and perhaps a 
gens too, as he infers from the patronymic form of the word. 
What Rose calls '^minister Scambonidarum/'is shown by Boeckh 
to be the curator (ra/x/a;), or also the sacerdos (Sepet^^) of the 
demus or gens. Boeckh infers from the words Iv ayo^a t§ 
JTxajxjScoviSoov, and from the circumstance that this inscription 
was found near the temple of Theseus, that the ayop^ of the 
Scambonides was near the temple of Theseus : assuming that 
there were separate ayogai rcov 8)]jxorotly| as well as ayopa) twv 
^uAercDy ; but perhaps ayopoi does not mean here a forum, but 
only a meeting (concio). 

Inscription 74 is in Rose's work Inscript. ix. Class, iii. 
Sect. II. 

^'Osannus inscriptionem restittiere conatus est, cui tamen 
pessime res cessit/' says Rose ; and he reads thus : — 

(ov K\eavlpo$ ^i(yog 
nomina corrupta sunt 

• • • $1]$ TTpOiTOS lypoL^itiJtTwi) 

tlve KaXXlag 
(jrvQv^ois ely)at 'Airivalois Ka) 'Pijy/voij 

6iAoaayTcov 'A6fiva{ioov) 
(S/x«f)o( xet) iioXa xu) 

(*^Jijy)«/aw 'Priylvois xa(l) 

• . « • . 

Boeckh reads thus : 

ITENXZYMMAXIAN 

. . . PEAINPNK> EANilPOZXZEN 
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. . . TINOZIVENOZ<K>KO 

. Er A<l>Z]EYAOZAPXONTOZK[AI EPITEZBOY EZH 

El] AEZPPOTOZEAPAMMrATEYEN 

EAOXZENTEIBO]>r ElKAtTOIAEMOIAerENAION . . I 
ZErPYTANEYEXlAPIAZEAPAMMATEY[EN .... 

EPEZTATJEKAVYI[. . EIPEN 

XZYMMAXIANENJAIAeENAIOIZKAlrPEAINOIZT- 

ONAEPI 
XOPIONHOPKON]OMOZANTONA0ENA[IOIKAIPE- 

AINOIEZ 
TOAEnANTAniZ]TAKAIAAOVAKAIH[APYAKAIIZ- 

XYPAKAI 
ABYABEAPAeEN]AIONPEAINOIZKA[IAPOPEAI- 

NONAeENA 
lOIZKAIXZYM M]AXOI EZOM EOAP IZ[TOI KAI AAOV - 

OIKAI 

HAPVOIKAIIZX]YPOIKAIABYABEZ 

OI>EVEZOAV 

*P)jyiy]av, KkeoLvhgog Bev- 

TiVOU, ^lA>)VOJ ^coxou 

"El^o^ev Tji |3oy]Xj xa* tco 8i^|xa 'AS\rivalcf)V i 

S eTTpVTavevs x\oLqioL^ eypafJi,fJLOLTev]ev 
6W"6<rTaT]fi, KaXX*[. . etTrev, 

BvfifjLuyiUV elvai 'Airivatoi$ kol) 'PYiyivoi$ tov 8* eiri- 
yoipiov oqxov] ofjLOiTOLVTMV '-/49)jva[iOi xal *P)jy7voi. eo"- 
Tco ds 'Jtavra iri(y]Tot xai aZoKa xai a['7rAa xal 1(^X^9^ '^** 
aj3Xa/3^ aTT* 'A^riv^aiooy 'Priyivois xa[J a^ro 'Priyivoov 'A^r^va- 
lots, xai iift'l'^^oLyoi 6(rofJLs6a 7r<(r[T0i xal aSoXoi xai 
avAoT xai i<rp^]t;^o2 xoei afiXafifis 
6^elXs(riat • 

Boeckh did not put after tw drifj^op 'A6yivolIoov the name of the 
fvXf) which ifrpvTOLveve : we should suppose^ from the number of 
letters wanting^ it must be '^xcxftavri^. 

Boeckh shows that the first lines must have been to this 
effect, that the treaty, which the Athenians were going to con- 
clude with the people of Rhegium, had been ratified by the 
latter. Thus Thuc, iv. 118. says, in speaking of the treaty 
with the Lacedaemonians, xadot, ^uyp^fippduo-f ^axeSaijxovioi. Then 
followed the name of the negotiators. That xou kw\ t^^ /SotiXj^ is 
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well supplied, is proved fvom other inscriptions, Thus^ Inscrip- 
tion 147. 'Ati/iVsTm atn^Acoo-av hv) rXavKimrov app^o/ro^ xm) M t^^ 
jSouX^^ ^9 &c. The name of the moran]; was also commonly 
given, as Thuc. iv. 1 18. proves ; and the inscription from Kar- 
batos^ (Rose, Inscript. Class, iii. Sect. i. Inscript. v.) which 
begins thus : eh^ev r^ jSouX^ ku) too ^lJuo' Kexpoir)$ hrpuTanut^ 
Myy^(riiso$ BypufjLfjMTevev, Evvsidtis hirea-TiTsi, KotK\loi$ elvev. Next, it 
is evident that we must read ^vfi^fj^x^av elvai, not inroviets, a* 
Rose reads, on the authority of Osann : the ficst line of the in- 
scription renders the reading of Beeckh evident; roy fcri;^fl»- 
piov opKov is taken from Thucyd, v. 47. et 18., and the rest of 
the formulary is made up from other inscriptions, where such 
expressions as otTrkocos xa) aBoKws occur. Such diplomatical for* 
mularies do not evince, we confess, any great political honesty on 
either side of the contracting parties ; and how little matters 
have changed in Greece in this respect will appear from the 
first article of the capitulation which the Greeks of Athens con<- 
cluded in June, 1822, with the Turks. Kef, ol, OX TovpKOi 
[7]y« vapoiBdxrova-iv toL ottXol tcov kou t^v 'AxpovoXiv jW'S[t«] ?Xa ra ey 
avT^ eugkirxofAevx vpayfLUTa avev tivo^ Z6\ou.^^ Cf. London 
Magazine, Feb. 1826, p. 204, where this specimen of a modem 
Greek <ru/AjSoXov is given entire. 

Inscription 84. The marble was sent by Fauvelfrom Athens; 

........ ENEZI N . . EN . . KA 

. . TO]AHM[CM>AN]OK[PITO]THNEYEPrEZ[IAN 
AN]AnPA4'AIENLTHAEI]AIOZNENEIZ[AK 
P]OnOA[l N K[AAEZAI ]AEAYTON En IZEN[I 
AJEILTOnPYTANEIONEIZAYPION 

NE4>AAOZEI:nETAMENAAAAKA©AnEP[T 

HIBOAEIANArPAS'AIAE^ANOKPITON 

TONnAPIANONnPOZENONKAIEYEP[rE 

THNAYTONKAITOZEKrONOZENZTETAE 

l]AieiNEIICAIZTHZAIENAKPOnOA[EI 

T]OrrPAMMATEATHZBOAHZEniMEI[MHA 

n]H I rEAETOIZZTPATPOIZn EPCITON 

NfEHNTOnAPAnAOKAIEIOIZTPATHrOlM 

H]EnieONTOEAAn[Z]ANANA[l]ZITHrOinZEN 

AinOAEMIOIANTITOYTnNENAI[AYTniT 

HNnPOZENIANKAITHNEYEPrEZI[AN 

K]AIKAAEZAIAYTONEniEENIAEI[ZTOn 

PYTANEIONEIZAYPIONMEIIZA[l]AET 

OAPrYPIONTOEIPHMENONTOZAnOAE 

KTAZEKTnN KATAB AAAOM ENIINXPH MA 

TXlNEnEIAANTAEKTilNNOMXiNMEPIZOZ 
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. . . tow] Si9jx[ot; 0«y]ox[woti] r^f lAfpyeof £anr &if2ayp[a^at iv orij- 
Xf Xi9/y]) «*5 J4xp]^oX[iir,J x[aX6(rai] 8f avToy «rl ^^[la] eij to flrpo- 
r«yfioV ti$ fttif iov. 

liC}ff oXo; elirf, tA fih aXXa xatart^ [r]^ fiovX^, &¥ayp&]feii 8e 
^avinqiTfiv Tov Uotptaviv irpo^evov xai tdeplytjiy^v jxvtov ku) tou^ ex- 
yivwg hf 0Tij[A5 Xi$/vp> xaJ or^ai «y cexpoiroA[fi T[oyYpoififJLoiriet rr^g 
jSouXijr W'[el] ei [ft^ awj^yy^^* ^'^ (TT^aTijyoi^ flrspp tcpv v[fc5v to5 
Vtt^airXou, xai cl oi vrplanfiyoi jtt^] 6ir[(;]4ovro, laXeo[(r]ay ay a[i] (ri- 
[Tijyoi, ig f7y]ai iroXe|Ur/[a)y]* ayrl rourcoy slyai [aura TJijy irpo^evlav 
xa) T^y eufpyeo'i[ay, x]a} xaXe(rai avroy nr) ^syia el[; to vpmavilop 
•i; aupiw. (itplcei^i Se t]o oipyvgiov to elpyjfji^ivov robs uvo^inrag Ik 
rm xaraPoLXXofuivtov y^jpr^pLotrmv, wiluv rot Ix Teoy yojxooy |xeg[id'fio- 
ciy. 

The beginning is the ir^jSouXsti/xa of the |3ouX^. Cephalus 
moved that Phanocritus and his descendants should be recog- 
nised as ir^o0ffyoi and f^fpyerat of the Athenians^ because his 
timely information had saved some transport vessels. Cephalus 
18 mentioned, ^sch. c. Ctesiphon. and the transaction is alluded 
to Diod. XV. 34. niXKis 6 rcoy Aaxe^atpi,ovlco¥ vaiap^og, vudoftgyof 
vlrw ifXyfiog Iv 6Xxa<n 'jfoigaxo(Ail^s(ricn rols *AdrivuloiSy e^^eve xal 
wagBTvipu Toy xctraicXom t% xo/xi^o/xevij^ ayo§oig, havooifASVog mii<r- 
teu Toig 6Xxao'iy* al^ wiofLevos 6 $^jxo^ rmv 'Airivulwv e^ivefA^e 
iTToKDV Trapu^uKa^ovTCL Tijy o'lro^Ojui^/av, xa) iiinefi'iftv §1$ tov J7»- 
palect T^v xoftito/xeyijy ayopav. The meaning of a passage ia 
Plato Gorg. (p. 45\, 15.) which neither the scholiast nor any 
translator seem to have understood, may be explained by refer- 
ence to the words of this inscription, rci pAv aXXa, xaidvep if 
jSouXp ($oxe7). This inscription was made soon after Euclides, 
and the transaction which is alluded to falls into Oiymp. 
100,4. 

Inscription 85 was found in the church of St. Nicolas at 
Athens. It reads thus : 

'JS0 o3 KexpoTTot. Xao; *Aiiivcilai)v oyo|Ura[^ei 

Xflcl X^P^^ UaKkeig t^vS* exTKre S^jxsp *A[6yiveov, 

ovh)s Stixr^fiiov xa) [n]up[fi]a |X8i[^]oya $[ei]i}[y 
^uX^v KexpofFi^wv ep[y]tp e^pairs ayaia, 

"E^o^e T^ Kexpovih ^vKj sv\ XagiiravSlpov ip^ovrog 

Tp xvpia iy[o]pa, xpu|3S[)}]y ^fKrapi0SVm too[v ^uXerouy h axpo» 
iroXffi* 

'Oy^Tcop Kri^KToicopov Me\kT[ti]vg el[ir^v' 'Eflr«8]ij Hu/Sf [ijj . . • 
av^p aya6of\ 

y9yivffra\i v^sp) rijy ^oX[^]y xcti ra xoiy[fli, lw«iyeVa]i .«uTo[y 
uffrrr^g Svgxfy, xaX\ 

Xguato m^ivop k%i ff'ff[y]Taxo0'/«oy [o:r]cf aysoo'a[f. 
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Cbarisander was archon, Olymp. 101, 1. The meeting of a 
fvXr, was called cpyopet, that of the whole people ixxk^a-(ei, 
Kgv^liiv 4^^^ KTAfieyeov is explained by Boeckh as if the ^fia-" 
[Mt had been in 'privilegio, since a ^nX^ decreed what usually 
could only be decreed in an assembly of the whole people. We 
doubt whether this be the meaning of xgvfihiv, at least we do 
not remember any passage wher^ it has such a meaning. If 
we knew the nature of the benefit, which the tribus Cecropia 
derived from Sosibius and Pyrrhe, we might probably also un-' 
derstand why the ^uXera) xpv^iiv h^fl<rano. 

Inscription 88 was found at H|ilae near Zoster : the stone is 
in the Museum at Paris. Euthemon proposed that the magi- 
strates of the demus should give accounts of the public revenue, 

Ev9i^fioov ilfFsv (htmg a\y <rooai in at 'rrpo<TO^]ot roig hifji,0Tm$ xat 
[tov Xoyoy xaXdo; S/]$aKriy oi ^fJl,ctp^o^ xa) [ol ra(t,[on ^^i^ieit roig 
Sijftorai^* [hdwat Trig wpocro ]5ou rovg raiulag tov ■ Xiyo\y^ tcov ts 
irpoo-i^vreoy] xai toov avaXeo/xarflov* l\^t\9iv Se uvrovg Tijy] xijScoTOf 
TiaroL TOV f(.i)y[0^ . . . lav l\ oi vuy] Ir^ xcii ol f?ri Netx)(riyi\yQt)g jx^ 
owoMyliToovlron IdeXovrai lftj8a[Tsu<rai .... xaT[oi tov Xoyov Ta(rSs 
s. I. . Soi [v]<rTepep fret vpo [tyjs ^exarvig . . ] rou • • . laovos pi^rivo; hx 
rm ixaarot) . . . ypapi^iAoiTeicov, e^ aXXeov-Se pt,^ . (rni[arai le tov; 
rupiletg iv t]^ ayopoi a¥aYpa[priv • . • xara to \{/^^i(rjxa. l^opxovro 
[Se 6 8^ftap;^o; TOV sv]iwov xotl Tobg vulpiBpovg 6 ^ptMp)(pg xetrjot tS 
^fitrpLU TO e[yyffy^ajXftsvoy lav ^i • • ol rajfulat pLrj l^eXcoo'i Ti^ 
xij3fi0Tov . . the end is lost. '£ju.j3aTeusiv means to take posses-* 
sion of a mortgage, whether it be a bouse or landed property. ■ 

Inscription 93 is an important document of a lease of land 
for forty years, entered into between the community of £xon^ 
and two private individuals. The stone is in the public Museum 
at Leyden. 

Ka[Ta] rah Ipi^laiaxrav Al^oovilg rrjv ^iXoeT^a AvTOxkel Avriou xai 
Airia A\}ToxKiovg rvrrapaxofTot ?nj IxaTOV Trevr^xovrei dvolv Spay- 
/xeov exatTTOv tov mavrh, ef* £tb xol) ^ureiorra xa) aXXov rpovof ov 
Af j3ou\covT<xr T^y Is pLMaxriv airolMvai tou *ExaTOftj3aidoyo$ [t'^i'^is* 
eav he /x^ airohl^ooinv, elvai ht/vpairiav A\^oysv(riv xa\ ix rm oopaloorf 
rmv BX TOV ytuplox) xa\ hx rmv aWeov airivroorf rod pLvj azoh^^vrog. /x^ 
e^Btvai di Aliovwa'iy pt^fjTa ufroliciai jx^s jxi(rdfio<rai jxijSev} aXXtp, ioog 
ctv TOL TeTTapaxovra rn} l^ixivi. hav Se ^roXejXiOi h^elpy(0(ri ^ ha^iel" 
gexxrl Ti, elvai Al^a)vev<nv rmv ysyo/xeveov Iv rm X^^'V ^^ yif^l(rea. mi« 
loiv Se rot rerrapaxovra irvi hgixiri TrapaJSovvai rovg /xf/xio-dflo/xlvou; 
T^v yifJLiiriav ry^g yv^g X^PP^^ ^^ "^^ ^ivtpa b(r ay ^ Iv rep %cop/ar« 
apL'KeXovpyov S* g^ayeiv Ai^oviag rolg Irecri toij TeXewTaioij TevTe. 
XP^^^g ^gX^^ '^^^ jXio*da)[(rea>jl toO Jij/xijTp/ou xaptoti EvfiovXog afg- 
Xooy, ToO Se ^vXlvot) 6 jxer* £v|3ouXoy.' t^v Se /xiVdcoo-iv avaypi^avrag 
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O'ai T^y ff^ev Iv rto Upm r^^ ''Hfi^g Jhi&ov ri^v S* Sy rjf XKrp^ij x«fi 
ogou; e^} TM X^P^^ M ^^"^ov ^ Tg/WoSa; kxotripwiBif Suo. xai eav 

pnv, lay §s o! ftitrdfiorai fiio-fygyxttxriy U7oAoyi[^ff0'daf fl^ r^y fAlfficociVm 
T^y ^6 7^y Tijy Ix t^$ yscopuxiois /xij h^eivai k^ayekv jUri]8«jDii[a] aAA* ^ 
Ij awTO TO x^plov. iuv Se nj slirij ^ 87r»\In)^*Vij ^apct rourh rag <ruy- 
Ai}xa^ ir^iy ra In} l^eXtsiy ra rsTra^^xoyray clyai uff-oSixof roi^ /XKr- 

'£t60xX^^ SKucovog Al^onvebs ilveV miiyj ol jXKrOflorai r^^ ^iXaei'^ 
ios, AvTO)tXr,g xai Avreotg (Tuyxtfqouirw currs exxo4/4(^ rac lA^; A\~ 
^(ovsvo'iVf kxiaiai ivdpag olTivsg pi^sTu rou Svjfta^p^ot; xai Ttt)y TUfJuaov 
xa) rou jUrKrdcoToD a^roSc^eroyrai Tag eXotag tw to ^XsiirToy $/$oyTi*- 
rou 8g BvpovTog upyvpiou XoyKraftsyoi IwJ 5/9a;^jM.J Toy rixov. Toy %*-[»]- 
(Ttiy a^sXffiy a^o rig fiKrioiCeoog xou lyypw^fou h roilg <rT^Aai( T0(rt>(Srep 
lAarreo T^y jxio'tcoo'iy, tou 8< oigyvplov Tr^g Tift^^ Tcoy lAotwy Kolil^ol" 
yciy Al^Mviag rov Toxoy* roy Se it gtapLevov rag Ixiotg Ixxo'^fouy fveiSoy 
*Avilug Toy xoLpvhv xojxi<njTa| Toy ftsT* *Apyici.v ApyfivroLy itqo tou «go- 
Tou. xal pLuxr^Tag xoLTotKiiriiv /jtij eXaTTOv [7r]aXa[(r]Tia«ow^ |y to»; »«- 
qiyyrqi(Tp.a(riVy ovcog av ai eKocoti wg xaXXiO'Tai xai pt^eyKTrai yly^ 
vo'/rui h TOUTOi^ To7; Irso'i. T^peiriceiv a?ro$oV$ai Ta^ IXaa^ 'EtsoxXiJ^, 
NeL6(reov, *Ayvd6eog, 

The inscription belongs to Olymp. 108, 4* when Eubulos 
was archon. The demos of i^iXaig was situated betweeo 
^xone and Mount Hymettus. No rent {pLltrSaxrig) is to be 
paid in case the ^nemy should invade the country, but half of 
the produce is to be given up instead of it. It is provided by 
express stipulations how the land is to be left at the termination 
of the lease. Five years before the lease runs out, the commu- 
nity of ^xone have a right to appoint an apLTreXoupyog, to tak« 
care that the vine should be kept in a proper state. Olive-trees 
inay be cut down, but it was contrary to common law to destroy 
them entirely, IxTrpsfiyt^giy ; for a p^vxrig (stipes, truncus) of a cer- 
tain height must be left. (Olive-trees are the most valuable part 
of landed property in Attica : the custom still prevails, when a 
daughter is given away, to value her property by the number of 
olive-trees which she brings to her husband.) It is ali^o worth 
noticing, that the wood is to be sold to the highest bidder, t^ to 
vKiia-Tov li^ovTi : and altogether this inscription is, with its com- 
plicate and judicious stipulations, a most curious specimen of a 
contract for a lease from those early times. 
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CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL 

EXTRACTS 

JRrow the fForks of SamveL Parr, LL.D., Prebendary 
of St. PauTs, Curate ofHatton^ S^c; with Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings, and a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By John Johnstone, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society ^ and of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, S^c. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
London : Longman and Co. 



^* There is a passage in a fragment, preserved bj Dionjsins, wbich 
I cannot construe ; it is this, lifiovKSfofp ft^v i^i hUuf Jortn igyvoffidtn irp6' 
trxniM l^up aUrxpSs. The words give me no distinct idea. Can 3foa assist 
me in explaining them?''— [Sir W. Jones to Dr. Parr. Vol. 1, p. 109.] 

** I rejoice that your situation is agreeable to yon ; and only grieTO 
that you are at such a distance from London. You speak well in 
your letter of your Dean. Yet I have been told that you are engaged 
in a controversy with him : Oh! my FaiEKD, remembeb and emulate 

NEWTOtfy WHO ONCE ENTERED INTO A PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEST, BUT 
SOON FOUND, HE SAID, ^THAT BE WAS PARTING WITH HIS PEACE OF 
MIND FOR A SHADOW.' SuRELT THE ELEOANC^ OF ANCIENT POETRT 
AND- RHETORIC, THE CONTEMPLATION OF God's WORKS AND God'S 
WATSy THE RESPECTABLE TASK OF MAKING B0T8 LEARNED AND MEN 
VIRTUOUS, MAT EMPLOY THE FORTY OR FIFTY YEARS YOU HAVE TO 
LIVE MORE SERENELY, MORE LAUDABLY, AND MORE PROFITABLY, THAN 
THE VAIN WARFARE OF CONTROVERSIAL DIVINITY, OR THE DARK MINES 
AND COUNTERMINES OF UNCERTAIN METAl^HYSICS.^ Whether the ^l0TC?a 

have been assigned to me in Wales I know not; but the knowlege of 
men which I have acquired in my short forensio career, has made m9 
satisfied with my present station, and all my piXort/da is at an end.''-^ 
[Ibid. Vol. 1, p. 110.] 

The attack on Pitt contains one curiosity. Amid the fine 
writing and learned quoting, are some iambics from the pen of Parr, 
interweaving the sentiments of Shakspeare with an Epignm of 
Epicharmus,^ and delineating the character of Pitt. If they were 
not the ground, they may be su|>posed to have given the hint, for the 
establishment of the Porson prize in the University of Cambridge. 

"Vvxpbv Kiap rov rcu^lov OepftoTs In 
*Voap4s r4 mos «ca2 \ewrhy oI/j^ &c1 rp46oy 
Nii^iy T^ &iri(rrciV t^ ipBpa rod fikv Aeyci, 
'AyiKMnov, H^iXov Kiatpo<rfiyopov rfyas* 

* These are golden sentences; and it is ever to be regretted that they 
were so often roreotten by our revered friend. 

* Bentl. ad Mill. p. 17. 

VOL. XXXIX. a. Jl NO. LXXVIII. Q 
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It may be asked, Cui bono was all this written 1 What caase of 
provocation had Parr? I know of none, except the general dis* 
appointment of hit party, and the unmannerly oaths of Thurlow. 
Por, in the Notes to Rapin, he speaks with hope of Pitt, and does 
not upbraid him. But, if the censures were just, were they ge- 
nerous and wise! What business had he to call names in Greek, 
aod to load with insult those whom he hated only politically! 
This was the observation of Thurlow. — [Vol. 1, p. 206.] 
Samueli Parrio, S. P. D. Immannel Bekkenu. 

Indignari te arbitrahar, vir venerande, silentii mei diuturnitatem, qui 
post singularia tua in me officia annum totum sine ulla Iltterula obser- 
vantise et amoris teste praetermisissero. Tu Tero ne indignare. Neque 
enim defuit mibi, quern deesse nefas sit, animus diernm apnd te 
jucundissime actorum cum pietate et desiderio memor, Tirtntumque 
luarum ipso aspecta et brevissimo usu manifestarum admirator: 
defuit otium et tranquillitas. Cum enim redux incidissem in tempora 
publioe privaiimque gravissima, quae me ad vos rejecissent, si uUus in 
niiiseis vestris homini peregrine locus pateret, feci quod reliquum esse 
videbam, ut mente a rerum externarum taedio avocata, et in bonarum 
artium studiis defixa temperarem a querelajrum frustra nee tttto jac- 
tandarum impotentia, quae aegritudinem nee fevaret, et cum amicis 
meis communicaret. Id consilium an cum aliqno ad Rtteras fructu ce- 
perim,tn existimabis, quando Thucydides meus et oratorum AttiCorum 
vohimen primum ad te deferentur; id quod spero haic aestate fieri 
posse. Existimabis autem humanius quam severins, neque ab homine 
male vexato rerumque suarum jamdudum pertaeso, eam posces operis 
absolutionem et perfectionem, quam asseqni soleat animus, ubei^ 
ecectus, curis iuTictus, talis deniqne qualem tuum cog^ovi. 
Yate, Tir praestantissfme, et me, ut amabas, ama. 
Scrib. Berolini, A.D. 21. JuUi, a. 1821. 

Samueli Parrio, viro summe reverendo, S. D. 
Godfredus Hermannus. 

Magnopere gavisus sum, Parri,vir summe reverende, quum quod prin# 
a- Barkero acceperam, a Gesenio, qui te valde laudat, et Bohtio confirm- 
matum vidi, bene te mihi velle, et in multis rebus mecum consentire. 
Non potest enim mibi non esse gratissimum, amicum et consenlien- 
tem habere virum, quem omnes in litteris antiquis primarium esse fa- 
tentnr. Accessit autem quasi cumulus gandio meo, quum cognovi 
consentire nos etiam aliis in rebus, quam in solis litteris. Nam quum 
ttt^ ut ex Gesenio audivi, Reginae partes in infelici ilia lite acerrime 
tuereris, scias velim me quoque, quum etiam hie duae essent fiftctiones, 
plerisque colpantibus Reginam, paucis defendentibus, in his fnisse, 
qoi earn strenue defenderent. Itaque quod his litteris adjeci exemplnm 
Trachiniarum, si exiguam a se ipso nabet, aliquam velim ab animo 
meo commendationem habere, qui tibi etiam ob illam consensionem 
deditissimus est. Yale. D. Lipsiae d. xix. Mali, a ciDiacccxxii. 
[Vol. 1, p. 288.] 

Dr. Parr to the Rev. U. Homer. 

^ With all his absurdities, Bentley is still the first critie ; and yet yon 
give no one note from him. Good God ! yon ought to know all his 
criticisms, and'have them ad unguem, right or wrong. For whichever 
they be, they are instructive : but bow to use them is the question. I 
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tell^on yoQ must follow yonr own jadgment ; you know I offered to 
examine my own Bentley, and mark it. In short, yon are vastly 
learned about typograpiiy and paper, and so on, which is all yery well; 
and I am disposed to flog you both for every thing else. To leave out 
Bentley, and to let that French Sanadon in, who understood very little 
more Latin than Bishop Hurd, and was as great a coxcomb ! My dear 
Harry, everybody reads Horace for his sense, and may get some of it. 
But as to his Latin, very few understand it indeed. In short, I am 
all over wrath with you, and this gentleman idea will ruin you; for I 
shall say of you, as the King of Prussia did of the English in the 
American war, ' for scholars too little, and for gentlemen too much." 
Now mind, yours is a Variorum Edition ; your judgment in one respect 
is, and in another is not, decided. It is decided, so far as you collect 
what appear to you the best readings, and the best notes. It is not de- 
cided, unless you choose to make it so, when the notes you produce 
are at variance with each other. This is plain, and this is true. Now 
I come to advice; and if it is not followed 1 will not look at one 
more syllable. Get Bentley's Horace on every various reading which 
he states ; collect as well as you can how many editions, or Mss., or 
critics, read this way or that ; compare him also on every passage with 
Cunningham. You must abridge even to dwarfishness every giant 
note; but give what Bentley says in substance; and moreover, 
where you assent to his interpretation, or at least think it plausible, then 
prod ace it concisely. Now, for instance, on the 7th line of Ode 1, 1 
should quote Bentley's note from mobilium down to scholastes ; then 
I should draw a line and quote his interpretation and authorities from 
Meero down to vulgus. Again (and pray, dear Harry, mind what I 
am saying), it is often worth while, even where you don't immediately 
quote any part of a note,'yet to mark some curious canon, and intro^ 
duce under the passages which he quotes in some other Ode. Now^ f 
will give you two instances : you do not read with Bentley^ nobilis 
evehere, and you are right. No, but you will, by and by, come to im- 
potens sperare, in the 37tb Ode ; and then I should quote what Bent- 
ley has written in this note, beginning Non loquendi genus, and end- 
ing at status. Again, you ask about rubente ; nor is it too late for yuu 
to print any thing in vindication of this spelling. But Bentley, in a note 
on another verse of this Ode, says, Horace is fond of te in preference 
to ti, where the verse admits, and though his note be on verse 31,1 
should have quoted it from illud, leaving out deinde down to the first 
reference ; and 1 tell you once for all, that your edition may be made 
Taluable by collecting and abridging the readings noticed and the 
phraseologies explained by this great man. All I can say is, that if 
you command me I will instantly look through my Horace, and bring 
it up with me. Moreover, at almost every line I . read I panted, and 
was ready to burst, to make some remark of my own. I have marked 
with a pencil several various Greek passages, produced by none of 
the critics, which you also might have produced. This being work of 
the head, would employ me every day, and I cannot do so. I am afraid 
of your using Davy's (Gesner) book till I have seen it. Again, shall I 
from my philological books collect, before I come to town, conjectural 
readings on Horace, scattered in my book ? - This alone will require 
more leisure than I have before Easter. The note Linn, on Hedera I 
don't understand. Again, on me or te Bishop Hare has written ; and 
I want to detect Hare, whom all the Etonians quote, in having pillaged 
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almost every oneof bis emendations in bis fftmoos Letter to Dr. Blond, 
that is, famous among the Etonians. Again, Klotsius understands 
dominos terramm in opposition with Deos, and so do I with your 
reading and punctuation. But my own opinion of the passage is dif- 
ferent ; and I am sure few people will be the wiser for the notes on 
this passage.' Now, you see Baxter says, nobiles evebere is dnriuscqr 
Inm. Pray look at three passages, which Bentley^ quotes perfectly 
mnalogous. Yet yon have left Baxter *s nonsense uncontradicted, f 
could say fifty things more, but haye said enough to frighten ajiy rea- 
sonable man. I proceed to your spelling. Maecenas is right— quict- 
quid is right — nunquam is right — permistus is right — I prefer bederas — 
always spell it diis — mbente, rigbt—literae, with a single t — Etru^i 
without the H— -saeculum with a diphthong letter. Whatever spplliog^ 
you adopt, be uniform ; and, in adopting it, you must usq your own 
judgment, or apply to me. I do not see justice done to the old read- 
ing of nobilium, though I do not admit it. In the text you must follow 
Gesner always. But yon ought to have quoted Cunningham for Olym- 
pium beyond the mere yarious section. And again, though I think 
with Gesner about Columbus, yet I should have said a little more for 
palnmbis. Different interpretations are not only not inconsistent with, 
Dnt actually implied in, a good Variorum Edition. In giving Gesner'a 
note yon must omit nothing. The reader is to decide. Never mati- 
late Gesner. Receive Greek imitations and notice Grecisms. 

In the Dedication there should be no stop at saeculi ; and nusqnam 
should be nunquam ; and, for the sake of common sense, let there be 
some nominative case to the verb. What you mean by notes about 
syntax, I don't know. As to the double letter, it was written in a great 
hurry, and sent express to Stratford to catch the post. I say, finally, 
reprint the Corrigenda, and paste them on. Whether you do or do 
not cancel the obnoxious page I know not from your letter. But on 
one thing I insist, that, in reprinting for the purchasers of Bellenden, 
you print the passage softened. I also require of you to reprint the 
Proem for them, and to add what I have there proposed to be added 
about Hastings ; and 1 have two or three more alterations, which I 
mean to make in the Proem, as fervebat for laborabat, p. 1 ; ex rumo- 
ribns for a rumore, p. 2; and to omit lectorum after turba; and in the 
addendum to print, at all events, committam rather than efficiam; and 
I now wish, having got rid of efficiam, to put ejOfutiam instead of effun- 
dam ; and several other things : for you will certainly take care to 
pi^nt nihil attinet disputare, and estquaodam similitudo ; and moreover, 
in the new matter about Burke, I prefer operam dederit to se dedit, 
though both are equally Latin. — ^To return to Horace. There are no 
prior marks, and every thing marked must be printed.^— To return to 
jBellenden. If you think it worth while to reprint the last page of the 
Proem, insert what I write about Hastings ; if you do not, then do not 
make that long addendum in the list of corrigenda. But, in the corri- 
genda, remember cadit pati ; and moreover, when the whole of the 
Proem is reprinted, I repeat my injunction for the insertion of the 
nassage about Hastings, as well as for the softened passage about 
Novius, who, with all his impudence, would, 1 think, be afraid of owning 
to a court that himself is the man meant, an ugly, bullying, old master. 
Be this as it may, 1 love safety, and I love decorum, and because I do 
so, I wish the leaf cancelled ; first, we get rid of some errata; secondly, 
we can supply the corrigenda last, with fervebat for laborabat, and with 
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cadit pati for cadere solent, which oadere soTent mast, mast, must be 
corrected, but not noticed, or it may be noticed in the new list of cor- 
rigenda; and mind, Harry, two things, which belong tome and not to 
you. First, I understand Latintfy; and secondly, I am answerable 
for it. — To return to Horace. The first note from Croq. is nonsense, for 
ut qui refers to Horace, who is never mentioned in the note. Secondly, 
Yarietas et Poetica I barely understand. Thirdly, sit, in Lambiu's 
note, p. 7, should be est, if Lambin did not himself blunder; howeyer, 
do you print est. Torrentins is a good scholar, and his notes in my 
hands might be turned to account. But beware of that rascal Sana- 
don, and be«sure to quote what Klotzins says of him, and I say too. 
But why do you go on without Janus ? Burney will lend you the edi- 
tion."— [Vol. I, p. 412. J 

I owe to the kindness of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
the following sarcastic character of Parr, by Sir William Jones : 

*lEoTt 8^ rti %v KoXSn UteptftirBat ohx €bfiap4s* imtffiv yhp rots HiKKins MfjMios 
&y, airhs a6rf ivofwiirara Kcti \iyuv K(d iroi&v ^wep6s i<rrt¥* *AfUK€i routvr9f 
4ari ru o7oy cr^puv Ktd fiirptSs ir«ff &v, ifuos X^V «'<u^o8airp ical rpv<pi§ i^aipiros 
&7ii\Ac0'0ou, fcal r&v oXvw teieiv, wra cl$i) rifutK/pitrrara, KoiX rSau TtXoKolvrw ^dr 
7ciy, 5(rovf i^/oTovs, koH Kod^iStiy fAdKOoKas, real \4xo5 itoKiciyo$ouj>^s ikvrl rod 
iifidirrov vpocuptlffBat, leai B6n htff kv6s. Kod irpoos yiXv 4i0H ipetrx^^^"' '^^^ ^iXo- 
vtUcws ^X^iv Ktd ipiftiv, rhf 8^ i^Htu itryoBiiy Kouwyieof owofi^eiw, Koi K4y€tP &f xf>k 
rohs fiiipfidpovs iircarras, &(nrep tpaXdyyM (rap<i0p<p iLV096€urdcu Ktd i^ Mp^ooy &^«- 
yiffdriv€Uf Kcd &5 Set &ira| tQv irivr^ ir&y rhv iy voKireitf vpWTfitoyra 7re\€Ki^€{rO(U, 
obx&s iroynphv tyrakfOC tri irfHan^f ffSi; 8^ koX irXtlops ^ rerrapdicovTaiu^pas fumi' 
fwytdtiy ots httovylyeaBcu. ^a\ SciV, koSl tov hetrpirtrov rtvos B&fBp&ya kffrrjK^s crvy 
0€eop€iy, Koi \oyl^€(r6at Tphs ^avrhv, iK riyos &y Bdydpov 6 Kticniiiiyos ^hffXQiMyta' 
rdrtos KptfiOffBcu, Ktd rhy fip6x9y ^xiycu irdyreoy yo<nifidr»y Xaaiv vopeiaOcu^ koX riiy 
TOV ^fMKoiyov rix^v h^epi^ardrvs iiriaravoUf Kot xepl r&y ictTreKtKuryiiywv koX 
K€Kp€fJLa<rfi4ymy dvofiatrrl fi4fiyn<^aif K(d rov airov 8i}/Jov ixo/tyrifxSyevfJLa ovxydxis 
ia^oytyt&ffKetyy Koi ilitrjv w<f>\riKi)f rhy Hucacniiy fio^tffOai Kpey^ayyi^iy Kai irtpi ro\a 
Xiryovs ^eivhs &y rpayuc6y re rp 8c|/f KporeiyKoi. aofi<Xpiby \a\c7y, Koi ixera^h linra- 
f6iJLtvos 8toE7<wf^€(rdou kcH IkatJupurfitiTfiy^ ttnr^ rf r€TaXanitapij(JL4v(p tih r^y iv r^ 
\iyeiy BeiyArjira vAify^s 4ieriy^iy^ icai rb tXoy Ku^kayl^ttv Bvyarhs, Kat irapoyofidfeiy, 
icol ^t(rK€{f€iy, K(d ravpoKow^iy, Kot rpaY^fjuvri^taOatf icol ciXXovpoy Opi^cu, koI rpiy" 
yuTfioy rpiyyi^€iy, Ktd kavrhy KavOdy^of r&y ftAAoov iia<l>€pwy, — [Vol. 1, p. 477.] 

The mention of John Raines, who is also one of the worthies of 
the Spitai Sermon, induces me to add the note made by Parr ou 
the only two letters in the collection relating to bis family, and a 
copy of Greek verses. It appears frooi the inscription that Mr* 
Baines died at the early age of twenty-nine. 

He had few equals in learning and genius, and yet fewer in yirtne 
and genuine piety. He was the intimate friend of Sir Samuel Romilly; 
he and John Tweddell were the brightest ornaments of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Dr. Parr sent him the following verses inscribed in some 
book: 

T^s 8^ yoyifoi $avi^ ay £8^ iir^yvtioy 
*AXXoTptoi5 ahy Byo/ia aviJupSpeLy kclkoTs' 
Ol yhp fidyttwros oi)>8* &x<V^s i>y rvyx^^'-^t 
*AA.\* 4y yiois yios re m&v yv^tfip y^poty, 
(*fis 'niy1iap6i itor* cTire) rhpltrr^T exeis 
'El' ro75 TlMTtayos twipoxos 0pvWovfi4yoi5» 
Uphs rh icttX& K^ iiydtt tSy iuto6^s ed^vj^s, 
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Vbf4ll»mif^ ^iXo/AaBiis^ ^iXhtwvs, ^(X^KOot^ 

^tls vdiftro^^tf ri XPVt^'^ ^ ^^ ^^ fikhnt* 

nphs V o^rik KQiPa H^ A(a icfty ^cpjSoA^. 

*i}J9fifws Ij 9^ *tK&wo?as cT, <r^' oIS* Srt* 

Oh ydp ri ¥w r€ lAxfihs iiX^ ibtf wrt 

*E\€v69poirp€w&s iX^vO^poarofutv, 

M^pca rh r^f ftawKiBpov rupaifptios 

Iliiyron^ fUyurrov fx^^ ixficdp€ts xoicdL 

T»v 8* 6S* ix^w^, rovr6 fiov 9&(toy \dfi€ 

Th MXtaif ito\vyu9B\s iySpl iroXv^AoO^, 

'Apcr^s T€ T^j criji t^i t* ^ft^f #iA(aT X^^* 

*Tyleuy€y X^*9 ^^ itpirre frdarra irayraxov* 
Haec ^y wap4py^ lusit, qui te juvenem optimarum artiam, optimanim 
partJum.sumiDo amore (nrouSotW atque ex animo complectitnr, S. Parr. 
Daiam Norvici, 15 Cal. Jan. 1783. [Vol. 1, p. 667.] 

Dr. Parr has left other classical compositioos behind him 
besides those already enumerated. 

There are Greek verses on Bishop Horsley, with Latin and En- 
gUah translations, which have been long circulated among scholars. 
The topic on which they turn is the Bishop's assertion in the 
House of Lords, that '' laws were made to be obeyed, not dis- 
cussed, by the people." 

The Greek alone follows : 

Ainhy ypafw lefipvtca r&p B^lmp ao^v 
"imnntov eireu ^ijo-l koL ^iSdaKoXov, 
Kat 9fi\6s iffri Koitu^^ irouciXXaffy lin}* 
Aeufhs <p\vapthf Ktd tp&^euti^euf 6x\oy * 
TlaXatirfiaffUf X"'^^'^^* *^^ rit^ K€vf, 
BovXip ih fuxBcls Tois fitfi&tnv i» r4\€i, 
To7s yXv ffo^urrous, ro75 8^ firixavoffd^tSf 
*''%\c|€y, inh rois ^vyttfiivourtp &v &cl, 
'' Aix6fii^(ty** Ao|wf iTKXripii ovyKoXK&v koXsus* 
Ncmrrl 8* hyop^vovroi £8* cTxcv fip6fio5* 
" Koiiq^ fU\€iv yXv wXovffiots koivSov fhr€p, 
•* Tots y eJ ^poyotkri rg *yal9p rd^ei fiSvois, 
" n6\tw5 ftAvoLs i' oUuca iwfiqv ^^Stri, 
" MSwis t€ yijv a^iowrw iv xp^^ &«/*?* 
" n^^iira 8* ad 9u» vx^^w ariprftuf fiiov^ 
** Kol fail fi\4v§uf fiXhtovra, fijfii ntov tcoKvy 
" Kxiov^ iueoietv, fAifih ledaxopra trraftw. 
** 'AAA* t<rvxov, rtareorhy, ahrovpySv t' &e), 
*'%rus tucalovs mUUkovs i/lyuv v6fiov5, 
'* *Ef y r' &Tfjyc<5, ohff imvBivovs Kptvruy, 
'* Thy 8* ieypUfs iKvowra ft,^ ob irouiy rcCSe, 
" AlexiffTa JKoU rdxurra /utyBdyetv, thr^ 
" AbOaJHas ifutyov ^ vtiOapxia, 
"*'0(Tov Tc x^(pA»^^ yuc^ yives, 
'**0(ry Tf triyica irXoMs iffi^ Wip^pmy, 
" X&aoy t6 t* fyx^if tai rh 8ou\€^cv 8«xa." 
OStw fi^y eW^p, iSvpiyXwriros hf \Ayou, 
*H\€v0€poar6fiiiir€, fcal wtavyos Bpiff^ij 
BKoffvp6<fipoyi XA189 re, K<d trtarip^ pk€i, 
KcBTt^pSyntTM 8qf«ordp>^ <* rh 8* Bmumra 
" Miptn^ I8mcc roXfft fiturtKkfS ^tK»w 
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** Tb -yip yhfos rotovrmr M rir tbruxn 

VERSES ON PHRYNE, 

'^^pvPTiP \ot9opt9u {iipi0iu, fcol 9€tvii $offins, 

^iHrrtop ris yu6vov ohit ffyoycF %U *Af8oi;* 
ToS ykp iwax94pTfs y\Atrtrris /SeX^eirtft SMcdorat 

ndi8* &y. 9^ai€y rX^jKora iry>^s ctmSu 
*H8e iccCtw fiKS^nura KpvrSov waph irocralv ^icerro 

Mci^oK ^ i^§ip€p€y, Bd/ifios 8* Ix^*' cLropSvprta, 

K(d 04\ias i^MB€y vwKoXiftovs IXcos. 
Totov &ir^ onf^ti^y &irciA«ir ioriXfiero xdWoSf 

Kat roiov midovs Sfifuunv &yOos ip^v* 
Offrws 4 ^^lyow^ kToip^irftof UapBivos ^Sfx, 

'H TiqBi^ vuefp, % r* duc^oiwa \^€iy. 

There was also a Greek Epithalamium on tbe marriage of Dr. 
Charles Bumey, of which I have no copy. 

The Episcopal Grallery is another composition of Dr. Parr, 
esteemed by him the child of his old age, and nursed with parental 
tenderness. I shall copy the beginning and the end as, specimens 
of his skill in writing English poetry. He had not practice enough 
to write smoothly, and perhaps he thought too vigorously to be a 
good versifier. 

GALLERY OF DIGNITARIES, 

By Episcopus Episcoporuji. 

In the Epilogue to his Epistles, Pope writes thns : 

** E-'en in a Bishop I can spy desert ; 
Seeker is decent, Bundle has a heart ; . 
Manners, with candor, are to Benson given, 
To Berkeley ev'ry virtue under heaven.'' 

Keeping these verses in view, 6 Bewa sketched a rough outline of bis 
opinion of the Prelates of our own time. 

In Bishops I can see and praise desert; 
Burgess is learned, Bathnrsrhas a heart ; 
Lambeth and York two well-bred Prelates grace; 
Nor pride, nor selfishness, in Van I trace. 
King mild and noiseless o*er Iris Church presides, 
Nor basely for translation changes sides. 
Taste charms in Howley, science Kaye explores, 
And each of learning has abundant stores. 
To Lambeth's turrets well may one aspire. 
And London's mitre raise tbe other higher. 
Grey hairs to Buckner are a crown of glory. 
And Majendie is pleasant, though a Tory. 
A scholar, free from pedantry or spleen, 
In tbee, kind-hearted Huntingford, is seen. 
Unsoird by courts, and unseduced by «eal| 
Fisher endangers not the pabliO;Weal. 
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True piety in Rydar I admity 
Manners in Pelbam, and in Conwall wit. 
Tarn we to Exoii, Lichfield, and GarHsIe, 
None frown indignant^ some approTing smile. 
To Law and Legge oaJidor and sense are given. 

Bright gems on eartli, and sureat lights to heaven. 

• • • • « 

Yet some there are whose merits I proolaim. 
As shedding lustre on a Patron's name. 
Thy Tirtaes, B ■ ss, consecrate the choice, 

And favored P ^y wins the pablio voice. 

Talent in P 1 woold more brightly shine 

With less prostration at his Idol's shrine ; 

Why huris he corses at the Church of Rome, 

And strives to thwart a Patriot's views at home ? 

Why, but to prop his Patron's tottering fame, 

His weakness flatter, and his favor claim ? 

Prelates of ages past, whom, blest above, 

Nor praise nor censure from this earth can move ; 

Martyrs who form'd our Church in days of old, 

Cranmer the mild, and Latimer the bold ; 

And later Sages, whom, to science rear'd, 

Thie moderation to the good endeaPd ; 

Omniscient Taylor, spotless Tillotson, 

Hoadly the calm, and dauntless Warburton, 

Brave Watson, steady Shipley, Law profound. 

And Newcome, midst the best and wisest found ; 

Pour forth yonr prayers before th' Almighty throne, 

To guard those altars which were once your own : 

Long may your writings charm our rising youth. 

And point the way to wisdom and to truth ; 

Long your example their affections guide. 

From mean ambition far, and far from pride ; 

Long may our Church teach Kings what Kings should be, 

And form a people worthy to be free ; 

And long our Pastors, faithfol to their Lord, 

Receive in heavenly bliss their just reward. 

[Vol. 1, p. 746.] 



'' Concerning Inscription-writing, my opinions are founded on a 
diligent and critical inspection of what has been published by Spo- 
nins, Reinesius, Fabretti, Grater, Muratorius, and Marcellns. The 
latter has written one of the most elegant and judicious books I ever 
read : and he moreover has published a volume of Inscriptions written 
by his own pen, in conformity to his own rules. None of the common 
classical writers are of much use ; and indeed I venture on monument 
tal phraseology, for which no example is to be found in their works." 

So says Dr. Parr himself. 

The Inscriptions are arrangtd aecardit^ to ih^ dates of composition. 

Die VeneriB septimam ad horam Id. Jan. 
Mortem siM iuTitna contoKt catapults 

ictxL ooDftctita 
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Cabolus W1LLIAM89 SekotsEiEtoiieBsis olim alumnus 

Tkin. Anl. Ciat. tantom Sodo-conaaeiisaUtt 

A11116 Domiiii M,liO0,tsTn, mtaldB 8tn» iix. 

FortoBa javenii ampliaciaros 

FofiUbi ]MilehMniiMif 

MoriSuB optimoB 

Vixit onmilraB amabilis 

Cecidit onmibaa deflendus 

Die Luns sequend Templo Sancti Edwardi 

Inhumatas est circum horam undecimam 

G. Hallifaz LL. Profeasore et CoUegii ipsius 

Tiitore praces legente. 



± 

Thowab Kbuon, a. M. 

Vii frugi integerrimuB 

Sac6rdotaiibaB i& hac ecdssia mmeriboB 

Ift exeniplani perfonctos 

£t do Bucc eBB o A ns auis qnoram redituB 

AagendoB cnmverat B. M. 

Decesait prid. Non. Octob. 

Anno Sacxo m.dcc.lxx. 

i£l«t. Bue LXi. 



Est hie liber 

M nhiplici doctrma 

Pnraqne etiam pietate pleuBnimHi 

Viitmtm continet optimoram 

De rebna gnmasimiB 
Genninaa (nd ainnt) atqiie 

Sententiaa qns profecto et mihi 

Semper ccirdi fnenmt 

Pnecepdaqae CbriBti ipsraa 

Apdasime congruunt 

Tert. KaL Not. M.ncc.Lxzxin. 



FBrXDERXCO COMMEBBLL 

Tiro probo mid omnibus afMnti 

Qui 

Heilbnmii in Germania banesta sdqie orinndus 

£t inter Anglis chres eonscriptus 

Res meicatorias 

DiHgenter et fideliter administmnt 

Ruxi tranquille placideque consenuit 

Diem supiemum obiit 

Pridie Id. April. 

AanoCfarifti m.ooclxxxvui. 

^tat. BOflB LZXXU. 

Et sroultns eat in hoc templo 

Quod pie sanoteque 

Vrms freqaentaverat 

Joannes GuIiemuiB Commerell 

ViliiiBBapenteB: - 

- Pata bene iiieie a ti 

U. M« ponfcurant. 
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FfiLici Vavbbah 

CoU. Jetn Cantebr. olim aloinoo 

. Viio inter lUBicot cqmi orbano simpUci 

Ctnnruai actoridiflerto 

£t leffom AngUcaram eximie perito 

Jastitie Teritatiaque 
Sancto et sinceio cultori. 



EOMUNDO BUBKB 

Viio 

Multia et ezqauitia littem imbato 

£t summa ingenii praedito gloria 

Sodali 

Sais amabili 

£t in oTopi genere fiicetianun omatissimo 

Civi 

Qui remp^blicam propri^m Britannorum 

Iddrco esse optimam. statuebat 

Qaod regalia senatorii popolariaqne jqris 

. Conaensa fundata easet 

£^ commnaione utilitatis stabilita 

Critico 

Qui e recondita vi verborom qaotidianorum 

Qaod ant verum est 

Aot ad id qnam proxime accedit 

AcatB arguteqae elicnit 

Intimos qnoadam animi senaaH patefedt 

£t adumbrataa in eodem a nature 

Renun imagines 

Molto ezprestiores de^iendo et ezplicando reddidit 

Pbilosopbo 

Qui muItipUces et abstrusas rei politics rationes 

Cum disciplina morali conjonctas 

Uberrime et gravissime iUuatravit 

Oratoii 

Qoi copiose erudite splendide dicendo effedt 

Ut omnes.artes se pneberent 

Comites eloquentiaB ac miniatras 

Qui vizit ann. lzvii. mens. v. dies zzvii. 

Decessit viix. Id. Quintil. Anno Sacro m.dcc.lxxxztii. 

£t Beaconafieldis in agro Buckingensi 

SepultuB est 

Rex senatusque Biitanxucus 

H« M, P. P. impen. ponendum juaserunt. 



Catharina ■ Mackzktosb, 

FeminsB pudics frugi pia 

Matrifamiliaa 

Viri triamqne filiarum 

Quos saperstites sui reliqait 

Amantisaimae 

Vizit ann. zzzii. mens. zi. dieb. zzi. 

Fecit cum inarito ann. yiii. mens. i. dieb. zxi* 

Decesiit-Bezto Id. April. Anno Sacro 

.M.Dcc.zcyii. 

Jacobus Mackintodi 



/ 
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n* Jn^ COD* Ba Ma P« 

' SperaaB hand longinqitttiii 

Inter m ei Cnthanulun Man 

DignMttm ^ekto 

Siquiikm THhm nobis cotfunoinndt diTetaorium 

Noa iiaUtalidi 

' B«aa iaunortaiia dedit. 



Edtaedo Babettz 
Viio innocaati aimpHci intageiiiaio 

Natnim naoaae acnto 

Sale facetiiaqQe amicis jncondiaaimo 

In smceptia comnliia gra^i et conttaati 

DmtUipin non nt lecnm ant magnifica 

Sed vecte Ti^eiet 

Modice enpido 

Qni filiomm qnm Talde amavit 

Tnnni mpcntca 
Deceaait XTi.JKalend. Decemb. 
Anno sacro m.oco.lxxxxvxii« 
• ^tat. aott LXiiii. 

Conjngi B.- M* 
H. M* maimpenaa 
Facinadnm curavit* 



tmm* 



M. S. 

In hae eodeaU conditttom 

JoAvkia TwxDDSLL qui ob. Prid. Octobr. 

A.D. M.DOOC.V. et. Lxxv. 

Et Jaka Twkddbll qns db« vtii. Kal« Auguat. 

A.D. M.DCcc.ii. et« Lv. 

Itemque Joakmib Twbddsll 

Fibi eoram natn maximi 

Et CoUeg. Sacrosanct. Trinitat. 

Apnd Cantabrigienaea 

Socii qni Auenia ob. xxix. Kal. Decembr. 

A.D* M.DCC.LXXXXTXIXI. etat. xxx. 

Et in Templo Thesei ibidem lepqltna est 

Kobertna Tweddell 

Parendnm et fratiia carisaimoram anperates 

H. M* P« C« 



Honomtis et nobpibns viris 

DuNBAB et Alxxandbo Douglas 

Filiia Dnnbar Comitis de Selkirk 

Qnomm hic 

Dnm in leg. zzxtiii;. pedibna merebat 

Peate 

Qoe in Gaudalqnine incolaa ingrnerat coireptna 

IM decessit vii. Id. Jun. 

Anno Domini m.dco.lxxxziv« 

JStat. xxTi. 

Et ad stationem snam conditua eal 

lUe 

A belloquod exar aar at 

Jodicio qiddcm «t YoimlM abhctnaa 
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Sed ab leUgioae offieB miUtani non decUnani 

Com naviade AiigUot dictn 

The Tenor bonb'-keitch pnaeaset 

£t in morfit qioi hme ianlam uiTaaerat 

Obiit ZT« KaL Noremb. 

Aano Doniiii M.Dco.XiZ»zTi. 

iEtat. zxyiin* 

Ethic ntoi est 

TboniM Cornel dto Selkirk 

Fratribiii te nmta nnyoiibiit 

EtnbicaiiMimia 

Hoc iBOiuiiieiitim 

Ponendnm oomvit 

Aano Domini m.i>ccc» 



AC* 8* 

Joenrvt Wjatovx 

Etc. 

Si qide afinn 

Inter eoregioe memomndi 

Propter beneroientiam momm tnaTitatem 

■ Ommbaa dilecti 

Amieia ob lintifitattfm formonii 

Aaimi candorem 

In delidii habiti 

Scriptoribiis ^tiquia ahnnl 

Atque reoentioribos eskninandis 

Interpretandia imitandia 

Vel doctonun^dicio 

Siogolaiifl Bcientis 

Quanta inaaper com cara SBquitate 

Lenitate diligentia 

Uaooe ad tenectotem 

Mnnere gmfiaaimo infbrmatoriii 

Perftmctoa ait Wartonoa 

Hocce monimentom 

Diidpiilonim impenaif atnictum 

Poeteiia testetnr. 



XX« Sa £• 

JoaiPHira WabtoiI, S. T« P. 

Hujoa ecclefis 

Prebeftdarina 

Schol» Wintonienais 

Per annoa fere trigbta 

. Inforaiator 

Poeta ferviduB fiudlia expoKtna 

Criticna emditaa perapicaz elegans 

Obiit zxtrx. Feb. k.1>ccc. 

JEtBt, LXXVIXI. 

Hoc qnalecnnque 

Hetatia monimentam 

Pnaceptotl Optimo 

Demderatiinmo 

Wiocanuci mi 

P.CC. 
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Jacob* J uMbi t om b 

QnipertiiBoftu* 

Intgso VigonMnii 

AxtMu I— rtictw peritiiiiBiiB aacMcvH 

ICagiHUB ingoiii tt docfcii»0 fammni 

Seriptb fiifti atque etiam iiiveatii ■■BCBtui cat 

Yiiit am* lxzii. 

Pooaaait rr. KaL Maii ii«]k»o.». 

QmiHiae liberi crjua aapandtaa 

n de aa o^ima Barito 



QuiooMxa ComitU Vaoficaiii 

Qui 

Pottqmun Danoa 

Contia patriam ejoa arma inferentaa 

Deficemt 

Satiaqiie bellica ^If lis aiU comparaTerat 

In cellam bmc flDdicalB vicinaro 

£t a Sancto Dabritio aiitea habitatam 

Sua aponte ae recepit 

XJt qoo in iooo aun ooaaeneaceret 

Deo pie colendo le totnm dedidiaact 

In eodem oaM ipaiiia 

Post mortem eboderantnr 

Tawgitiaiff ^ " i? f* 

Kicardna Beaocnamp Gomaa Venrricanas 

Bagnante Uenrioo Sexto 

Poni cuatit* 



In boo loco 

Qoeni Henricna Qaintca inTiaeiit ' 

£t ad Caatanam a ae fnndaadam destmaverat 

RiCAaDUB BsAucHAMF Comea da Warwick 

Begnaate Heniico Sexto 

CapeUam poanit 

£t annua leditibna locapletavit 

Joannea Rova 

Com in Colleginm CapeUanoram Clivi Gnidonici 

Favente Sdfardo Qoaxto cooptataa eaaet 

Chroaicon aniim da rcgibiia As|^ 

Ibidem conacrmsit 

AUof^ne item Iwroa 

Qui olim de|>«rditi aont 

Aat ia bihIioUiecii eUam none deliteaeont 

Turrim propriia impftnaia exatniendam curafit 

Samuel OasaTBBsn A.D. x.dcclxiv* 

BsaTxx GaxATBxxD Samoelia fiUaa 

.iEdifflilam iptam lefedt 

A. p. II.DOOO JZ« 



Tbomji Twiniko a. M. 

Hajnaee eccledba Rectoii 

Vifoinqno 

Doclrini insiit niUtapiex et lecoBdita 
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Scilbendi gmm Bott«silt ■■imiwunqqe 
Sed ■ceantoni at en^aiitam 

SeiBo HBO •cnlao M mabdietU lbo0(Qi 
El MpoTO p«M ptepilo Atiieimatt imbfnf» . 

Et cottitM JwU pei j o cB iD dft - 

PielM ei]pi DeuB fNua atqiie MMera 

Siquidea hoBaala de enw wUnra •pinioiio 

Stabiliqiie.m ChrMto fide 

PotiflBmuii niza ett 

£t cum tamma in oidbm boannei benerolflntui 

Nananam aon coniimeta 

Ricaidiia 1 wining fratti carisaiiiio 

Nato Till. Kalend. JaiMur. A. S. m.docxzxv. 

Mortoo Tin. Id. Atig. m.dcoo.xv. 

Condtlo ColoeatiUB ia semdereto taaipli 

Ad Blile-EDd ati 



JbS noora aofUB 

Qnibna NawgaondlaBdia noaiaa dadit oooodo 

Qaondaaa tifd dicto 



Nariam aagacitate 

OculonunaGia 

VaUda todm corporia coagmentatione 

Atqae acarnmo .animi Tigore 

Ad omnia qiuB pneatare &bait 

Mnnara aptiaiimo 

Ad ▼inxm- antea ab ipso na aeinel qnidem Tisam 

Sed domianm Iveri ftitanun - 

Cum prolaendi 86 gjralia Portafmathie 

la mare oltra qaam oportebat 

Nee omoato progresaoa asset 

• Nandiqne imperitiia 

^ contra andanim impetam din Inctataa 

Viribua jam ezhanstb 

£t giayi stojpoca sanaibaa oppxaasis 

Temere hoc iliac aopar aqoas flnitaiet 

Sua sponta advolaTe^it 

Prmaatamqaa crinibiia 

£t ad littos caate ac diHganter delatnm 

Ex inatanti mortis .pericnlo eripOOTat 

Guliddins Philip 

Cnatodi domna fioali 

Et vitB fortissimo conserratori 

Super oesa ejna lenio amortoi 

H, Jf.P. a 

Anno SacrO' m .occc v« 



GuusftMO Pitt 

GoUeliai Comids do. Chatham filio natn miaori 

Gaorpi Tarti^a Cowiliii Haarctia 

PublidFiKiGaiioeilaiio 
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£t ntioeiiii iEnursi IVocumitori 

Qui iodicfr quod iniinlmn hihebtt 

Ib penetnUbui cliriiiiiiiBt pttris notdlaBi 

£t ia ifMO javantuti* iWro 

AidmbaljiU qomiL vi ingoui vigflhit-. 

Anmnii agoas ivioeiimiim et qamtom 

Gndam hcaiorif piope amplifwiinoin olytmak 

XfC cim jBciMUOUi -ciTiDia ' Monun 

Conqxrobtttioiie fempablietm cwaiiiTit 

Omtoii qui com in mmtnin uerrat 

Tinminomiin actuosimqae diooidi genni 

Articolia et membfui 

Singalari utificio diadnctam 

Et Terbohim com Tixietate et copia 

Turn completo etiam et peifeeto ambita oraatom 

Aaimi motui et ad ezoogilSuidam celeies 

.£t ad meouniam fiimoi et diotamot 

Mazimam in Toce aplendoTeni 

Et ezimiam in gestn digmtatem 

Simerbianmo anrinm latiifticcfe jadido 

JBt Tolnntatee hondnnm qoo Tellet 

Flectere et impellere potoit 

Ditpensatoii pablice pecunie 

Fidieli et apprime intelligenti 

Regis popaliqae Britannici 

Contra nelrakmam notis lebas itndentidBi 

PrflBstigiu et effirvaatum fnrorem 

VigUanti atrennoqne ▼indici 

Gallonim qnotquot vd argntiaram teadicaKa 

Fncatoiqae eloqaentiflB nitore 

Vel tamnltn atque anais' 

Summa cam iaBnas pafia laeere 

£t sacra profiwis mitcere conarentar 

A'cerfiBio innnica 

AcademiflB CaatabrigieBaia - 

DoctiMimo amanriMJiBoqae alnoiBO 

Ecclena Anglice 

DiHgenti et olikuHM) fantori 

Honuni qui a divitiia conqnirendia 

Manus ocaloa aientem abntinait 

lUecebria blandn Tohiptatia 

Delinifi nolait 

Et boiioribD8'tot tamqae aamlis 

Qqob ia adolesoeatia noa aolam datoa aibi 

Sed ctedttoa oDoqae et connniHKM eisci 

EziranuiTerat 

Per oame cairicnlnm 

ladastrie et conatantis tnas 

Digniaafannm se praMtitit 

Amid ejaa acadeauci 

Ez are collato 

Hancrtatoawi ponendam cmaveiont* 

GoLiai;MU8 Pitt 

AnlsB Pembstddana qaoadam alaamua 

Aeadeaue hajaaee aeztam creatna bnrgeasia 

A. D. M.DCCC.IT. 

Seneachallaa ejuadem conuanai ronaanan fiMtna 

XDrl 
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DoaiwM ■rimaraMi ISid 

Bagin MjMitMi 

A Sancluiibw CcncUui ce a Secretb 

Deoeait dedno KaI. Fefar. A* D. M.Dooc.n. 

-JEtet* SLvu* 



GoUitApecniiia 

MCfOM.] 



Tbomjb Pbsoxval 

Scriptoii cojiis opert permnlta et perpoUCa 

F^obitttte ipdos et moribiis 

Ad omneiD m«moriam commendata rant 

Madico rectjgalmig BtodHs 

Magnaqne jprodentU et ezerchitione pnedito 

libertatis fllne idfis veibonim pnosrogiia 

Aut labiica et pnoeipti lerum novamm capkUtate 

AcezmnoTindici 

MorlKvom solkrter atqne homaae conndonim 

£t Tite aapienter lumestaque initltaeiids 

DoctiMimo ae tanctiaiiino pnaceptori 

Qui Tiadt annoe Lxin* menaee xi. oienA* 

Deceanttertio Kalead. Septembir. 

Anno Sacro Mdiccciy. 

Elizabeth PerdTal conjax ejna pientiaainia 

£t noTem Uberi anpentitai 

Fatria de le optime meritl 

TSL^Li. CC. 



Tboxjk Pbboital 

Qui non iobm ad Sodetatem Mancwnicnaem 

rnaarittiinndain 

Condilio hortata agaoteiilata 

Ineotofe 

p^^^j ooofltktataiB 

Aaimo cmdito 

ScriptiadegantiMiBiaa < 

Singalm ukmuol comtate 

Midlain cC £■ oeunrit 

fiodalee^aJBg aapantitaa 

. B. 0. L 
P. CC. 



Oxoaoio Coniti de BLkCiiaTNBT 

Vica-Cofltti de Denrock 

BavoBi da liaiaaoore et Pukbant 

A aacTit OeorgiaTartio Briaumianim Begi 

Ordine eqoaitri Aqoils Argentee 

AStaaidao Aaanato Baga Polma oiaato 

Idemque aped Axudaa aaot jaaaa lagio 

in, Ofdnem Selaei aicripto 

Qui 
FtBua id Lidags Fdadem 



I 
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Deindfl ad Ocddentalet GycUdat 

Pottea in saomti Gangis PeDiuula 

Pnateraa in Jovis Hammoiiit finibui 

Demqne inter eztremos SerM 

Magna et hooBitiiihna iniinera 

Prodlmtcr stranne fideliter imple?it 

Vizit annif lxiz. mens. vfii. 

DeceMit Londini prid. Kal. Marc 

Anno Sae* M.nccc«yi* 

£t in ntborfaaius tepolioi est 

Elizabeth Home neptis ejus amantistima 

Hoc monimentaiB honorariom 

P. C, 



Carolo Jacobo Fox 

Baronis Holland de Foxle^jr * niazimo natn fiKo proximo 

Septiet a snflFragatonbas Westmonasteriens. 

In senston lecto 

RegiiB Majestati Georgii Tertii a coneiliis tecretii 

£t scribn poblids rebus prsposito 

Viro 

Non solum acnmine ingenii et celeritate 

Mirifice prsdito 

Sed ab optunis etiam 

Qos ad sotidam ▼eramqne gloriam Talent 

Doctrinis cunialatissinie instracto 

Scriptori 

Gran et snbtili 

Qui in momentis offidororo perpendendis 

£t in explicandis rationibnsbene gnends reipublicM 

(Jtili se id qnod boneKum esset 

Nunqoam non pneferre 
Aperte et palam profitebatnr 

Oraton 

Vario et vebementi et volnbili 

Qui exemploram e commoni vita 

£t hiatoria depromptoram copia 

Sententianim luminibos 

£z intima pbilosophia baustanira 

Ponderibus verborum seqaentinm ret penitos perspectas- 

Vdltu item gestu voee qus significarent ingenue 

Quo sensu qnidns pvonnadasset 

Miiam aibi audientiam fiidebat 

£t tummam aneforitateiB at^ncfidem conciliabat 

SimpUds veritatis cultori 

Qui sermonis et morum snavitate 

Menkes snonun aUicere malebat 

Qnam arrogantia perinngere 

Fraodis omnino et cmdelitatis 

Acenrimo inimico 

Ubertatis qua decoit fortissimo Tindici 

Sirenno qua licait soasori pacia 

Civi amantisiimo patria 

£t magit spectaoti ad memoriam posteritatib 

' £t consentientem bonorum laodem. 

Quam fragilem et cadncam pmaentis temporis gratiam 

Homini ita consiliomm qus considerate soscepisset tenad 

Ut 86 potonten sni at sitd.constantem 

VOL. XXXIX. CU31. NO. LXXVIII. R 
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In ntudmis rdrum asperitatibus praitaret 

Ita decore et moderate honoribus inserviepdis parato 

Ut neqve inyideret cuiquara rivalinm saonini 

Neqoe benevolentiam eoram qai dignitati ipsim faverend 

Bland itiia et asseutationibuB captaret 

Ita ad clementiam et maniuetudinem 

Vel a natara sic facto vel nsa instituto 

Ut nihil humani a se alienum esse statueret 

Qui vixit ann. lvii. mens. vii. dieb. xxi. 

Becessit Id. Septembr. Anno Sacro k .dccc.vi. 

£t cum frequentia non usitata 

Amicoram ex anfmo dolentium 

Conditos est in hac ecclesia 

VI. proxim. Id. Octobr. 

Rex Senatusque Britannicus 

H. M. P. P. P. jusserunt. 



Carolo Jacobo Fox 

Viro 

Simplici integro innocenti 

Oratori 

Qui de roaximis rebus potuit 

Composite ornate graviter animoseque dicere 

Civi 
Politics disciplinae quam a majoribus acceperal 

Peritissimo 

In tuenda libertate .acerrimo 

£t conciliandae pacis 

Inter reges ambitione discordes 

Nunquam non studioso 

Hanc columnam 

P. P. C. 

Gulielmus Cliaroberlajne 

Anno Sacro m.dccc.x. 



Viro Optimo 

Jacobo Martin 

Com eetate jam ingraveacente 

A publicis negotiis 

Qoibus in Senatu Bricannico 

Per triginta annos diligentissime.interfueraC 

Sua sponte secemisset 

Theokberienses qui in sofiragiis ferendis 

Honori ejus fi&Tere consueverant 

In testimonium grati animi 

Quo singularem ejus in patriam amorem 

£t exploratam erga se fidem prosequebantur 

Argenteum hoc poculum 

LL.D. DD. 
Anno Sacro m.dccc.yii. 



Extra parietem orientalem sepultus jacet 

Matthjeus Raine 

Schols Hartfordiensis annos x. amplias prseceptor 

Ecclesiae Sancti Joannis de Stanwick xzxviii. vicarius 

Parochiae de Kirbj Wiske rector xxii. 

Sasoepta vitae munera 

Cuncta diligeiiter admodom ezplevit 

Maritus probus libenlis pater 
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SiTcnaiia magister 

£t ia tnd«Bdi9 lin^naroiB •km^qtMi pMitiMmii 

Mafutvalqa integer 

Paitor fideUifiaiw 

Natus ¥▼• Kal. Octobr. ABnoGhffisti m»b^.sxviii« 

Deceaiift vii. U. Novenibr. m»oc«c.vi. 

Juytn eonqviMoit fifthen 

Quam 9s boncata 4e Vm^j in ooaiilatv C«mbri« 

Stim oqund^iii oxpnai 4wiit 

V. Kalf Mail A* C» ic.iMxi.i.yi« 

Muliereni pradentin plua <}aain rooHebri instructam 

Pietate erga Denm parentes marituni liberot egregia 

Juita in aoperioreB paTe8<|ae obaexrantia 

Singnlari em afflictoi haroanitaie 

Moribus vera ChiiBtianis incomipta fide 

Nata it: Kal. Jtmli A. C. m.dcc.xziii. 

Obiit Tii. Kal. JuUi M.DCce.iii. 

Havete parentes dilectissimi sint 

Anina nostra ▼obiacani 

£. M. et I. R. PP. 



RicAiioo Ponaov, A.M. 

BaalODS in agro Noiitdcienai oiiiHi4o 

Et in ScboU Etonenn 

Collegu bmoice quonidiun socio 

£t lioguii GnBCs w Acaclenia CSaati^brigiensi 

Pot XV. annofl pro£Btfoii 

Qui dcfieapit vii^ tCM- Pf tobr* 

AnnQ Domini v.DcqOf vin. 

£t in boQ BtceUv conditoa «# t 
MaiPfter socM<|Q0 pneidicti o^llegii 

Una cmn ^oadeoi alaomi*. 

Omaiiim geoatnm atque gvdipnin 

H. M. peciiniaoollata 

P.CC. 

Infi^t in boc riro 

MvMm etvceopdita Utt^r* 

£gregia ia;m inde a pueritia indoles ingenii 

Summa in omQibos stodiis ad qn^B inci^uit 

Dillgentia et singnlare aciiinen 

Firma et prope iner^bllis 

Remn ac feiboi'inn neinoria 

Facetiarnm qoidam lepos 

Non modo ad snperlram jndidnm 

Intelligentiam et doctorom 

Vermn etiam ad popnlarem sensnin 

Mirifioe accommodatUB 

In ern^do et identidem instaptando 

Qoicquid rel sita Tetaptatia olinitnm 

Vel defonnatom incoria librarionim 

Din in codicibus niann ezaratis delitniastt 

Acerrima et aoimi et ocnloram adei 

In proprietatibns 

Tnm pedestrui tufn poSfKi s^rmonis 

Exqqinte cogHate^iui eood^pdip 
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EtTenibu 

Qai in dnantticis ▼etemm operibas reperiuntHr 

Ad certMD ntionis 

Atone xmoB nonnam dirigendiB 

Teretes et religioMB aures 

Tanta deniqoe in Greda et Lattnis acriptohbus 

Corrigendit atqae ezplicandii 

Subtilitaa et elegantla 

Ut Bentleio in re critica primas tenenttf 

Pononas jnre ac merito videretar 

In aecnndis praeclaxe consistere. 



RoBEBTO Skitb, A.M. 

Coll. Regal, apod Cantabrigienaei 

Quondam iodo 

JurisconaiUto de plmrimis 

£t dnbaa Britannids et Ade incolis 

B.M. 

Viro ob ingenii vim insitam 

Ob mnltam et ezquisitam doctrinam 

Ob lententiaa in veTdbosLatine scriptis 

Uberes atqae argntaa 

Sine dndnnis facoque puerili 

Ob genus orationis in agendia cauais 

Nod captioaom et veteratorium 

Sed forte Tiiile vehemena 

Et qua res postulaverit 

Magnificam etiam ac splendid am 

Ob gradtatem aermonia familiaris 

Lepore et facetiis jucundisaime conditam 

A_ Ob fidem homanitatemque 

In dta inatituoida 

Et in maximis negotiis procuiandis 

Altitudinem animi singularem 

Cum fama multis liberaliter eraditia noto 

Turn ania omnibua cariadmo 

Hunc librum 

D.D. 

Samuel Parr 

Quarto Kal. Decemb. Anno Sacro M.ncccxr. 



Com Alexander RuadsB Imperator 

Menf. Jan. Anno Sacro m.dccc.xiv. 

Oxonium inriieret 

Se suamque sororem unice amatam 

In Collegio Mertonensi 

Voluit excipi hospitio 

Quod ne posteri neacirent 

Studiose atqae honorifice iis commodatam 

Custoa sociique ejusdem coUegii 

Hanc tabellam marmoream 

Posnerunt. 



GuLiELMus Jesse, AJM. 
Collegii aacroaanctas Trinitatis apud Oxoniensea 

Olim alumnua 

Comiti de Glaacuo a sacria 

RibbtafordisB in comiutn Vigom. 
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£t Dowlens in comitatn Sftlop. rector 

Hujua ecdeaiflB in qua coaditas e«t 

Vicarim perpetuus 

£t condonator pomeridianiis 

Visit annos lxxvx. mens. vxii. dies ztii« 

Virerat 

Justus integer reUeiosus 

Qui 

Cum sibi consdus esset se Evangelio 

Sincere conatanterque credere 

£t Deum habere in quo 

Omnem spem salutis aterna defigeret 

Mente qua Christianum decebat tranquiUa 

Vitam cum morte commatavit 

Tiioesimo die Decembris Anno Sacro x.dccc.zit. 

Pastoris optime de se meriti 

Grate memeres 

Eft aperantes fore 

Ut 8UUS esset idem qui iltins ezitus 

Auditores ejus atque 'amici 

Hoc monimentnm ponendun curat emnt. 



GuLiBLMO RofboB 

VIro 

Multiplici et exquisita doctpna 

Integritate singalari 

£t summa non solum vits et nators 

Sed sermonis etiam comitate 

Frsdito 

Hunc librom 

Qaem a prenobili et pererudito 

Amico Buo 

Georgio Henrico, Barone de Holland 

Paulo antea acceperat 

D.D. 

Sakubl Pabb 

♦lAIAS KAI ETN0IA3 XAPIN 

Kal, Decemb. Anno Sacro m*dccc.zv. 



Tbomx Arnold, M.I). 
Viro integerrimo tanctissimo - 
Grscis atque Latinis litteris erudite 
Et optimis philosophis dlsdplinis institute 

Qui 

Cum in hoc oppido per lix. annos medicinam 

Scienter ac perite fiictitastet 

Et prflBcipne ad curationem hominum 

Ex insania laborantium incubuisset 

Deceuit iv« Non. Septembr. Anno Domini m.occc«zvi, 

^tat. LXXT. 

Et magnum sui dedderium 

Ap«d omnes bonos reliquit 

Maria conjux ejus supexstes 

Hoc monimentum contm Totum posuit. 



CaBOLO Fox TOWNSBBND 

Honotatiisimi viri Johannis Townshend filio 



8iS \'€UmidBl Estrmtsfnun 



Hbjvi eoliegii Alnmao 

Adohwcenti oftnnaniai arti«tai sUidiis cradito 

Sodali ob ■oaiiHtBa Mnsonit et moram aroabili 

Qui vint tauMM xxi. bmhim iz. dies v. 

Decflwit !▼• N«ii. ApiiL Anno Saero m.dccc.xvii . 

CanttbrigienBeB soi 

H. M» Um M. ponendnm cntaTemnt. 



GvusLMvt BiirvBT, S. T. P. 

LondiBinatus 
Et in Scbola HanonoMi 
litterifi Iramaaioritet imbatiM 

In bocooUegio 

Scholaria aocii totMis officiii 

For annoa zxvii. 

Caaralateiatisfedt 

PoBtea cnni a Johanne Cemitie de Westmoreland 

in Hibenia vegis locvn tenflnte 

Habitas eaaet iinice dignos 

In aedem episcopalon 

Corcagiensem primo deinde Clonensem 

Evectoa eat 

Integiitate ei innocentia nngiilari prseditof 

B.ecte idem et toaviter vitam egit 

Difficile at esaet jadicare 

tJtrom anud magis doctiinam 

Multiplicem illam et siuttilem venerarentur 

An monan felidtatem et comitatem diligerent 

Vizii ann. lxzit. mena. xii. dies xxiii. 

Deceattt Anno Smto 

m.ik:cc.zx. 



Hoc monimentum poaitam est 
Ez nhima rolontate 

Ou!t.IBLMI BEimKT, S.T. P. 

Qm 

Laadininataa 

Et in Schol&Hanoviaiai litteria hnmaiiioribus imbutas 

In faoe eollegio 

ScMlMiaiocii et tntoaria offieiia 

Per annos xxtzx. 

Gomnlate aatiifocit 

Poatea tarn a JaaoDe Comite de Westmoreland 

Is Hibeiaiik icfis locam tenente 

Habitaa asset nnica dignas 

Qai A lacris ei et ab epistoUs aecictis easet 

In sedem miscopRlera 

Corcag i— ae m deinde Clonensem evectus est 

Integritate et iniaocentia singakori praeditus 

Recte idem et snariteT fitam egit 

Dt difficile easet judicue 

Utmm amici magis doctrinam ejus 

Mnltiplioem et ezqoisitam renerarentur 

JUjt momm eomitatrm anfanomque 

In 'iBbs Mtibvirfuhti diflgviMt 
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Vixit aon. lxxiv. mens. iif. dies xzif i. 

Decessit kvii. Kal. Aug. 

Anno Sacro m.dccc.zz. 

£t PlumstedisB in agro CantieBsi 

Conditus est. 



Samoeli Parr 

Ut sae com illo aniicitiaB 

Indicium aliqood ezUret 

Hanc Aristophanis editionem prkcipem 

Testamento legavit 

Samuel Romilly 

Fuit hie vir 

Altitudine quadam animi prsditus 

£t ad amabilem illam gravitatis 

Cum facilitate conjunctionem 

Vita et moribus comprobandara 

Unice idoneus 

A philosophia historia et usa 

Ad causa s turn forenses tum senatorias 

Cumulate instractus 

In dicendi genere non veteratorio^ aut declamatoiio 

Sed forti et virili ezcellens praiclare 

Omni ab iuvidia et arrogantia 

Vacuus atque integer 

A sevf ritate in reos abhorrens 

Mitis et misericoiB in calamitosos 

Prudens ad consilia 

Propositi tenaz 

Idemque ob singalarem 

In parentes conjugem atque liberos pietatem 

Et insignem ad mazimaro laudem 

Patriae amorero 
Bonis omnibus merito carissimus. 



Henrico Brougham 

Causae suae contra veteratores 

Aperbe et aspere accusantes 

Patrono 

Orati et Tehementi et diserto et fidelt 

Hunc librum 

Grati animi MNHM02YN0N dedit 

Carolina 

Georgii Quarti Regis Britanniantm 

Conjuz 

A judicibus erga se ream iniquis 

Contumeliose in jus vocata 

Ab officiis multorum 

Quos flatu prospero fortunas usa 

Bene merendo sibi devinctos esse 

Crediderat 

Inopinato deserta 

A consiliariis purpuratis 

Domino serrlentibus 

Fondiswme prodita 

Sed a scelere omnino pura 

II. Decembr. m.dccc.xxiii* 
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Mrs. Sarah Anne Wynne, 
The ingeniouB and beloved daughter 

Of Samuel and Jane Parr, 

Was born at Stanmore in MiddleBOz, 

Dec. Slst, 1X72, 

Died at Hatton, July 8th, 1810, 

And was interred on the 18th in this chancel. 

Between the remains of her sister 

Catharine Jane Parr 

And her third daughter Madalina Wynne, 

Who departed this life, May 26th, 1810, 

Aged two years, eight months, and nine days. 



On Dr. Johnson's Monument, in St. Paul's. 

To E. Maloue, Esq. 

"Eptf Tcpalvct itMov ^trrdrTi Bwv, I'bese, dear Sir, are the words of a 
writer of whom, as compared with your Deus in dramatic writing, 
William Shakspeare, I have often said, what Qnintilian with equal 
wisdom and felicity says of Virgil compared with Homer, that he is 
second indeed, but ita secundns, ut primo sit propior, quam tertio. If 
Dr. Joe Warton were at your elbow, he would be cymplaining that 
iEschylus has confounded a little the mythological and the physical 
properties of contention, and I should produce twenty instances from 
t|ie best classical writers who have done the same. But, criticism 
apart, [ mean to say that, as we dispnfe to little purpose, it is high 
time for me receptui canere. I wish, indeed, on this and every other 
occasion, to retreat like Ajax, ivrpowaXifSfityos, But, after the conces- 
sions 1 have made to your wishes, I think that you will allow me in 
discussinfi: matters with such men as yourself and Sir W. Scott not to 
be /Ji^xvi iuc6(njroy. My judg:ment in favor oft probabilis is unmoved, and, 
I believe, immovable. But, as I cannot persuade you and some other 
valuable men to think with me, I have altered the passage finally; 
and, so far as good I^atin or just description may be concerned, I have 
altert d it satisfactorily to myself. Here it stands, — 

Poetae luminibus sententiarum 
et ponderibus verborum admirabili. 

This I hope is honeyed enough for your taste, and solid enough for 
your appetite. Sir W. Scott was scared at the possible objections of 
Reverend and Right Reverend hypercritics. Well, as I am in a yield- 
ing humor, I will pay some attention to the squeamishness of weak 
brethren. As they may think, or fear l^st others should think, that 
there is some lurking taint of Heathenrsm in aitnwv ix fioKdpwyy and as 
they may not suppose the expression sufficiently purified by Johnson's 
prucible, I altered the first part by substituting ii^ tuucdpttrffi irdvety. And 
nbw, dear Sir, they must allow that iiaid^afri is a very sound orthodox 
word for the blessed in beavet^ among whom Johnson is represented 
as wishing for the merited reward of bis labors. 

Since you have obligingly taken so much trouble about the contents 
of the inscription, 1 must beg the favor of you to take a great deal more 
in having it well executed as to the form and position of the words, let- 
ters, stops, &c. For my part 1 have but little confidence either in the 
statuaries, or the auxiliaries of statuaries, where Greek and Latin are 
concerned. But, I am myself a very fastidious and a very anxious 
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man on these matters, and I feel my credit interested in having a Latin 
epitaph engraved according to due classical form. Besides, we have 
known a Greek line, and Greek words, were sometimes formidable, 
even to Greek engravers. Monsieur Le Roy has made a pleasant mis- 
take by following Wheler and Spon, who followed the engraver, who 
did not follow the writer. In a Greek inscription found in a temple at 
Athens, Le Roy prints *A9))you itpxny^^y and, like a true Frenchman 
under the old government, he supposes the words to mean the Athe- 
nian nohlesuy who had dedicated the inscription to Augustus. Alas, 
the Athenians were pure democrats when this inscription was made, 
and the Frenchman's blunder arose from the original mistake of the 
engraver, who, in the penultimate letter, put an alpha for a delta. If 
my unrelenting detestation of the present war, in its principles, con- 
duct, &c., should ever bring me to the Old Bailey to be tried for high- 
treason, I beg of yon not to produce this letter as a proof of my aver- 
sion to aristocracy ; for, before such a judge as Baron Eyre, I should 
plead in vain that I told the tale as a warning, and that this warning 
was given out of my zeal for having all things done well for the me- 
mory of Dr. Johnson, who, if living, would have been the prince of 
aristocrats. To speak seriously, — engravers must be watched. Scrip- 
tori rccte Vivendi gravissimo, J have altered into, — Magistro virtutit 
gravissimo, for the purpose, as I told you, of shortening and lightening 
the inscription. In all these things I give way ^ictl>»^ ^cko^t^ 7c 9v/i^. 
And must I blush for having done what even the »^c(/>cXir/cp^a Zci»$ is 
represented as doing in old Homer? You will expunge probabili 
poetse, and praeceptori reote vivendi gravissimo, and bid the engraver 
follow the paper which you will receive on the same day this comes to 
you. 1 have enclosed it to our friend Mr. Courtenay. I am, dear Sir, 
your very respectful, obedient servant, S. Parr. 

To Dr. Parr. 
My dear Sir, June 2, 1796. 

I am still, as I at first was, an advocate for probabilis, nor do I much 
fancy the Iwninibus et panderibus. The Literary Club may decide as 
they choose ; but Ernesti explains the word, ^t placet, prohatur, which 
might satisfy even daintier ears. I told yon that a commentary would 
be necessary. 

But you have never favored me with a copy of the whole. Pray let 
me have it twws rdxurra. 

At Sir William Scott I am surprised. As to dilettanti scholars, 
they seldom have my wonder. I met Seward a few days ago, and gave 
my most decided opinion in fovor oi prchahili*, which had staggered 
him. 

The purpose of writing, to be sure, is to be understood; but a Latin 
inscription in St. Paul's is not meant to be addressed to every-day 
. readers. I stick to prohabilis ; but pray let me see the whole. 

As you have a Placcius in view, whenever a book in return for Prls- 
cian strikes you, let me hear, and I will thankfully make good my 
moiety of the exchange. Adieu, my dear Sir, 

Ever afifectionately and truly yours, C. Burney. 

P. S. I write in great baste. [Vol. 4, p. 702.] 
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SELECTIONS 

From PSYCHE, or Songs on Butterflies, Sgc. By 
T. H. Bayly, Esq. Translated into Latin, by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham. 



I. 

I'm a volatile thing, with an exquisite wing. 

Sprinkled o*er with the tints of the rainbow ; 
All the Butterflies swarm to behold my sweet form, 

Though the Grubs may all vote me a yain beau. 
I my toilet go through, with my rose-water dew, 

And each blossom contributes its essence ; 
Then all fragrance and grace, not a pltime out of place, 

I adorn the gay world with my presence — 
In short, you must know, 
I'm the Butterfly Beau. 

At first I enchant a fair Sensitive plant, 

Then I flirt with the Pink of perfection : 
Then I seek a sweet Pea, and I whisper ; ^* For thee 

I have long felt a fond predilection.'' 
A Lily I kiss, and exult in my bliss. 

But I very soon search for a new lip ; 
And I pause in my flight to exclaim with delight, 

" Oh ! how dearly I love you, my Tulip !" 
In short, you must know, 
I'm the Butterfly Beau. 

Thus for ever I rove, and the honey of love 

From each delicate blossom I pilfer ; 
But though many I see pale and pining for me, 

I know none that are worth growing ill for : 
And though I mast own, there are some that I've known, 

Whose external attractions are splendid ; 
On myself I must dote, for in my pretty coat 

All the tints of the garden are blended — 
In short, you must know, 
I'm the Butterfly Bean. 

1. 

Res sum levicnla, nitidissima ala, 

Iridisque refulgeo luce : 
Visum me propferant quotqnot Psychae volant, 

Rideant licet omnes Erucas. 
Me rite como, rosae rore lavo, 

Flos et quisque mi praebet odores ; 
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ft 

Elegans, agilis, curatisque comis 
Turn mirandus intermeo flures — 
Scitote enim me 
Bellulissimum esse. 

Mimosam in primis levibas pefo alls, 

Mox Caryophylla salato : 
Dein Pisa qusero, dicens; " Vos denmoy 

Ceterisqae praeceilere puto." 
Liliumque osculor, basioque fraor, 

Donee nova spectaro label la ; 
mine tune avolo, laetus et clamito, 

" Tu> Tulipa, mi sola palchella"— 
Scitote enim me 
Bellulissimum esse. 

Sic erro levis, «t cuj usque floris 

Spolia ampla sic refero mella: ' 

Clamat nemo de me *' lo triumpbe/' 

Licet ambiat plurima bella. 
Nonnullas, fateor, ego ad tempus sequor, 

Nitor exterus quas decoravit; 
Memetipsum at amem, cujus omne vestem 

Quod in hortulo splendet ornairit — 
Scitote enim me 
Bellulissimum esae. 



II. 

My own Blue Bell ! my pretty Blue Bell ! 
I never will rove where Roses dwell : 
My wings you view of your own bright hue. 
And oh ! never doubt that my heart's true blue ! 
Though oft I own, I have foolishly flown 
To peep at each bud that was newly blown; 
I now have done with folly and fun, 
For there's nothing like constancy under the sun. 
My own Blue Bell ! my pretty Blue Bell I 
I never will rove where Hoses dwell : 
My wings you view of your own bright hue, 
And oh ! never doubt that my heart's true blue ! 

iSome Belles are Blues, invoking the muse, 
And talking of vast intellectual views ; 
Their crow-quiH's tip in the ink they dip. 
And tbey prate with the lore of a learned lip: 
Blue bells like these may be wise as they please, 
But I love my own Blue Bell that bends in the breeze 
Pride passes her by — but she charms my eye 
With a tint, that resembles the cloudless sky. 
My own Blue Bell I my pretty Blue Bell ! 
I never will rove where Roses dwell : 
My wings you view of your own bright hue, 
And oh ! never doubt that my hearths true blue / 
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2. 

O Campanula ! mea Campanula ! 
Mi in posterum nulla yisetur Rosa : 
En ! tui similes gero pennas ales, 
Cordique fixo stat colore fides ! 
Seduxit saepe nova gemmula me — 
Fasso mibi, Campanula, ah ! ignosce. 
y aletote, joci ; tuque, Moria, abi ; 
Melius nil enim fide visum est soli. 
O Campanula! mea Campanula! 
Mi in posterum nulla visetur Kosa: 
En ! tui similes gero pennas ales^ 
Cordique fixo stat colore fides ! 

Sunt eampanad ^ qusedam caerti2<?, 
Quae de mente crepant litteratissime : 
Atramento plumam mersant summam, 
Garriuntque quod veneritin buccam. 
Sapiant istas perplurime ! 
Capit aura quassata Campanula me : 
Praeterit fastus ; at mi oculus 
Recreatur bis sudi coloribus. 
O Campanula ! mea Campanula ! 
Mi in posterum nulla visetur Rosa : 
En ! tui similes gero pennas ales, 
Cordique fixo stat colore fides ! 



III. 



Each bower has beauty for me, 

There's a charm in each blossom that blows ; 
Andy if absent the Lily should be, 

I shall do very well with the Rose : 
If Roses are not in the way, 

I'll fly to a Hyacinth soon ; 
And I never will quarrel with May, 

For wanting the Roses'of June. 
No ! no 1 'tis my pleasure to chase 

Each pretty bud under the sun : 
Why should I insult the whole race, 

By a silly selection of one ? 

I love each exotic, that deigns 
In a climate like this to expand ; 

And my heart its affection retains 
For the bloom of my dear native land : 



^ Quidni et hoc verbo ejusmodi feminas denotemus, utpote qus sonitum tantam 
pleramque edant P Noane in mentem nobis aliquando venit pro yoce GalHca 
oelleSf deleta litera e, substituere beUa f Inde porro, tmesi qoadam artificiosa, 
quod roiretnr lector, camTpwH'Ula ; eodem prorsos modo, quo Blue'BeHea ! (Mart, 

SCRIBL.) 
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In saninier*8 gay mansions I dwell ; 

And since summer so soon will be past, 
Thongh I love ber first bud very well, 

I have love in reserve for her last. 
Yes ! yes ! 'tis my pleasure to chase 

Each pretty bud under the sun : 
Why should I offend the whole race 

fiy a silly selection of one ? 

8. 

Hortns roibi quisque placet, 

Est flosculus quisque suavis ; 
Et Lilio absente, lubet 

Memet recreare Rosis : 
Extemplo Hyacinthum sequor, 

Yaganti si Rosa desit ; 
Nee Maio de mense qneror. 

Quod Juniam baud genuit. 
Ah ! non ; mihi est volupe 

Omnem lig^rire florem : 
Unum seligens stoiide, 

Totum genus cur irritem ? 

Flos quisque mi ridet, oris . 

Qui hospes in his vigeat ; 
Nee floribus in patrils 

Est, qui mihi non rideat : 
Domum mihi g^ata praebet 

^stas — celeris sed abit ! — 
Et gemmula prima placet. 

Nee ultima non placuit. 
Sic est — mihi est volupe 

Omnem ligurire florem : 
Unnm seligens stolide, 

Totum genus cur cruciem ? 



IV. 

Oh no : we never mention her ! 

Her name is never heard : 
My lips are now forbid to speak 

That once-familiar word. 
From sport to sport they hurry me. 

To banish my regret ; 
And, when they win a smile from me. 

They think that I forget. 

They bid me seek in change of scene 

The charms, that others see : 
But, were I in a foreign land, 

TheyM find no change in me. 
rris true, that I behold no more 

The valley where we met ; 
The hawthorn-tree no more I see-:- 

But how can I forget? 



} 
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They tell me, she is happy now, 

The gayest of the gay ; 
They say, that she forgets me — but 

I heed not what they say. 
Like me, perhaps, she struggles with 

Each feeling of regret : 
But, if she once has loved like me, 

She never can forget. 

4. 

Ah ! ejus nnnquam mentio ftt, 

De ilia siietur : 
Nomen — tarn notnm olim — fan 

Hand mi conceditur. 
Ad varies me lusus trahunt, 

Ne defleam sortem ; 
Kt sicubi subrisero, 

Crednnt immemorem. 

Loco mutato ut gaudeam, 

Par ceteris, monent : 
At, ut peregre absim, me 

Mutatum nil cement. 
Convallem, qua eonvenlmus, 

Frustra quidem quaere, 
Fagumque :-^at obliviscier 

Ah ! quo quoam modo ? 

Illara felicem praedicant, 

Iramo alacerrimam ; 
Nostrumque — at baud putavero — 

Affirmant oblitam. 
Premit dolorem forsitan, 

Ut nos ; amaverit 
At ut nos, obliviscier 

Ah ! nunquam poterit. 



The ANCIENT FRAGMENTS; containing what 
remains of' the Writings of Sanchoniatho, Berosus, 
Abt/denus, Megasthenes, and Manet ho; also the 
Hermetic Creed, Sgc. Translated by J. P. Cory, 
Esq. Fellow of Caius Coll. Cambridge. London, 
W. Pickering, 1828. 

We remember an occasion, on which the authority of Moses 
was questioned by a village lawyer, who never failed, when 
opportunities were oifered, to advocate infidelity or atheism. 
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At length the gravity of a parish priest was disturbed by such 
contempt of religion ; but being more disposed to rely on the 
opinions of others than to urge his own^ he roughly demanded 
an authority for atheism, as ancient and respectable as Moses. 
The challenge was no sooner given than accepted^ as the omen 
of a jsignal triumph. " Yes," retorted the civilian, " Sancho- 
niatho is as ancient ; and he assures us, from undoubted records, 
that the world wa^ the effect of wind acting on matter. Now 
what Sanchoniatho says must be true ; for his name implies 
that he was * a hver oftruthJ '^ ' But '* who is Sanchoniatho ?** 
was the general inquiry; when, much to our surprise, we 
learned that this redoubted name might signify ^* a rock prepared 
for an assJ*^ " Hence," continued the divine, *' if Sanchoniatho 
is the rock, on which atheism is founded, the drowsy animal, for 
whom it was prepared, represents the atheist ; and long may 
he enjoy an authority, which obtains him such a flattering dis* 
tinction." 

Now, when a name is subject to such conflicting etymologies, 
we may expect some difference of opinion on the fragments of 
an ancient author, who describes the origin of the world and 
the primitive condition of man. Accordingly, several eminent 
writers, being influenced by prejudice, have rejected Sancho- 
niatho as a fictitious character, and his pretended fragments as 
an artful forgery. Others also, who were biassed by particular 
studies, have determined to see nothing in this Phoenician history 
but a corruption of the works of Moses. When, therefore, we 
opened Mr. Cory's publication, we expected to find a disquisi- 
tion oil the evidence alleged by each party, or at least some 
notice of a learned and not uninteresting controversy. In this 
expectation, however, we have been greatly disappointed. For 
though Mr. Cory professes some slight examination of his 
author, his illustrations are confined exclusively to the works of 
Cumberland ; for whose theories, however wild and extravagant, 
he is not responsible. Or when more ample information is re- 
quired, we are referred to the " inimitable works of Mr. Faber 
and Bryant," as conclusive authority in matters of remote anti- 
quity. Now though we respect the memory of Mr. Bryant, as 
a learned and ingenious author, his theories are far from satis- 
factory, being generally founded on loose and extravagant ety- 
mologies. And as to Mr. Faber, the other idol of Mr. Cory's 
den, particular studies have acquired such influence over his 

' Euseb. Praep. Evang. I. i. c. 9. p. 31. Bocbart, Geog. Sacr. p. 771. 
' Ursious de IZoroastre, &c. p. 185. 
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opinions^ that every subject, which attracts his ootice, imbibe* 
the color of his ruling prejudice. Hence instead of theory re- 
sulting from a patient investigation of facts, these latter are dis- 
torted with singular temerity to suit a preconceived hypothesis. 
In shorty Mr. Faber's flights through the chaos of mythology 
are so bold and unsubdued by judgment^ thai he sinks beneath 
the pressure of its contending elements ; and consequently^ he 
is not a guide, whose footsteps can be followed in the dark re- 
cesses of antiquity. And as Mr. Cory's authorities are few, so 
bis own remarks are barren and unsatisfactory. When, for in- 
stance, he informs us, that Sanchoniatho was the most ancient 
author of the heathen world, he neglects to add in what age he 
florished. Now Mr. Cory must know, that if the antiquity of 
an author depends on the a^ra, at which he lived, the former must 
remain doubtful as long as the latter is unsettled. Hence, 
instead of indeterniinate assertions without proof, it would have 
been better to prefix a short notice of the probable age, at 
which Sanchoniatho lived. For if the intrinsic value of his 
work consists in its remote antiquity, it is a matter of consider- 
able importance, whether the author was contemporary with 
Gideon, or florished at the later epochs of David and Nabo- 
nassar. But when chronological objections have been raised, 
affecting the genuineness of his history, such inquiries become 
indispensable in an editor. It was, therefore, with some sur- 
prise, that we found no notice taken of objections, as if the 
authenticity of Sanchoniatho's fragments was beyond suspi- 
cion. 

Nor are we disposed to accord with Mr. Cory, in the pro- 
priety of publishing a Greek work, in any other than a Greek 
form. It may be irksome to an editor to accentuate a Greek 
author, and more difficult than irksome to amend the corrup- 
tions, which time or ignorant transcribers have made in a ma- 
nuscript. But we maintain, without fear of contradiction, that 
an editor should attempt both ; for otherwise, he either pub- 
lishes an imperfect work, or leaves his author unintelligible. 
Mr. Cory, however, having advocated a method, to which we 
object, shall speak for himself, that our readers may judge,^ how 
far he is justified, in neglecting the most essential parts of an 
editor's duty. 

^' But in no case have t presamed to alter without antbority ; and 
where neither the margin nor Eusebius afforded that, I have permitted 
the error to stand as I found it. The alteration of a single letter would 
sometimes correct a gross grammatical mistake ; yet at the same time, 
by retaining the letters as they stand, and making a different division 
of them into words, a different meaning may be elicited. This work 
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being a mere collection of quotations, I have not deviated from the 
usual method of quoting without the points. In most cases we make , 
no use of them ; in some instances^ their introduction might stamp one 
particular signification on certain passages, in which two, widely dif- 
ferent, present themselves; but where so much uncertainty prevails, 
every person must be at liberty to accent as he pleases, or to divide the 
words as best may suit his purpose. To introduce the accents generally, 
and to omit them in those sentences, which have a double import, and 
in which they might assist us to determine the meaning ; in short, to use 
them, where they are of no use, and to omit them, where they might be 
turned to some account, would be an eccentricity more needing an 
apology, than the course I have ventured to pursue." 

Now we were not aware that it was usual in works of learning 
to leave errors, without attempting a cure. For the illustrious 
examples which Mr. Cory's university has afforded — the names 
of Bentley and of Porson — were sufficient, we conceive, to re- 
commend the contrary practice, as more becoming the united 
character of an editor and scholar, llie reason assigned for 
departing from it in the present instance is one, which, being ap- 
plicable to all classical publications, proves the impropriety of 
allowing an exception. The duty of an editor consists in cor- 
recting grammatical mistakes, whether depending on the altera- 
tion of a single letter, or resulting from the syntactical disagree- 
ment of the different parts of a sentence. Now we know, as 
well as Mr« Cory, that a different meaning is the consequence 
of such corrections ; and well it is so, for without them the 
sentence, being ungrammatical, has scarcely any meaning at all. 
flence, if the real meaning of an author can only be obtained 
by knowing the construction of his sentences, it was the duty of 
Mr. Cory to adjust them with such accuracy and precision, that 
his meaning might be clearly understood : nor is it customary, 
as Mr. Cory conceives, to omit the accents in quotations, and 
much less in works forming a collection of fragments. Mr.' 
Bryant, our countryman, is a late example : but for this, among 
other inaccuracies, he has been severely censured by foreign 
critics. The argument also, by which Mr. Cory attempts to 
justify the omission, if generally admitted, would encourage a 
faulty pronunciation. No language can be read or pronounced 
without accents : hence the authors who disapprove of the 
accents preserved by the Greek grammarians, are compelled to 
employ others, derived either from their own or the Latin lan- 
guage, ii, therefore, accents of some sort or other must be 
used, we see no justifiable reason for omitting them when pe- 
culiar to a language, and leaving others to be substituted, per 
accidens^ at variance with its genius and character. 

Having made some general observations on the method 
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^hich Mr. Cory hat adopted^ it remains that \re should notice 
the matter selected for publication. The first, then, is the 
fragment of a Phoenician history, long buried in the ruins of 
Oriental literature. It professes to account for the origin of 
the world and the production of mankind, whose history is 
afterwards continued in a manner brief, but pregnant with curi- 
ous matter. It was written by Sanchoniatho, a priest of Bery- 
tus^ in the reign of Semiramis queen of Babylon, and is said to 
have been translated and published, in the time of Adrian,' by 
Philo Bybliusy a Phoenician Greek. But as several objections 
have been made to its authenticity, it will be necessary, before 
we examine their force, to translate some prefatory observa- 
tions of Eusebius, which Mr. Cory has strangely omitted. 

**Now the errors of Phoenician polytheism are related by 
Sanchoniatho/ a writer of remote antiquity, and older, as some 
say, than the Trojan war. Sanchoniatho, moreover, according 
to their testimony, was commended for the accuracy and trutb 
of his Phoenician history, which Philo Byblius published in the 
form of a Greek translation. These facts are mentioned by 
Porphyry, a writer of the present age, in a virulent treatise 
against the Christians. In this treatise he bears testimony to 
Sanchoniatho, as follows: — * Sanchoniatho, of Berytus, having 
received some records from Hierombaal,^ a priest of the god 
Jevo,* composed a very faithful history of the Jews, which 
agrees exactly with their names of persons and places. His 
tvork, being dedicated to Abibaal the.king of Berytus, was com- 
mended by the king and such persons of his time as were curi- 
ous in the search of truth. The era of Abibaal, as it is proved 
by the succession of the Phoenician kings, is antecedent to the 



» Suidas, voce ^i\a>p "R^fiKios, 

^ Euseb. Pra;p. Evan^. lib. i. c. 9. p. 30 D. 

' Bochart considers that Hierombaal, Jerubbaal, and Jernbbesetb, aro 
diflcrcnt names for the same person. Hence he concludes, that Hie- 
rombaal was Gideon, who was named Jerubbaal. The objection, that 
Hierombaal was a priest of the ^od Jevo, while Gideon was not even a 
Levite, is anticipated by supposing, that a Gentile ignorant of Jewish 
affairs might easily be mistaken ; for the ephod, which Gideon raised 
from the spoils of the enemy in bis own city, was afterwards converted 
into an object of idolatrous worship. Besides, the word D^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
different significations of priests and nobles: in which case Sanchoniatho 
might easily err in making Gideon or Hierombaal a priest. But the 
chrpnological contradictions are so irreconcilable, that Bochart's opi- 
nion must be rejected altogether. — Tide Boch. Geogr. Sacr. p. 774. 
Van Dale Diss, de Sancb. p. 479. 
■ * Boob. Geogr. Sacr. p, 774 sq. 
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Trojan war, and almost approaches to the time of Moses.' 
Now Sanchoniatfao (a name in the Phoenician language signi- 
fying a lover of truth) compiled his history from writings in 



" To prove the antiquity of Sancboniatho, Porphyry mentions two 
contemporary princes, Abibaal and Semiramis. The former he repre- 
sents as living before the Trojan war ; the latter before, or at least at 
the time of the Trojan war; but he supposes both to have approached 
very near to the time of Moses. Hence Porphyry has committed a 
g^ross error in chronology ; for the first Semiramis, who preceded the 
Trojan war, florished 1817 years before the Christian era. Now 
Moses was born B.C. 1611; and consequently, Semiramis preceded 
Moses 206 years. The second Semiramis, according to Herodotus, 
preceded Nitocris by five generations ; and consequently was the wife 
of Nabonassar. Now, according to the famous era of Nabonassar, she 
would flourish B. C. 746. Hence she was' posterior to Moses by 865 
years. With regard to Abibaal, the king of Ber3ftus, no mention of 
such a king occurs in history. Josephus mentions an Abibaal, king 
ofryre, and the father of Hiram, who was contemporary with Solo- 
mon. Hence Abibaal would be coeval with David. In this case he 
preceded Semiramis, the wife of Nabonassar, 309 years, David having 
been chosen king of Israel, B. C. 1055; consequently these epochs 
disagree. The Phoenician annals of Dius and Menander being lost, 
we must recur to conjecture. It is positively asserted by Porphyry, 
that Abibaal, the king of Berjtus, and Semiramis, were contemporaries. 
For this information he was probably indebted to Sanchoniatho's his- 
tory. But it may be asked, how came Sanchoniatho to notice Semi- 
ramis the queen of Babylon, who had no connexion with the Phoeni- 
cians? The answer is satisfactory. A revolution, which destroyed the 
Assyrian empire at Nineveh and shook Asia to its centre, had just 
occurred. I'o its occurrence Semiramis, wilh her husband Nabonas- 
sar, were indebted for the kingdom established at Babylon. Now Pul, 
or Sardanapalus, whose empire at Nineveh was destroyed by the 
Medcs and Babylonians, had pushed his arms to the borders of Phoe- 
nicia, in the reign of Menahem, king of Israel. Hence such changes 
in Assyria might afiect the future prosperity of Phoenicia ; and conse- 
quently would be noticed by a contemporary historian, in a history 
which treated of the Jewish affairs. Such notices are very common. 
We may therefore suppose, in the absence of the Phoenician annals, 
that a king named Abibaal was contemporary with Semiramis, the 
wife of Nabonassar, and all the objections against this disputed history 
disappear. 

The only difficulty remaining, is the association of these two reigns 
with the Trojan war, and their pretended approximation to the time of 
Moses. The siege of Troy being the era when civilisation began to 
dawn in Greece, it became an epoch, which served poets and hiato- 
rians as a memoria technica for other memorable events. Now, knqw- 
ing as we do the artful character of Poi-phyry, we are disposed to con- 
sider these assertions a gratuitous assumption to depreciate the wri- 
tings of Moses. Such assumptions are very common in controversial 
writers ; and few were more likely lo snccecd with the ignorant than 
the present. 
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temples^ and records in the several cities, \vhich he visited. He 
flourished during the reign of Semiramis, queen of Assyria, who 
is stated to have lived before the Trojan war, or at least about 
this time. The works of Sanchoniatho were translated by Philo 
of Bybius into the Greek language.' " Eusebius afterwards 
subjoins some observations, which are taken from Philo's pre- 
face to the first book of his translation. ** Hence Philo^ having 
divided the whole work of Sanchoniatho into nine books, pre- 
faces the first with the following remsixks, verbatim : — 'While 
things were in this state, Sanchoniatho, a man of great know- 
lege and research, being desirous of learning the history of the 
world from its origin, examined the writings of Taautus with 
the greatest diligence ; for he knew, that of all mankind Taautus 
was the first, who invented letters, and began the writing of 
commentaries. Taautus, on whose commentaries he laid the 
foundation of his history, was called by the Egyptians Thoyth, 
by the Alexandrians Thoth, and by the Greeks Hermes.' Hav- 
ing made these observations, Philo reproves the writers, who 
succeeded, for their disregard of truth, in reducing the fables of 
the gods to allegories and physical disquisitions. And then he 
proceeds : — ' But the latest theological writers have rejected the 
events, which occurred at the beginning of things. By invent- 
ing allegory and fable, and by pretending an intimate connexion 
with the phenomena of nature, they instituted mysteries, which 
they involved in such deep obscurity, that one can scarcely dis- 
tinguish what has really happened. But Sanchoniatho having 
met with some secret writings of the Ammonians, which he 
found deposited in their temples, and consequently were not 
known to every one, he employed himself in learning their con- 
tents.' '* 

Hence three objections have been raised : 1st. The lateness 
of publication ' by Philo Bybiius, combined with the silence of 
ancient authors on the existence of such a work as Sancho- 
niatho's, affords a strong presumption of forgery. £ndly. A 
history ^ professing to be written in the reign of Semiramis, 
the wife of Ninus, but which mentions the foundation of 
Tyre, an event at least 227 years later, cannot be genuine. 
Srdly. Taautus,^ Thoth, or Hermes, is described by Sanchonia- 



» Dodweirs Works, 1723, p. 84 sqq. 

' Scalig. in not. ad frag. Gra;c. libro De Emend. Temp. p. 40. Bocfa. 
Geogr. Sacr. p. 776. Stillingf. Origines Sacrse, c. 2. We have shaped 
the objection to meet each case. 

3 Meiners, Hist. Doctr. de vero Deo, torn. i. p. 66. 
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tho as a Phoeniciani though undoubtedly an Egyptian deity. If, 
when we have examined these objections, no positive couclu* 
sions can be drawn in a case of such extreme difficulty, we must 
rest contented with our ignorance, till time has increased our 
knowledge of Phoenician literature and learning. 

Now supposing, that a forgery was committed, the author 
would be actuated by some motive ; ' and consequently, as 
Philo is the only person to whom suspicion attaches, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain, by what motive he could be actuated in so 
difficult an undertaking. The motives usually assigned are, a 
desire of depreciating the writings of Moses, or of preventing 
the progress of Christianity, by overturning idolatry,^ and esta- 
blishing the ancient religion in its stead. 

In the reign of Adrian, when Philo lived,', the Jews were 
engaged in no controversy affecting the antiquity or credit of 
the works of Moses. Since the destruction of Jerusalem and 
their subsequent dispersion, they had ceased to attract the notice 
of their conquerors, who viewed them rather as a monument of 
divine vengeance, than as an object of fear or pity. If their re- 
ligious tenets were opposed to idolatry, they were neither zeal- 
ous nor forward in making proselytes. Hence it is improba- 
ble, that the works of Moses should excite apprehension, as 
tending to subvert prevailing institutions : for being addressed to 
the Jews as a peculiar people, they distinguished them from 
others, by imposing such painful obligations, that few heathens 
would accept them as the condition of obedience. But suppo- 
sing that Philo was actuated by this motive, how could it escape 
the controversial writers in the church, who were as deeply 
interested in the credit of Moses as the Jews themselves ? The 
taunts of Apion and the calumnies of Celsus were scarcely 
published, before they were refuted by Josephus and Origeo. 
Accordingly we must conclude, either that Philo was not -ac- 
tuated by this motive, or that the work, at the time of its publi- 
cation, had not the tendency ascribed to it by modern writers* 

On the other hand, we are ready to admit, that Christianity, 
in the t\me of Adrian, had made considerable progress ; but 
being confined to the lower orders of the people, this progress 
had not sufficiently attracted the rich and powerful, that Philo 
should undertake a work of such prodigious difficulty, as the 
forgery of a Phoenician history. Historians, it is true, in col- 
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lecting their materials, had noticed the origin of Christianity ; 
but they dismissed the religion itself as a pestilent superstition, 
more fit for the scourge of a civil magibtrate, than the grave in- 
quiries of a philosopher : hence few persons of rank or distinc- 
tion in the literary world had embraced it, their prejudices 
having generally led them to confound it with Judaism. But 
supposing, that apprehensions were excited, was the indirect 
method pursued by Philo best calculated to promote his object, 
or one which would occur to a man of common prudence and 
sagacity I If, for instance, he was conscious, that the fables, 
with which the Greeks had loaded their religion, were favorable 
to the cause of Christianity, he would carefully abstain from 
advocating others, of as gross a nature as any in their n^ytholo- 
gical catalogue : for his fraud would not be likely to succeed 
through the side of idolatry, unless his new system of theology 
was purified of the gross superstitions, which disgraced the old. 
fiut what is the fact ? The Phoenician theology, advocated by 
Philo, is as full of fable as any legend in Greece or Egypt. 
What, for instance, can exceed the production of intelligent 
beings' — their starting into life at the sound of thunder^ — the 
Boetylia, or animated stones ' — the star found by Astarte, and 
consecrated at Tyre * — the mutilation of Uranus by Saturn/ 
and the multitude of fables found in Sanchoniatho's history of 
the primitive ages? The Christian could observe nothing in 
such absurd relations calculated to impede the progress of his 
religion : hence he would leave the atheist and idolater to de- 
cide their own quarrels, like the cautious prince, who permits 
his adversaries to waste their strength in contending for some 
adjacent province, that he may obtain an easy prize at their 
expense. 

But though neither of these motives can be attributed to 
Philo, he had an object, no doubt, in translating Sanchonia- 
tho's theology. Now this object is clearly expressed in the 
preface of his work, for which we are indebted to Eusebius. 
if, therefore, Sane honiatho's history confirms. the object avowed 
by its translator, we are bound to believe his assertioi\, that he 
undertook its publication to remove the allegory, with which 
the Greeks had veiled the primitive history of the world. 

But this motive will become more evident, if we consider the 
schism which existed in the heathen world.^ The absurdity of 
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prevailing superstitions being generally admitted,* philosophers 
were divided in opinion. Some explained the gods of tjieir 
country by allegory, in which they represented the active and 
passive causes in nature under the emblem of different divini- 
ties/ These allegorical explanations were employed in the 
mysteries,' and afterwards by the Platonic philosophers, when 
pressed by the objections of the early Fathers. Others ^ more 
candidly avowed, that their national deities were originally men, 
who had obtained divine honours for the services they had ren- 
dered mankind. Evhemerus,^ a Messenian philosopher, sup- 
ported this system in a history of the god^, compiled with infinite 
labour from records and monuments in their different templet* 
Now the motive of Philo being clearly expressed, we may con- 
clude, from his aversion to allegory, that he advocated the theo- 
logical sjstem of Evhemerus ;^ and consequently, that he pub- 
lished the theology of Sanchoniatho to confirm the truth of 
■that philosopher's speculations. Now if this was the case, which 
is highly probable, no motive for forgery existed. We ought^ 
therefore, to be satisfied with the genuineness of this ancient 
liistory, especially considering, that Porphyry is not the only 
-author, by whom it is mentioned ; for Sanchoniatho had been 
previously noticed by Clement of Alexandria,^ as an historian, 
who had written the history of Phoenicia in his native language. 
We admit, that the passage quoted by Cyril does not occur at pre- 
sent in the works of Clement: but as a large portion of the first 
book of the Stromata, and many passages of the surviving eight, 
are lost, we should not be surprised at the omission. Athenasus,' 
also, a writer of prodigious learning, had mentioned Sancho- 
niatho many years before the time of Porphyry. Hence, as 
Philo had no motive for the forgery, the silence of the Greek 
historians may be explained by their ignorance and aversion to 
Oriental literature. Berosus, for instance, is unnoticed by Dio- 
dorus, though Alexander's conquests had introduced his history « 
into Greece. Other names as illustrious would have perished 
in the night of time, but for the care of ecclesiastical writers, 

^ Plat de Rep. lib. ii. p. 99. Bekker. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. 1. 

* Bannier, Mythol. Expliq. torn. i. p. 9. 4to. Goguet de TOrig. des 
Loix, &c. torn. i. p. 395. Orig^. des tons les Cnlles, torn. i. p. 380. 

* Varro, lib. iv. c. 10. 

* Sanch. ap. Euseb. Pra;p. Kvang. lib. i. c. 10. p. 35 D sq. 

' Evhem. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. vi. ad princ. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
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6 Gogact de rOris^. des Loix, &c. torn. i. p. 396. 
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who^ observing the coincidence of sacred and profane history, 
have preserved several precious monuments of antiquity neg- 
lected by the Greek historians. Hence, if Berosus, the his- 
iorian of a nation, which had aimed at universal empire, was un- 
noticed by succeeding writers^ it is not surprising, that Sancho- 
niatho, the annalist of a petty state, should be neglected as a 
philosopher. 

Nor is the chronological ignorance of Porphyry so conclusive 
an objection against the genuineness of this ancient history, as 
Dodwell, and the learned men who have adopted his opinions, 
imagine : for it is not generally understood, that there were two 
queens of the name of Semiramis. The first was the wife of 
Ninus,' the founder of the Assyrian empire at Babylon; and the 
second preceded Nitocris, the wife of the great Nebuchadnezzar, 
by five generations,^ and consequently was the wife of Nabonas- 
sar.J The former flourished, according to Velleius Paterculus,^ 
B. C. ] 8 1 7 ; and the latter, according to the famous era of Nabo- 
nassar, B. C. 746, long after the foundation of Tyre, Now Troy 
was besieged by the Greeks, B. C 1280. If, therefore, we deduct 
the era of the siege of Troy from that of Semiramis, the wife of 
Ninus, we have an intermediate period, between the first Semira- 
mis and the siege of Troy, of 637 years, in like manner the era 
of the second Semiramis, being deducted from that of the siege 
of Troy, leaves an intermediate period of 534 years. Hence it is 
somewhat probable that Porphyry confounded the two queens, 
or that, being desirous of depreciating the writings of Moses, 
he wilfully assumed the latter queen to have been nearly his 
contemporary. Now, admitting the ignorance or falsehood of 
Porphyry's assumption, the artifice of a controversial writer, 
whose business it was to make the best of a doubtful case, 
cannot affect the authenticity of Sanchoniatho's history. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that Sanchoniatho lived during the reign of 
Semiramis, the wife of Nabonassar, i. e. B. C. 746, he might 
flatter the vanity of the Phoenicians by placing the foundation 
of Tyre in the remotest ages of their history. The same vanity is 
detected in several Greek and Roman writers of acknowledged 
credit ; and consequently, in spite of this objection, his general 
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character as ah historian ought to stand on as good foundations : 
but unfortunately for the present question, the Phoenician annals 
have been lost, and nothing remains but some scattered notices 
of the Greek writers. The name of Abibaal, however, occurs 
in a treatise of Josephus,' by whom he is described as the 
father of Hiram, king of Tyre ; whereas the Abibaal, to whom 
Sanchoniatho dedicated his history, was the king of Berytus. 
Hence Berytus being an independent state, another difficulty 
arises, unless we suppose with Athenseus^ that Sanchoniatho was 
a Tyrian. But though this name might be used comprehen- 
sively for the Phoenicians, it would be imprudent to conclude 
on such grounds, that he was contemporary with David, who 
lived several centuries before the time of Semiramis, the 
wife of Nabonassar. We shall, therefore, state our reasons 
for affixing a much later date, than the time of David, as 
the probable era at which Sanchoniatho flourished : for as 
there may be some truth in Porphyry's assertion, that be 
lived during the reign of Semiramis, i. e. about the era of Na- 
bonassar, we must be influenced, in forming our conclusions, 
by the comparative facility, with which an idolater could obtain 
records from a priest of the god Jevo, or Jehovah, at the differ- 
ent epochs of David and Nabonassar. 

The reign of David, being remarkable for a strict observance 
of the Mosaic institutions, precludes the supposition, that en- 
couragement would be given to an idolatrous Phoenician : much 
less can we suppose, that a Jewish priest would impart the 
history of his country, when the only sources were the works of 
Moses and the national records. But these were held so 
sacred,' except in times of national apostacy, that the Septua- 
gint translation was deemed a great public misfortune. If, 
therefore, we admitted, that Sanchoniatho lived during the reign 
of David, we must suppose, that the Phoenicians had obtained 
some copies of the Pentateuch, while the Jews were governed 
by their judges. But then the physical solution of tlie origin 
of the world, for which his theology is famous, is much too 
subtle and ingenious for these early times ; besides, the mer- 
cantile pursuits of the Phoenicians before the time of David, 
their love of emigration, and the frequent necessity of dis- 
charging their population on foreign countries, afforded neither 

1 Joseph, contra Apion. lib. i. c. 17. Huds. 
^ Atben. Dcipnos. lib. iii. c. 37. 
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taste nor leisure for studying nature, and deducing pbilosophieal 
conclusions on her origin. Hence we may safely conjecture^ 
that arithmetic and nautical astronomy,' being serviceable in 
trade, were the only sciences cultivated in Phcenicia at this 
early period ; and consequently, that the combination of philo- 
sophy and physics, by which Sanchoniatho explains the cos- 
mogony, must be attributed to a much later age. 

On the other hand, the era of Nabonassar presented but few 
obstacles to the historical researches of a Phoenician. The 
marriage of Ahab to a Phoenician princess had introduced the 
Phoenician idolatry. In his reign the Levitical priesthood, com- 
plying with the fashion of the court, had bowed the knee to 
Baal, with whose priests they had formed a close connexion. 
An amalgamation of religious notions was the consequence; 
and accordingly the Mosaic account of the creation would be 
little regarded, or, if regarded at all, would be explained accord- 
ing to the gross conceptions of idolaters. Hence we find the 
writings of Thoth or Taautus received with religious veneration 
in the East, not because they contained the truth, but because 
the supposed truths they contained exactly corresponded with 
prevailing superstitious. The death of Ahab was followed by 
a succession of apostacies ; and if truth prevailed for a period, 
it was only to be corrupted by some greater relapse. At length, 
in the reign of Abaz, who was contemporary with Semiraniis, 
the wife of Nabonassar, Phoenician superstition obtained its 
triumph, when the king sacrificed his son to Moloch, * to avert 
the dangers with which his kingdom was threatened. At this 
period, therefore, Sanchoniatho might receive some records 
from Hierombaal, an apostate priest of the god Jevo, or Jehovah; 
whereas in the time of Semiramis, the wife of Ninus, the Jews 
had not begun to be a people. But the strongest confirmation 
of our opinion is, the knowledge, that an account of the cosmo- 
gony had been circulated in Greece by Hesiod before the time 
of Semiramis, the wife of Nabonassar. From whence he obtained 
it, is a matter of surmise ; but, like the other arts and sciences, 
it most probably came from Egypt, and consequently was de- 
rived from the reputed writings of Thoth or Taautus, the great 
fountain of Grecian philosophy. - 

This celebrated personage, however, once so famous in the 
history of the East, as the inventor of the arts and sciences, has 
furnished Dodwell with another objection. But this alleged con- 

* firucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. torn. i. c. 6. p. 229. 

* 2 Kings xvi. 3. Cf. Sanch. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i. c. 10. 
p. 40 C. Bryanfs Ancient Mythol. vol. vi. p. 323 sq. 
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tradictioki of the Greek writers may be easily explained from 
history. For though Taautus, Thoth, or Theutates, whom San- 
choniathoin his Genealogies describes as a Phoenician's generally 
regarded as an Egyptian deity ; the fact that he was as famous 
among the Gauls and Germans/ as in the civilised regions of 
Greece and Egypt^ would lead us to suspect that, instead of an 
Egyptian sage who invented letters, this pretended divinity was 
purely symbolical. Indeed, the signification of the name* is 
alone sufficient to confirm this opinion ; for the Hebrew word 
/lin^y signa, which is commonly pronounced othoth, signifies 
signs. The pillars which were attributed to Thoth,' or the first 
HermeSy contained inscriptions in the sacred characters of Egypt« 
Now these pillars, on which the Egyptians inscribed their inven- 
tions, were called Thuothi or TAyo/A{,^and served for signs; or at 
least they had artificial signs or words engraved on them from 
whence they might derive their name* Accordingly, when the 
memory of their first erection was obliterated, they might be 
attributed to some imaginary personage, who obtained the 
name of Thoth from the pillars. In this case the inscriptions 
on the pillars might be copied ; and being extremely ancient^ 
might be circulated as his reputed writings, long before the 
time of Sanchoniatho : hence they were probably brought by 
Agenor from Egypt, when he founded Tyre, or were known to 
the Philistines, an Egyptian colony ' on the southern coast of 
Palestine. Sanchoniatho, therefore, as the historian of Phoe- 
nicia, whose people were partly descended from Mesraim the 
ancestor of the Egyptians, and partly from Ham the commoD 
parent of both nations, had some reason for considering Thoth, 
or Taautus, a Phoenician; though it is much more proba- 
ble that, being placed by Manetho before the deluge, he waa 
purely a symbolical character. Nor is the positive -manner in 
which the invention of letters is attributed to Thoth or Hermes^ 
by the Greek writers,^ so conclusive a proof of his having really 
existed, as some learned and ingenious writers imagined : ^ for 
they only repeated the substance of traditions, which they had 

. ' Luc. Pharsal. lib. i. 445. Bannier, Mythol. Expiiqu^e, torn. i. 
pp. 16.41. Bocli. Geogr. Sacra, p. 662. 

* Hist. Verit. des Temps Fabul. torn. i. p. 239. 
» Manetho ap. Syncelli Chron. p. 40. 

^ JabloDski, Pantb. M%y^i. p. LV. p. 180. Larcher, Supp. k la Philos. 
de THist. pp. 251, 252. 

* Gen. X. 40. ^ Plat. Phileb. torn. iii. p. 146. Bekker. 

^ M. Bailly de TAstron. Anc. p. 319. Cudw. Intell. Syst. vol. ii. 
p. 128. 8vo. 
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collected in Egypt, whereas several other oations ' have disputed 
with the Egyptians the invention of the alphabetic characters. 
At least the use of letters in Edom is attested by Job/ a con- 
temporary >vith Jacoby' and the most ancient author in exist- 
ence; while the era of Thoth, being antecedent to the deluge, is 
so extravagantly ancient, as to destroy his claim to the invention. 
Hence^ admitting that Aey were brought by Agenor from 
Egypt, when he settled in Phcsnicia, it is highly probable, in 
the absence of more ancient testimony than the book of Job, 
that Egypt was indebted to other countries for the invention ; 
and consequently, the claim of so doubtful a personage as Thoth 
must be questioned, until the era, at which he lived, is confirmed 
by undoubted records. 

Hence we have some reasons for concluding, that Sancho- 
niatho's history is not a forgery, but the production of a much 
later writer, than is usually supposed. The opinion, that he 
flourished in the time of Gideon, being founded on a resemblance 
of names, is altogether improbable : for the chronological con- 
tradictions are so numerous and flagrant, as to admit of no satis- 
factory adjustment. Accordingly,- we must look to a later 
period, which may somewhat agree with the observations of 
Porphyry, and remove the various objections of modern writers. 
Now Porphyry asserts, that Abibaal and Semiramis were 
contemporaries : hence, as the reign of David preceded Semira- 
mis by several centuries, Abibaal, the father of Hiram and 
contemporary of David, cannot be the king of Berytus, to 
whom Sanchoniatho dedicated his history. The Phoenician 
annals having perished, conjecture must supply what the works 
of Dius and Menander alone could have satisfactorily con- 
firmed. We therefore suspect, that a Phoenician king of this 
name was contemporary with Semiramis, the wife of Nabonas- 
sar ; and consequently, that Sanchoniatho flourished about 746 
years before the Christian era. In this case the foundation of 
Tyre might be mentioned as an event of remote antiquity, the 
memory of which was uncertain at so great a distance of time. 
Accordingly, we should not be surprised, that Sanchoniatho, 
like the Greek writers, in treating of their national antiquities, 
has indulged that love of fable, in which all nations have in- 
volved their origin. 



» Diod. Sic. lib. v. c. 74. Tacit. Anna!, lib. xi. c. 14. Plin. lib. 
V. c. 13. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. c. 16. 
* Job xix. 23, 24. xxxi. 35. 
^ Go^ct, Diss, sur Ic Livrc de Job, p. 405 sq. 
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If, however, the authenticity of Sancboniatho has been dis- 
puted by Dodwell and Meiners, he has found ingenious advo- 
cates in Cumberland, Fourniont, and Bochart. Among the 
latter, Cumberland was the first, who undertook to show a con- 
formity between Moses and the Phoenician historian : the 
great coincidences, which he labours to prove, are the creation, 
the primitive condition of mankind, and the number of genera- 
tions between the creation and the deluge. But unfortunately 
for his theory, the last event is entirely omitted by Sanchonia- 
tho ; and consequently, both Cumberland, and the writers who 
have followed him, have arbitrarily placed it in the tenth gene- 
ration, without a corresponding trait to justify so bold a con- 
jecture: hence they are compelled to find a resemblance 
between the ancient patriarchs' and the different personages, 
who are mentioned in Sanchoniatho's Genealogies. But as this 
system is liable to many serious objections, and at best has 
nothing but conjecture, founded on occasional etymologies, to 
support it, we view it rather as an ingenious effort of learning 
than as a sagacious approximation to truth : for suppQsing 
(what we are by no means ready to admit), that a great con- 
formity exists between the sacred and profane historian, we 
should be led to conclude, that Sanchoniatho either followed 
the Mosaic narrative, or consulted the same sources of infor- 
mation. In the former case, the conformity would be clear and 
marked, when they ' treated of such memorable events as the 
creation and the deluge ; whereas the one is physically explained 
by the Phoenician, and the other is altogether omitted, in the 
latter, they might casually disagree on events of minor import- 
ance ; but then the disagreement would preserve such a partial 
conformity, as evinces the same source of information. Or ad- 
mitting the probability, that Sanchoniatho had access to the 
works of Moses, it is doubtful, whether he would use them in a 
theological treatise, their character being such, that an idolater 
would reject their authority : for when he found the religion of 
his ancestors proscribed, and the extirpation of his countrymen 
commanded with the solemnity of a legal sanction, the severity 
of the sentence would excite no favorable impression towards 
the Jewish lawgiver. Hence he would collect the traditions 
on the creation of the world, which had existed beyond the 
memory of man, among surrounding nations. If, therefore, 
these traditions ascribed a beginning to the present system of 

* Foarmont, Rcfl. Crit. sur les Hist, des Anc. Feup. lib. ii. p. 10 sq. 
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naturey the remains of primitive truth, which hafe long since 
perished in the tide of ages, would embarrass a Pagan philoso- 
pher. The ideas presented by historical facts would be physi- 
cally explained: but still the feeble light, which had glimmered 
through the darkness of superstition, was too clear to be extin-> 
guished at once ; and consequently it would impart to his specu- 
lations a degree of truth, which Moses alone had preserved un- 
corrupted. 

These opinions^ notwithstanding their probability^ have been 
doubted by several learned men : but they seem to have for- 
gotten, that the length of human life, in the primitive ages of the 
world, enabled mankind to preserve traditions unimpaired by 
the lapse of ages. In the family of Abraham, for instance, tra- 
dition, had not passed through so many mouths, as to become 
doubtful or suspicious : for Noah must have conversed with 
Enoch, who being the son of Seth and grandson of Adam, had 
conversed with the latter during a period of seven hundred 
years. Accordingly, the primitive tradition of the origin of 
the world was conveyed to Noah by three mouths. Now 
Noah died 350 years after the deluge,' and Abraham at the 
time of Noah's death was 59 years old. Isaac conversed with 
his father 75 years, and Jacob with Isaac 120 years: conse- 
quently the primitive tradition of the creation was conveyed from 
Adam to Jacob by six mouths. Supposing, then, that Sidon was 
founded A. C. 1730, * the year in which Jacob died, the arrival 
of Agenor in Phoenicia, and consequent foundation of Tyre, oc- 
curred 140 years afterwards ; i. e. A. C. 1590. At this period the 
Phoenicians were possessed of a written language, because thej 
were descended from the Edomites,^ who possessed one in the 
time of Jacob.* It must therefore be admitted as highly pro- 
bable, that the Canaanites had preserved some very ancient 
traditions : for if the length of human life was the same in all 
countries at this early period of time (and we have no reasons 
for supposing otherwise), they had the same facility of preser- 
ving traditions as the family of Abraham. These traditions, no 
doubt, were strangely corrupted by the prevalence of poly- 
theism : but, nevertheless, the intervening period between the 
death of Jacob and the arrival of Agenor in Phoenicia, where 
letters were known, is not so long as to destroy the probability^ 
that these traditions were committed to writing. Whatever 



» Larcher, Chron. Herod, vol. vii. p. 130. * Idem, p. 131 sq. 
' Herod. lib. i.e. 1. lib. vii.c. 89. * Job 5 
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they might be, the earliest were represented by hieroglyphic 
paintings and the latest by short inscriptions after th^ invention 
of letters. Or supposing the earliest traditions to have been 
lost in the gloomy darkness of idolatry, the abode of Abraham 
and his family in Canaan were calculated to restore the truth : 
for if the Phoenicians were indebted to this patriarch for their 
knowledge of astronomy,' it is more than probable that the origin 
of the world, being closely connected with it, would be the 
subject of his conversations with Melchisedecb. The traditions, 
therefore, which were known to Abraham and his family, might 
be circulated in Canaan, Egypt, and the several countries in 
which they resided ; and consequently, they might be committed 
to writing after the death of Jacob, with such interpretations as 
suited the genius of idolatry. 

Hence a traditional coincidence with Scripture is not con- 
fined to Sanchoniatho, but extends to all the histories of the 
East which treat of remote antiquity. In the history of Egypt, 
for instance; Menes is the first king; between whom and Noah^ 
an historical conformity exists, sufficient to identify the two 
persons. 



Noah. 
rU quievit ; a name given by 
Lamecb. Gen. c. v. 29. 



Noah was the first patriarch, and 
consequently might be called the 
first king after the deloge. 

In the time of Noah, the earth 
was covered by a delage ; from 
which Noah and his family alooe 
were preserved in the JlZlil^^^A, 
or ark. 

In the time of Noah, the whole 
world was contained in the H^/l 
JTiebahy or ark. 

After the deluge, Noah was the 
first who boilt an altar, and offered 
tip sacrifices to God. Gen. viii. 
20. 

: Noah was permitted to eat of 
the flesh of animals. Gen. ix. 3. 



Menes. 

'^fi€V€ permansit ; from whence 
the word Menes was probably de- 
rived, to convey the meaning of 
the Egyptian name. 

Menes was the first king of 
Egypt. Herod, lib. ii. c. 4. 

In the reign of Menes the whole 
of Egypt was a marsh, excepting 
the nome o( Thebes, which signi- 
fies an ark. Herod, lib. ii. c. 4. 

In the reign of Menes all Egjrpt 
was comprehended nnder the name 
of Thebes, Herod, lib. ii. c. 15. 

Menes was the first who taught 
the people to worship, and to ofier 
np sacrifices to the gods. Didd. 
Sic. lib. i. c. 45. 

Menes introduced the delica- 
cies of the table. Diod. Sic. lib. i. 
c. 45. 



^ Eupol. ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. lib. ix. c. 17. 
* Hist. Yerit. des Temps Fab. vol. i. p. 173 sq. 
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VOAH. MeKES. 

Noah was outraged bj hii ion Meoes was defiled by an hippo- 
Ham. Geo. ix. 21 sq. potamas, the hieroglyphic symbol 

of an impudent son among the 
Egyptians. Blanetho, ap. Sync p. 
54/ Plot, de Solert. Auim. p. 14. 
Reiskii de Iside et Osir. p. 436. 
Uorosy Hieroglyph, lib. i. p. 53. 

Now a coincidence of this kind is sufficient to confirm a be- 
lief, that such traditions were committed to writing shortly after 
the invention of letters ; but not so strong as to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that the Egyptians, who preserved them, have uniformly 
followed Moses, or consulted the same sources of information : 
else how can we reconcile the contradictions in Moses^ Manetho, 
and Herodotus — the 330 kings, for instance, between Menes 
and Moeris (the Noah and Mesraim of Scripture) with the ge- 
nealogies in Genesis ? 

We cannot, therefore, consider a coincidence between San- 
choniatho and the sacred historian, on the primitive condition 
of man, conclusive in favour of a system, whose analogy- on the 
whole is imperfect. In some lespects we admit the coincidence 
is singular ; but notwithstanding the truth is so intermixed with 
fieible, that we may reasonably doubt, whether Sanchoniatho has 
followed Moses, or consulted the same sources of information. 
A coincidence in name at first surprises : the surprise instantly 
confirms some preconceived opinion ; and the sudden confirma- 
tion prejudices the mind against noticing a difference between 
two narratives : hence the coincidence is confidently urged, and 
the difference is unfairly suppressed. Now if coincidences 
between two authors are just grounds for the adoption of a 
theory, we maintain, without fear of contradiction, that a differ- 
ence is legitimate ground of objection : accordingly, it is safer 
to steer a middle course, ne plus ei tribuamus, quam. res et vert' 
tas ipsa concedat. 

But as general observations are inconclusive without particu- 
lar proof, we shall refer to Sanchoniatho in confirmation of our 
opinion. The cosmogony, for instance, and the first genera- 
tion, are as fair examples as the warmest advocate of Cumber- 
land's system can wish. And that the coincidence between the 
two historians may appear more striking, we shall place their 
accounts of the creation in two parallel columns, omitting the 
differences in the Mosaic narrative, which may be easily sup- 
plied from memory. 
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MOSB8. 

* The earth was withoat form^ 
and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. 



* And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 



* And God said, let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the movinf 
creatures that hath life, &c. 



Sanchoniatho. 
* The beginning of the universe 
was a dark and windy air; or a 
wind of dark air, and a confused 
but glimmering chaos. These, 
moreover, were infinite, and on 
account of their long duration in- 
terminable. But when the Wind * 
was enamoured of its own princi- 
ples, and a mixture followed, this 
conjunction was called Desire. 
Now this was the beginning of the 
creation of all things, fiut the 
Wind was not aware of its produc- 
tion, i. e. Desire; from whose con- 
nexion with the Wind proceeded 
M6t By Mot some understand 
miMf, and others the corruption of 
a watery mixture,* to which the 
universe and all its creatures owe 
their production. Now there 
were certain animals devoid of in- 
telligence, from which proceeded 
intelligent animals, called Zopha- 
semin, i. e. observers of heaven. 
They were formed in sSiape like 
^0 c?? ; aiid Mdt, the Sun and 
J^oon, the less and greater stars 
shone forth. 

When the air had become in- 
tensely enlightened, the inflamed 
state of the sea and earth was 
the cause of winds, clouds, vio- 
lent falls of rain, and inunda- 
tions. After these had parted, and 
were separated from their proper 
places, they all met together in 
the air and clashed with violence. 
Thuader and lightning ensued ; at 
the sound of which the above- 
mentioned intelligent animals^ be- 
ing frightened, awoke as it were 
from sleep, and male and female 
moved on the earth and in the sea. 

From the wind* Colpias, and * And the Lord God formed man 
bis wife Baaut, which is interpret- of the dust of the ground, and 
ed Night, were begotten iEonf breathed into his nostrils the 
and Protdgonus, both mortals ; for breath of life, t Eve and Adam, 
they were so called; and i£on| t And when the woman saw, 
Jfound out food from trees. that the tree was good for food, 

she took of the fruit (hereof, and 
did eat, &c. 

A comparison of these, parallel passages suggests no real con- 
VOL. XXXIX. CI. Jl. NO. LXXVIII. T 
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formity between the two historians, without the aid of etymo- 
logy. But learning, assisted by this formidable science, has 
discovered a coincidence in names^ to counterbalance the 
difference between the two narratives. The word Colpiaa/ 
for instance, in Hebrew PP-^-Tp col-pi-jah, vox oriB Dei, i«. a 
corruption of Gen. ii. 7. '' God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life ;* and consequently the wind Colpias is a physical 
explanation of the breatli, or spirit proceeding from the voice 
of the mouth of God. ^on, in Greek ^Tcov, and in Hebrew 
rnn Chava, Eva, the mother of the human race, are words of 
the same meaning/ signifying life. Protogonus, likewise, io 
Greek Ilgoyroyoyog, Jirst-born, may agree with Adam, who was 
called the fir^t man,' because from HD^^Kn Adama^ i. e. made 
of earth. Hence this coincidence is made to warrant the con- 
clusion, that Sanchoniatho confirms the Mosaic account of the 
temptation, in attributing to lEon the discovery of fruit. Now 
admitting a coincidence between the word Colpias and H^^Tlp 
col-pi-jah, vox oris Dei, we can discover no analogy between 
the two accounts of the creation, unless the Creator of the 
world, and the dust, of which man was made, are mystically 
explained in Sanchoniatho by the generative union of the 
vrind Colpias and Night. But etymology can find no name 
in this part of the Mosaic narrative, to correspond with JTD 
Baautj Night, The analogy, therefore, fails, until the union of 
these physical beings can be satisfactorily explained by Scrip- 
ture. Neither can a coincidence between the names of the fir&t 
pair be alleged as substantial proof of a system, which fails in 
the analogy of historical facts. The Mosaic narrative, for in- 
stance, is brief, but full of important matter. The creation of 
man, his abode in Eden, the creation of Eve from a rib of 
Adam, the temptation and fall of our first parents, and their 
subsequent expulsion from Paradise, are sketched with k 
rapid but powerful pencil. These events, too striking to escape 
a diligent historian, are passed over in profound silence by 
Sanchoniatho. Even the first discovery of fruit is vyrongly attri- 
buted to JEon : for we cannot suppose that Adam was ignorant 
of its use, when God, immediately after his creation, had spe- 
cially revealed it. The notion, therefore, that Sanchoniatho con- 
suited the Mosaic narrative, or used the same sources, of infor- 
mation, must be rejected ; and consequently the very partial 

' Bocb. Geogr. Sacr. p. 706. 

' Grotius de Verit lib. i. sect. 16, note. 

^ Boch. Geogr.Sacr. lib. i. c. 16.p. &1. ; - '»■ 
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coincidence^ butween tbe two hiftpriana, must bq aycribefl to 
the existence of some ancient traditions in Ph(ipnicia. 

Hence we consider, that the writers, wbo e)£plain this frag* 
ment by Scripture, have wasted much unnecessary learning^ m 
supporting an objectionable systeo), ]3eing biassed by partis 
cular studies^ they have sacrificed truth apd consistency, in 
maintaining preconceived opinions. At different timesi, as it auiti 
their purpose, Sanchoniatho is made to follow Moses, the tra- 
ditions of his country, or is inextricably involved in myeitery and 
fable. To remove. the difficulties resulting from such different 
modes of explanation, characters as opposite as the elements 
are made to agree, with scarcely an imaginary resemblanoe. 
Else how is it possible, that Fourmont ' could boldly assert the 
identity of Saturn and Abraham, on the supposition alone, that 
Saturn's sacrifice of his son to Uranus was Abraham's sacrifice 
of Isaac, and his circumcision the circumcision of the patriarchal 
family i Our scepticism, we confess, is top great to be removed 
by such chimerical resemblances ; for before we admit an identity 
of person f we must be satisfied of some identity of character. 
Who therefore can believe, that a rebel and a parricide, the in* 
vader and robber of his father's kingdom, a monster, whose 
crimes were scarcely equalled by the human sacrifices at bis altar, 
is the same person with Abraham, the peaceable stranger in 
the land of Canaan i But when we are required, 

O rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam! 
to recognise tbe haughty and vindictive Juno in the gentle Re* 
becca,^ the lewd features of Astarte, the Phoenician Venus, in 
the modest and amiable Rachel,^ we suspect that madness is 
too frequently the effect of learning. The folly of the Jesuit^ 
who gravely concluded, that the Americans were descended 
from the Greeks, beeause they danced at their festivals, is uoi- 
thing to the audacity of Fourmont, in deducing the Pfaosniciao 
'gods from the family of Abraham. The most trivial circum- 
stance is sufficient to establish an identity ; and conclusioos are 
urged with such disregard of probability, that if the principle on 
which they are founded is admitted, we may expect to find i« 
some future mythologist, that an assumption to heaven identi- 
fies £lijah and Romulus. 

But as we have objected to the systems of Cumberland and 
Fourmont, it is necessary, before we conclude, to recommend a. 
different method of explaining the Phceiiician and Cbalds^an 

* FoarmoBt, Reflex. Crit. &o. lib. ii. p. 67. 

* Id. tom. L p. 97. '■ Id. torn. i. p. 100. 
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cosmogonies. If this method affords no scope for ingenuitjr 
and learoingy it neither assumes too much, nor proposes an ob-* 
jectionable hypothesis. In most cases, however^ it will prove 
successful in developing the fables, whose origin must be sought 
in the corruption of primitive traditions. We would, therefore, 
explain these ancient cosmogonies, partly as physical, and partly 
at historical fables. As historical fables, they contain some 
truth intermixed with falsehood. In rejecting the falsehood, we 
must carefully preserve the events, with which the truth is con- 
nected : for when these events are known, it is easy to account 
for the allusions to the operations of nature interwoven with 
historical facts. Having separated the allusions to the opera- 
tions of nature, i. e. the physical explanations of the author, 
from the historical facts, we must next determine, whether the 
former are real or allegorical. If real, they are simply the phi- 
losophical notions of the author ; and if allegorical, the agents, 
unless a divine power is clearly implied, must be resolved into 
the active and passive causes of nature. 

The application of these principles to Sanchoniatho^s cosmo- 
gony will prove, that its value, as collateral testimony to the 
truth of Scripture, is comparatively insignificant. For if we 
subject it to a close analysis, we shall find, that the historical 
facts are few, or involved in fable. The beginning of the world, 
for instance, and the existence of animals devoid of feeling or 
intelligence before the production of man, are truths derived 
from the primitive traditions preserved by Moses. The latter 
event, in the book of Genesis, immediately precedes the crea- 
tion of man: ''And God made the beast of the earth after hia 
kind, and every thing that creepeth on the earth after his 
kind.'' Accordingly, the creation of man may be alluded to 
under the production of Zophasemin, or observers of heaven. 
Hence we are inclined to think that the history of JEon and 
Protogonus, who were begotten by the wind Colpias, is another, 
but more accurate tradition ; and consequently, Sanchoniatho, 
being ignorant of the relation of these two traditions to each 
other, has recorded them as distinct and unconnected events. 

But if the traditions are few and obscure, the physical ex- 
planations of Sanchoniatho will enable us to judge with certainty 
of the state of philosophy in Phoenicia : for being real and not 
allegorical, they prove, that the Phoenicians were ignorant of a 
supreme intellectual governor of the world. The final cause, 
in their opinion, was love, or that property in nature, by whiqfa 
the generation of plants and animals was begun and continued. 
A wind of infinite duration and extent, being excited by this 
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first cadse, produced desire, i. e. a disposition in mlitter to 
generate. Hence the active causes in the production of nature 
were love, wind, and a disposition in matter to generate. The 
passive cause on the other hand was a chaos, also of infinite 
duration and extent;, consequently, the Phoenicians maintained 
the eternity of matter. Tlie joint influence of wind, and a dis- 
position in matter to generate, having caused the harder and 
softer substances to unite, the chaos became a liquid mass, ta 
which the world and all its creatures owe their production. 
Hence^ as a presiding reason is excluded in the formation of the 
world, the present system of nature resulted from a combina- 
tion of qualities accidentally distributed in matter, but influenced 
by an inherent disposition to generate. If, therefore, this inter- 
pretation is correct^ it is difficult to conceive how authors of 
distinguished learning could infer from this cosmogony, that 
the knowledge of the true God ' was not extinct among the 
Phoenicians. For our part, we can find no grounds for this 
conclusion, when the superstitions of this idolatrous people are 
impartially examined. But as this inquiry would lead us into a 
dissertation of unusual length, we shall endeavour to prove in 
some future Number, that the worship of the true God was ex- 
tinguished among ancient nations ; and but for its miraculous 
preservation among the Jews, it must have remained so, in spite 
of the utmost efiforts of human reason. 
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7h b reigning taste for library^making, now cultivated with so 
much emulation amongst our higher orders, has undoubtedly its 
weak side ; and collectors must always expect to encounter a 



> Meiners, Hist. Doctr. de vero Deo, p. 63 sq. 
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not andeterved ridicole, while tbej dwell witb diildisll ecsIA* 
siet on uncut leaves, large paper copies, wide margins, nnd 
even the precious blunders that stamp a factitious value on 
some unique or rare, but otherwise worthless book. With nil 
their foibles, however, they are at the same time effecting m 
great and a permanent good, which will redeem the character of 
their pursuit in the estimation of the liberal and the wise. We 
do not refer solelj to the encouragement which literature in 
general derives from their patronage, or to the Credit and high 
repute into which learning is brought bj their example. Even 
these, the perhaps too fugitive results of a mutable and uncer- 
tain caprice, are still not to be despised; and as the luxury is 
both too costly and too refined ever to descend to the vulgar, 
or rather as it may be said to devulgarise all that it touches; il 
will probably retain its vogue beyond the brief term of a mere 
fashionable whim, and long constitute one of the most honoN 
able distinctions of wealth and rank* But our view of the 
benefit accruing from it extends beyond the contracted horison 
of the present. We look fDrward to the effects of the impulse 
thus given to a long inert and useless mass ; we discern the re- 
mote consequences of the keen and active search which is now 
going forward amongst hitherto concealed stores of early na-^ 
tiuscripts ; we anticipate the use that will be made of the a$ 
yet much neglected fruits of foreign study; we foresee the 
eventual diffusion of that knowlege which time will extract from 
the hidden sources of information thus laid open ; and we calcu- 
late on the effectual assistance which will be afforded to in- 
quiring minds in their fearless pursuit and patient development 
of historic truth. This subject is at the present moment ao 
highly important and interesting, that a few remarks on it may 
be not inappropriately introduced here, to preface our exami- 
nation of tne Catalogue, in which Mr. Pettigrew has described 
a part of that valuable and trOly priiicely library, formed by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

That the world is beginning to be conscious of having long 
taken too much for granted, on the authority of those who have 
pretended to be its instructors, is a truth which every day ren- 
ders more clearly apparent, it is almost impossible to fix on a 
portion of ancient history, which, when thoroughly investigated, 
we can satisfactorily declare that we believe in the form in 
which it has been transmitted to us. Even those events which 
we have been accustomed to regard as most indubitable, have 
been so disguised, by fable, and so colored either by naliblial 
pride or party prejudice, that, without the nicest discrimination. 
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iheir gcQuifie and uodistorted features can never be ascertained. 
The modern teachers of mankind have given the name of classics 
to a certain set of old books, which they have agreed to exalt 
as standards of perfect excellence ; they have made them the 
basis of all koowlege, and the mere ability to read them the 
sum of a gpod education. Erroneous as many of the state- 
ments in these works must .necessarily be from their very 
nature, and questionable as they are rendered, either by the 
circumstance^ under which they were originally drawn up, or by 
the manner in which they have been handed down to later times, 
piiH they have been generally admitted, not only without hesita* 
tion, but even with religious acquiescence, as credible and 
trustworthy records. So much indeed has this been looked on 
B9 matter of course, that rarely has there been found a precep- 
tor who deemed it necessary to point out to his disciples tlie 
fallacies, the incongruities, and the contradictions of the narra- 
tives which ^e placed in their hands. Critical inquiry into the 
facts detailed was held to be superfluous ; the active faucy and 
ardent enthusiasm of yonth were left to expatiate among them, 
undirected and unrestrained : a classical quotation, like a text 
of holy writ, confirmed^ elucidated, sanctioned, every thing; 
and if at any time philosophical reflections were indulged, im- 
plicit faith in the transactions described was the preliminary 
ground on which they iuvariably proceeded. Religion alone 
could set bounds to this credulity : no manifestations of super- 
•natural power could be admitted ever to have taken place, 
without weakening ihe authority and the basis of the Christian 
ichurch. Hence arose an obvious necessity for subverting 
the authority of the miracles of heathenism, or at least for 
giving the character of natural occurrences to all the legendary 
exploits of its deified heroes and immortal goda. Yet so power- 
fully has the force of habit or the influence of education pre^ 
,vailed in some minds, that there have not been wanting instances 
.of Christian writers, who are still regarded as learned men and 
eminent divines, who have gravely argued for the truth of some 
even of these miracles, and have maintained that on such occa- 
aious the Supreme Being has actually interfered, in order to 
j'indicate, for the sake of true religion, even the violated sauctiiy 
u^ .pagan rUe«,> Wiib tUi« exception, ih^ evidence of classical 

> A remarkable assortion of this doclrine closes Dr. Pride«ax*s me- 
.ooant of the destruction of ibt Ganis wbo attajcked ihe Delphian tem- 
ple. '' Thus was Grod pleased," he says, *' in a very extraordiaary 
-manner, to eKecut« his vengeance on these saorilegious wretches for 
the take of religion in general ; bow falsa, and idolaArous see ver that 
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authors oo matters of fact has been geBerally recetred wiihoul 
distmtt ; and so little room have their works been supposed to 
aflford for doubt, investigation, or dispute, that bj far the most 
frequent use made of them has been merely to acquire a knowlege 
of the languages in which they are written. To this end have the 
labors of public schools been exclusively directed ; Greek and 
Latin have been studied for themselves alone; parsing and 
scanning, genders and quantities, are the momentous subjects 
that have engrossed the scholar's mind; the pages of Herodo- 
tus and Livy have been conned over, not for the purpose of 
deriving from them clear ideas of the events which they narrate, 
but for that of noticing some variety of dialect, some rule of 
grammar, some peculiarity of style ; and when the aching eye 
has carried its toilsome search through the double columns of 
closely printed notes that accompany the text, it has only found 
enumerated there the various readings of different editions, and 
contests about accents, letters, and tenses, any of which might 
be adopted without materially affecting the meaning of the 
passages where they belong. A few only of these works having 
been selected, by the fastidiousness of taste, as models of com- 
position, and the rest being thrown into the shade and neglected, 
not only has the student not been trained to the habit of compa- 
ring the opposite statements of different historians, but his mind 
has been early imbued with a prejudice, the lasting influence of 
which has always been subversive , of impartiality, and fatal to 
an honest estimate of conflicting authorities : purity of style 
has been preferred to weight of matter ; and thus, instead of 
regarding languages only as keys to the information stored in 
books, books have only been used as necessary implements in 
fabricating a competent knowlege of the languages in which 
they are clothed. And this is called classical education ! These 
are the materials which have long been supplied by psedagogic 
rule, for transmitting from generation to generation established 
doctrines, and perpetuating the leaden sway of an artificial, dull, 
unprofitable learning. Crammed, by the potent aid of birch and 
Duke Humphrey, with daily rations of this inflating, unsubstantial 
food, the sleek and pampered bantling of the schools was at 
last handed over to his university tutor : fixed in the mathema- 



particular religion wai, for which that temple at Delphos was erected. 
jFor to believe a religion true, and offer sacrilegious violences to the 
places consecrated to the devotions of that religion, is absolute impiety, 
and a sin against all relifi^ioD ; and there are many instances of very 
signal judgments with which God hath punished it, even amongst the 
worst of heathens and infidels.*'— Prideaux's Connection, vol. ii. p.2t. 
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•fical go-tart^ he leaitied to strut with imposing gravity his mev- 
sured steps along the beaten track : all his previous acquire- 
ments, all his intellectual faculties, were carefully cramped and 
squeezed by the Procrustian mould of orthodoxy into a strict 
conformity with ancient precedent. Fellowships and canon- 
ries, rich livings and prebendal stalls, priories, abbacies, deane- 
ries and bishoprics, cardinals' caps and pontificates, were the 
rewards of passive, docile pupils ; while the terrors of the In- 
quisition, or awful denunciations against schismatics and he- 
retics, quelled at once the incipient struggles of refractory 
talent; and at length, fashioned by this discipline, the dignified 
pedant of the college became, with little change, the pedantic 
dignitary of the church. 

The fruits matured by this course of training have been — 
spiritual pride, domineering sophistry and substantial ignorance, 
shallow conceptions of all that regards the past history of our 
race, and the universal dogmatism of artificial principles in 
taste, literature, science, and art. Genius was tied down by 
arbitrary laws to a servile imitation of antique models. Imagi- 
nation was held in constant leading-strings, and forbidden to de- 
viate from the well-tracked road. Reason was cased in a 
panoply of buckram, that gave her indeed an aspect of mock 
atateliness, but served only to encumber all her movements and 
impede her own progress. The cold afiectation and impudent 
quackery of a nerveless erudition predominated in every species 
of writing. Stifi; old-fashioned images, unnatural similes, and 
worn-out allegories, composed the charms of poetry ; tedious 
Reclamation and formal unities constFtuted the only legitimate 
drama ; history was made up either of dull repetition or absurd 
invention ; rhetoric degenerated into set phraseology and turgid 
bombast; philosophy vapored in the unmeaning distinctions of a 
fine-spun casuistry ; and theology dilated into folio tomes of pa- 
raphrastic commentaries, verbose dispute, and cold observation : 
all passion was calmly studied — all feeling deliberately assumed 
— all grace demurely spiritless, and all expression constrained 
and insincere. 

Against this artificial system nature and truth have for some 
time waged an arduous contest, with slow, but still with pro- 
gressive success. For the honor of our own country let it be 
said, that, although a large part of her institutions, many of her 
habits, and most of her prejudices, were from the beginning en- 
listed, and are yet arrayed in defence of these errors ; still it is 
here that the struggle against them first commenced, and has 
ben pr osecuted with the greatest vigor. The native spirit and 
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mi^^ff of the Gothic chancter^ sdf-taoght and self-sustained, 
were displayed io the earliest compositions of our Saxon ances- 
tors; aud from that source we derived an originalitj of thought, 
which was uev^r wholly estinct among us» Repressed during 
long ages by the overbearing influence of papal Rome, it was 
ouly at distant intervals and by fitful gleams that the smothered 
fire betrayed ita unwilling aud '' grim repos^ ;" the national 
resolve to shake off that intolerable yoke was its first decided 
and succesdtui effort. Overweening power was thus effectually 
restrained aud checked in the last and widest stretch of the most 
airugant pretensions which it ever put forth ; and the public 
miitd K)i England, rtfleased lirom a worse than Babylonian cap- 
tivity, leamtid the important lessons, that tyranny is not omni- 
potenr, and that resistance is no crime. The contemplation of 
so great and novel a victory led to reflections on the means by 
which it had been achieved : individual talent began to measure 
the depth, aud the strength, and die copiousness of its own 
resources, against those capricious regulations by which opi- 
niated censors had presumed to limit the scope of its exertions ; 
and conscious ability, disdaining obedience to usurped autho- 
rity, resolutely passed the barriers of the untried and forbidden 
worl<l« Either from happy ignorance or with bold contempt, 
Shakspeare broke through the frigid laws of the artificial school, 
and gave expression to the honest warmth of excited feelings in 
the plain and glowing language of the heart. Bacon, with a 
keen and courageous sagacity, detected the systematic fallacies 
by which reason had been long bewildered ; and taught man- 
kind, by following the simple light of nature, to deduce from 
substantial realities the sound and vigorous philosophy of fact. 
The influence of these examples was slowly felt ; but wher- 
ever the new principles which they inculcated were once ad- 
mittedy they made an indelible impression. The impulse was 
given, and rould not be recalled—the conflict was begun; but 
the established doctrines had gained too complete an ascendency 
— had ruled with too lung and too absolute a dominion, to be 
easily dethroned. Tliey had blended so intimately with the 
whole existing frame of society — they had insinuated themselves 
so deeply into the general habits of every class — they wielded so 
tremendous a power over the hopes and fears, the interests and 
consciences of all, that it would have been impossible to com- 
pass their sudden overtlirow, without involving in confusion and 
ruin the entire fabric, of vk hirh they seemed to form an essential 
and integral part. But as generations pass away, opinions are 
modified, errors insensibly lose their ground, and truth by degrees 
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prevails. 71ie study of physics necessarily acJTaneed, on'ac-* 
count of its practical tendency to increase the comforts and re- 
fine the enjoyments of man ; the more generally the stores of 
creatioil were known and understood, the more various were 
the purposes of common utility to which they were found ap- 
plicable ; and in proportion to the increase of attention bestowed 
en these pursuits^ the artificial system was shaken and impaired. 
Natural history and experimental philosophy have made us fa- 
Iniliar with the unchangeable properties of matter and the uni- 
form operation of fixed laws; close observation has induced 
the process of strict analysis, and habituated the mind to trace 
the invariable connexion between efiect and cause; the empire 
of delusion, conceit, and artifice, has been reduced within nar- 
rower limits ; and although the supremacy of nature and truth 
is still far from being universally acknowleged, yet there it no 
department of human knowlege in which their claims have 
not been powerfully asserted, and evident approaches made 
towards a full recognition of their long disputed rights. During 
the l^st fifty years, the progress of this change has been greatly 
accelerated by the most brilliant and useful discoveries in every 
walk of science; mechani<^al forces, the evolutions of chemistry^ 
and all the occult energies of inanimate bodies^ have in that 
period been rendered widely subservient to human convenience : 
these advantages have opened the mindsr of men to correct 
views of universal physiology^ and trained them to a more ex- 
tended application of those general principles which the philo- 
sophy of fact has developed and confirmed. The efiects of this 
devolution are every where discernible : at all points we see 
attention directed more and more from the shadow to the sub- 
stance, from words to things; inquiry is less satisfied with 
skimming the surface ; all subjects are more acutely reasdned 
Dn^ and more thoroughly investigated ; and authority has fewer 
bpportunities of assuming its dictatorial tone in order to brow- 
beat modest doubt. 

Education societies, mechanics' institutes, and public libra- 
ries/ are spreading information through the whole mass of 
isociety; and even those high seminaries, which still persist in 

■ By public libraries we here anderntand, not the buried wealtli of 
volle^es and chapters, but books which are truly the property of and 
aceeKsible to the public. None of our most thriving mercantile com- 
piunitics are now destitute of such establishments. We are acquainted 
with some of these, and have seen the catfilo^es of otheni, Which are 
highly creditable proofs of a liberal and enlightened spirit every where 
foHewing in the train tifsaeoessfu] commerGe. 
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exclusively appropriating their most honorable distinctions audi, 
best rewards to mathematical and classical proficiency, are be- 
ginning to be sensible that these two favored sciences can no 
longer be regarded as the ultimate and satisfactory ends of all 
learning, but as means to be subsequently employed for the^ 
attainment of something more solid and more intrinsically use-, 
ful. No man can now sit down contented with his medals and 

■ 

his wranglership, his A.M. and D.D., thinking that he baa 
reached the utmost goal, and may thenceforth enjoy a dignified 
repose beneath the shade of his acquired laurels. To knowi 
Greek and Latin is no longer sufficient — it is also necessary to 
know how to make use of them : nor can great reputations now 
be built up by a happy knack at working abstruse problems in 
the complicated apparatus of algebra and fluxions ; it is also 
requisite that this skill should not be unprofitably wasted in the 
computation of imaginary and abstract quantities, but that i^ 
should be rendered conducive to some definite and tangible 
object. So also it is universally admitted, that tlie last thirtjf 
years have produced a great change in the deliberations of the 
House of Commons, and in the character of the eloquence that 
cohimands attention in that assembly ; and this change, in order 
to soothe the inwardly wounded pride of aristocracy, has been 
attributed to that increasing pressure of parliamentary business,, 
which leaves public men no time to listen to rhetorical display : 
but to our view it is another and a very strong symptom of 
a growing disposition to estimate, the value of talent by the ex^ 
tent of the services which it actually performs ; and hence it is, 
that plain matter of fact lucidly arranged and leading to practical 
conclusions, has been substituted for the speculative refine- 
ments of a Burke, and produces more effect than even a Sheri- 
dan's most highly-wrought and polished harangues. 

In this struggle between natural and artificial principIeSj^ 
between truth and fallacy, we are now arrived at a point, 
whence we look back with excited curiosity^ to ascertain tbe 
origin of that accumulated mass of error, from which tbe 
human mind is still endeavoring to set itself free ; and it ap« 
pears to be essential to the farther progress and final comple- 
tion of this great work, that we should acquire more correct 
ideas of the past history of the world — that we should be better 
informed with respect to the early growth of communities — and 
that we should know more, as well of the circumstances under 
which their habits evolved and their institutions grew up, as of 
those under which the inheritance was transmitted to us. While 
engaged in these researches, we perceive with astooisbment 
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how imperfect are the notioni which generally prevail on these 
subjects — that fact and fable^ tradition and mythology^ history 
and poetry, have been blended together in discordant^ heteroge-» 
neons, dazzling confusion; and that even the mutilated docu** 
ments from which the whole has been gathered, have been only 
partially studied, negligently collated^ and superficially under- 
stood. M. Niebuhr, in his History of Rome, has shown ua 
what may be done even with the extant materials that are 
already within our reach ; while the Abbate Mai haa success* 
fully pointed out the means of increasing our stock of them; by 
a judicious scrutiny of ancient manuscripts, and a careful resto-^' 
ration of defaced records. No human sagacity can divine the 
extent to which such labors may be profitably carried. The 
fragments of the writings of antiquity, which have descended 
to us, fall far short of what has been lost ; and from the refer** 
encQs and quotations made during the middle ages, we have 
reason to hope that much of what is deficient may still exist 
buried in some remote and unexplored corner, in immured 
libraries or obscure convents; Every recovered page of such 
an historian as Polybius would shed a guiding light over those 
dark portions of the past, of which he is the only faithful annaU 
ist ; and there are periods, of which we know comparatively 
nothing, which have still exercised a ruling influence over the 
course of events, and fixed the destinies of unborn generations. 
Such, for instance, was the era of the Ptolemies* Under their 
auspices, learning and learned men of all countries, religions, 
eects, and schools, experienced a generous and honorable patron- 
age ; Hebrew theology was engrafted on Greek philosophy ; 
and the germ of a mighty revolution was left to be nurtured and 
unfolded by the hand of time. These transactions of a series of 
years, as eventful and important as any that have occupied the 
attention of the inquirer, have been treated as a mere episode to 
the main story : a veil of neglect appears to have been almost 
studiously thrown over them ; and, as if the destruction of the 
^eat library of Alexandria had rendered hopeless every effort 
of the kind, no attempts have been made to illustrate the lite- 
rary history of that splendid metropolis, or to ascertain, the pur« 
euits and the doctrines of the various academies founded and 
protected there by its intelligent rulers. 

The principal difficulty by which we are stopped on the very 
threshold of this and similar investigations, is the want of •satis- 
factory documents. Can this want be supplied ? Few will 
"Venture to answer such a question with the defcided negative of 
jiopeless abandoRtnent, while so many hoarda of unexanioed 
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■MoucripU are known to exiu in otber countries, and wc mmf 
perhapa also add even in our own ; for, comparatively apeaking^ 
little advantage has hitherto been derived from th^ recondita 
stores possessed bj some of our oldest and most spiendidlj 
endowed institutions. From these various sources it maj 
reasonably be hoped, that much which is at present deficient 
may be eveotually extracted : in this procecis we see no agent 
likely to be so effectually instrumental, as our prevailing biblio* 
maoia ; and it is this tendency which in our estimation gives an 
important character even to the most frivolous extravagancies 
of this fashionable pursuit. Early manuscripts are so extensively 
sought after, and so high is the value attached to them, that 
wherever they exist they cannot long remain concealed ; in 
these stirring times it is impossible that such lucrative commo* 
dities should escape the keen researches of busy traffickers : the 
feelers of English commerce will penetrate into their most di6«> 
tant hiding-places ; and, when discovered, the charms of Eng<> 
lish gold will draw them forth to enrich the libraries of eminent 
collectors. There are few certainly among these individuals 
who are at all prepared to make that use of their treasures, to 
which we confidently anticipate, that they will sooner or later 
be applied : yet what the enlightened and the liberal will per- 
form from a wish to diffuse knowlege, the weak and the vain 
will be led to imitate by the influence of example, and the pride 
of displaying their possessions. Catalogues of them will bj 
degrees be published ; and although we may at first be required 
to bestow much of our admiratiou on the quaint devices and 
brilliant coloring of illuminated vellum, yet we may cheerfully 
submit to this tax on our patience, while it is the price we muat 
pay for original and valuable information* The industrious 
student will thus be directed to new sources of intelligence ; the 
first and greatest difficulty will be overcome — he will know 
where to look for his materials : titles will guide him to the 
contents which he wants to explore ; access to them will be 
gradually facilitated ; and every fresh discovery which he makes 
will stimulate to persevering research and lead to ulterior truths. 
Nor ought he to be disappointed and deterred by the insuffer- 
able trash which he will sometimes meet with : even the idleat 
and most trifling lucubrations may in some instances possess at 
least a negative value, and reward his labors by assisting to 
prove on bow weak a foundation some currently received opi«* 
nions rest. 

We are as yet in a very early stage of this progresi ( and 
should therefore feel ourselves the more beholden to thoa# 
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who are clearing the ground, and opening the way for future 
improvement. The high prices which it is understood that 
ancient manuscriptsi may now command, are so many premiums 
offered for the discovery of new sources of knowiege : to col* 
lect an extensive library on this principle, and generously grant 
la facility of reference to its rich stores, is one of the highest 
benefits that can be conferred on society — one of the noblest 
and most enviable uses of the gifts of fortune. 

Among those who have early taken a decided part in this 
honorable course, no one is so pre-eminently distinguished as 
the Duke of Sussex. His Royal Highness has long stood fore* 
most on all occasions, as the willing and judicious promoter of 
every benevolent and enlightened public undertaking. When*- 
ever the countenance of exalted rank has been wanted to give 
efficacy to unexclusive and liberal principles in religion or in 
politics — whenever the arts have needed a protector, science a 
patron, or the interests of humanity a generous advocate, the 
Duke of Sussex has never forsaken his post, even under the 
most unpromising circumstances and in the worst of times. 
While these pursuits were in the highest degree unfashionable^ 
while the jealous eye of dominant prejudice was intently occu«- 
pied in watching his steps, and the sneers of triumphant nar- 
cow-mindedness affected to scorn, as a visionary folly, the 
attempt to improve mankind, he persevered without ostenta- 
tion in his career of usefulness ; and has accomplished much 
good, without rendering himself obnoxious to the charge of 
courting popularity, or involving himself in the vexatious tactics 
jof party hostility. Yet even those who have been moat bene^ 
filed by the exertions of His Royal Highness, have never till 
of late justly appreciated the motives by which he was 
actuated ;, for a long time they were satisfied with ascribing his 
conduct to the natural impulses of a frank and amiable disposi- 
tion, without looking more deeply into the workings of a strong 
jsnd cultivated mind ; they were ignorant of the extent to which 
this illustrious prince had himself carried those studies, the suc- 
cessful prosecution of which he encouraged and honored in 
otiiera; they knew not that, while either the singular parsimony 
-of the ministers of the crown, or his own disinterested forbear- 
ance, had restricted the income of His Royal Highness htr 
below that of the other branches of his family, still out of these 
■comparatively straitened means he was employing no inconsi«- 
derable part in forming that library, which has become the orna- 
nent and the treasure of Kensington Palaoe* A circumstance, 
Mfbich reflects, so nrach honor on the Duke of Sussex, could 
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not long remaio concealed ; nor, if it could^ oirght it to be 
left unrecorded and un proclaimed. Tbe nation has a public 
interest in the character of its princes ; and in an age when the 
necessity of applying high stimulants to the sated appetite of 
luxury leads so many of our nobles wantonly to stake their for- 
tunes on the chances of the gaming-table and the jockeyship of 
tbe race-course, it is delightful and salutary to contemplate in 
tbe highest order of the state this bright instance of a rational 
and enlightened use of the advantages derived from wealth and 
rank. In this point of view the example of His Royal High- 
ness cannot be without effect ; but its importance to the cause 
of public instruction and the diffusion of useful knowlege is 
immense and incalculable. The influence of princely tastes 
and the impulse of royal habits must necessarily be more widely 
felt^ and more eflicieiitly active, than those which result from the 
exertions and predilections of private individuals. It will per- 
haps be thought that in saying this we have gratuitously uttered 
a very common-place truism ; be it so — ^yet truism as it is, 
so seldom have the prevailing frivolities and vices of courts 
allowed us to hear it with pleasure or to reflect on it with satis- 
faction, that we may well claim the indulgence of repeating it,- 
when for once we are enabled to found on it a gratifying and 
not unreasonable hope ; and while in one instance we see the 
grossest superstition encouraged by a titled pretender to mira- 
culous power, and in another hear a semi-barbarian despot tell 
the professors of his most eminent university that he wanted 
them to educate for him not learned men, but obedient sub- 
jects, it is a relief to turn from the contemplation of such ab^ 
surdities to the contrast afforded by one of our own princes. 
If, on the one hand, the malignant principle be capable of r^ 
tarding the advance of knowlege, we have, on the other band, 
a devout Magian faith in the final triumph of countervailing 
good : we zealously believe that the' Ahriman of ignorance 
and falsehood will eventually fall before the Ormusd of instruc- 
tion and of truth ; and we are the more strongly confirmed in 
our belief by seeing, in the universal testimony of history^ how 
much may be accomplished by a single enlightened sovereign, 
earnestly employing his superior advantages to promote the 
cultivation of letters and the growth of science. In our own 
times, the ruler of a petty German dukedom, by his patronage 
of literature and the honors conferred on his Wielands and 
Goethes, has given to the public mind of that empire an energe- 
tic tone, which whole dynasties of Francises, aided by cabinets of 
Metternichs, may vainly endeavor to repress. Nor have roaay 
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centuries elapsed, since a junior pritice of the Burgundian line 
in Portugal, by sludj and activity combined, aroused that 
spirit of maritime adventure, and led the way to those voyages 
of discovery, which have opened new worlds to commercial 
enterprise, and remodelled the fabric of European society. 
There is, perhaps, at this time as much unknown or imperfectly 
explored ground in ancient history, as that which the untracked 
surface of the globe presented to intrepid navigators in the days 
of Prince Henry of Viseu ; and chimerical as the idea of making 
ourselves acquainted with the former may now be deemed by 
many, not less hopeless did the timid and quiescent midds 
of the fifteenth century consider those infant attempts, which at 
last were crowned with a success far surpassing even the most 
sanguine expectations of their original projectors. The ilU 
constructed vessels and coast-trained mariners, sent out from 
the little port of Sagrez, were means apparently very inadequate 
to the immense objects ultimately accomplished. But the 
interest taken in the cause by the intelligent prince who super- 
intended the fitting out of these armaments, turned the attention 
of a then spirited people to nautical pursuits ; and the foresight 
which directed the course of his adventurous squadrons, prepared 
the way for Gama and Columbus ^^ through seas where sail was 
never spread before.*' That the parallelism of the two cases will 
continue to hold good, even in their remotest consequences, is 
more than human reason may presume to foretell ; but as far 
as experience and observation, while anticipating the course of 
events^ may be said to 

attain 
To something like prophetic strain, 

so far we may be justified in predicting, that the example 
and the influence of the Duke of Sussex will effect changes 
corresponding in importance with those which analogous causes 
have heretofore produced. The library of Kensington, like the 
dock-yards of Sagrez, will provide bold inquirers with the 
means of exploring the vast and trackless field that invites their 
researches ; and wealth, beyond the spices of the East or the gold 
of the West, will reward their toils, for they will bring back 
with them the rich ore of sterling and imperishable truth. 

With these hopes we have welcomed the appearance of the 
two volumes, in which Mr. Pettigrew, librarian to His Royal 
Highness, has begun his Catalogue of the important collection 
which he superintetids. We could have wished, for the reasons 
on which we have su£Bciently enlarged, that they bad come 
before us in a some)ivhat more generally accessible form ; and 
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we have to regret the high price of the work, inasmuch as it 
owes its costliness^ in a great measure, to decorations that are 
devoid of interest. From this censure we except the por- 
trait of H. R. H. Duke of Sussex, which most appropriately 
supplies the place of a frontispiece to the first volume^; also the 
beautiful engravbg of a very stnking illumination in a Book of 
Offices of the fifteenth century. Some curious illustrations of 
the manners of the same age are afforded too by the illumina- 
tions copied from the Italian manuscript history of the Old 
Testament; but as to'the other transcripts of illuminated pages, 
and fac-similes of colophons, Aldine letters, and Rodt and 
Richel's capitills, i/ve must confess that we 

do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony : 

we take no delight in the grinning deformities and labyrinthine 
circumlineations, by which the monkish penmen and their imitators, 
the first printers, so complacently displayed their exquisite taste 
for the grotesque, the intricate, and the absurd ; to our minds they 
are surpassed even by the ** shapeless sculpture" of a village 
tombstone; but they must certainly yield the palm to that 
beau-ideal of academic comeliness, which we have seen in an 
early catalogue of the Bodleian library — the fat plethoric cherub, 
who, while weaving a grateful true-love knot between the vene- 
rable effigies of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, reposes his 
own easy and unencumbered obesity on the downy softness of a 
pulpit-cushion. 

In the catalogue of the printed books, Mr. Pettigrew has 
wisely abstained from enlarging on the bibliographical merits of 
superb bindings, broad margins, rough leaves, uncut copies, 
&c., which he justly considered as '^beneath the subject;" it 
would surely have been more consistent with this dignified feel- 
ing, more worthy of the library, and more honorable to the libra- 
rian, if in his account of the written books some of these unin- 
teresting minutiae had been altogether omitted. 

We have noticed these imperfections, not as defects but as 
redundancies; they are certainly of inferior consequence com- 
pared with more general merits. With these drawbacks, however, 
we acknowlege the full value of Mr. Pettigrew's labors : the plan 
which he has marked out is clear and judicious; and as far as he 
has gone, the style in which he has executed it bear^ the joint 
impress of ability and industry. The library which he has un- 
dertaken to describe, consists, as he informs us in his preface, 
** of upwards of fifty thousand volumes of Mss. and printed 
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books/^ Of these tweWje thousand are theological ; and the 
portion of the Catalogue now published^ although extending 
to 810 pages, contains only the first portion of this department. 
In all similar digests, custom has assigned precedency to theo- 
logy; and the Scriptures are of course placed at the head of 
that class. The two volumes before us are therefore chiefly 
occupied with different editions of the Sacred Writings, either 
in the original Hebrew and Greek, or in a great variety of 
ancient and modern versions, in the first, the Mss. belonging 
to this division are exhibited in the following order : 

61 Hebrew, including three specunens of Tephilin, called Pby- 

lacteries. 
12 Greek. 
148 Latin. 
34 French. 

1 1 Italian and Spanish. 
9 German and Batch. 
15 English and Irish. 
18 Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and Barman. - 

The contents of the second part are shown in the following 
summary : 

28 Polyglotts. 
101 Hebrew Bibles, or portions of the Old Testament. 

39 Greek do. 
224 Latin do. 

The Mss. are not exclusively confined to the Scriptures, 
but embrace generally all subjects connected with theology : 
there are amongst them commentaries and sermons, missals and 
prayers, golden legends, rules of monastic orders, polemical 
tracts, and other early samples of the fruit, which the same 
vineyard still continues to produce. Succinct biographical 
notices of the principal authors and editors, with brief accounts 
of their opinions and writings, are interspersed in both volumes : 
being taken from well-known sources, they present in them- 
selves no novelty; but they are an agreable relief to a dull 
enumeration of titles ; and, while to some they will afford infor- 
mation, they may frequently save to others the trouble of refer- 
ring to the original authorities. It is evident that a work of this 
nature supplies very scanty materials for critical observations. 
The cursory glances which we are permitted to take at the con- 
tents of some of the Mss., might indeed furnish themes for 
various dissertations ; but we shall content ourselves with point- 
ing out some of the most striking articles in this valuable col- 
lection, adding such occasional remarks as the subjects may appear 
to require. 
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Mr. Pettigrew has prefaeed his acoonot of the Hebrew Mas. 
by a short inUodiictioo ; which, akhou^ sooiewhat too exclo- 
sively bibliographical, will oeTertheiess be read with interest. 
A growing atleotioo to Hebrew is one of the marked features 
M the spirit of inqoirj which distii^iiishes the present age. The 
mqoesUooable antiquity of that language — its radical conoexioii 
with the Tarions Celtic dialects, once so widely prevalent in 
Europe, and still presenred in the moantaioons districts of Bri- 
tain and Ireland— the key which it affords to the earliest records 
of the haman race— the original pictures which it presents of 
pastoral and patriarchal customs— the peculiar habits and re- 
markable fate of the people whose history it discloses — these 
circumstances all attach a more than common importance to the 
study of Hebrew ; and when to these we add, that it is oar only 
guide to a correct knowlege of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, we have said enough to jusufy our astonishment at 
the long neglect to which it has been condemned. It has never 
been considered as indispensable to the proper education of our 
religious teachers ; and when acquired, it has seldom been other- 
wise than wasted in cavils, as idle as the most ridiculous vanities 
of Rabbinical mysticism. The strong prejudices early imbibed 
against the Jewish nation, and the antipathy which it was 
deemed a religious obligation to inculcate against them, seem to 
have been extended in an equal degree even to their lai^uage ; 
and hence it may have been (if indeed the fact itself (is true) 
that the original records of Christianity entirely perished, as 
soon as they were translated out of that language for the use of 
the Gentile converts. There may be at first some difficulty in re- 
moving the obstructions, that have been raised by Cabalists and 
Masorites on the one hand, and by seekers of signs and expound- 
ers of prophecies on the other ; but much may be done by the 
help of a little common sense, exercised with patience and mo- 
deration. 

The example of the Duke of Sussex has already produced 
the good effect of directing the public attention to this branch 
of learning ; but we are more deeply indebted to His Royal 
Highness for having taught us to cultivate it without pedantry or 
fanaticism— -not as an exotic wonder, the rarely blowing show- 
plant of a privileged conservatory — but as the native growth of 
the common field of reason, thriving under every sky, where the 
blighting mildews of bigotry have ceased to fall. 

The large proportion of Hebrew works contained in the Cata- 
logue, would alone prove the importance which the Duke of 
Sussex attaches to this study ; and many of them are curious 
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and highly valuable documents, worthy of a place in the first 
theological library of which this kingdom can boast. No. 1. of 
the Rolled Mss. is stated to be '^probably the most ancient and 
most perfect Ms. of the Pentateuch in this country;'' and 
No. S. of the Square Mss. is described as "unquestionably 
one of the most splendid Hebrew Mss. ever executed." 

Of its splendor some idea may be formed from the fine 
plates in which some of the most striking illuminations are de- 
picted ; but its highest and most permanent recommendation 
will be found in the fact^ that '' the accuracy of the Ms. is 
equal to the beauty of the execution.'' 

The Sepher Dusheino (Square Mss., No. 6.) is a rabbinical 
commentary on the Pentateuch by Samuel, commonly called 
Dusheino. Mr. Pettigrew has extracted a passage from this work, 
which we will quote, as a specimen of cabalistic subtlety. 

The first chapter of Genesis commences with the word D^M*12l> 

• 

bereshith (In the beginning) ; 71, be, answering to our prepo- 
sition, in. 3, beth, is the second letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and is used also to denote the number two. On these facts 
the learned Rabbi has given us the following comment : 

AU tbe letters, being 22 in number, rose and presented themselves 
in the presence of the Holy God (blessed be He), each of them solicit- 
ing to be placed at the beginning of the Law. They were all refused 
but the ^, which was chosen to show that the Lord had created 
two worlds — this world and a future state ; that the wicked shall not 
say, ** I have prospered* in this world ; what have I to fear?*' but shall 
reflect that there is another world, where he must accoant for his con- 
duct; and the righteous shall not say, ^* All the good I have done in 
this world I have lost;*' but shall trust that there is a second world, 
where he shall receive his reward. 

The next Ms. is another commentary on the Pentateuch^ 
written in the fifteenth century ; the extracts from which prove, 
that the Jews, together with the other peculiarities which 
through so many ages have kept them a distinct people in every 
part of the globe, have also preserved that remarkable style of 
writing which has so often been noticed in their canonical 
books. As an instance of this we quote the following passage, 
which closes the notes on Deuteronomy : 

The Law was finished with gladness and rejoicing ; praises to God, 
ivho was before any thing, who created the luminaries, sun and moon, 
and they declare his righteousness with every praise, thanksgijring and 
song. He in his mercies shall help us. From every remote course 
shall he gather our captivities to the house of his glory, for the sake of 
the piety of him who despised every image and likeness ; and for the 
piety of him, who was bound to bis Creator as a ram of tbe first year ; 
and for tbe piety of him who dwelt in tents with rejoicing and gladness: 
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for the sake of these three may He look down ob us with the mvllitBd* 
of bis compassions and mercies with favor, and shelter as under the 
win^s of his mercy as a shield and bnckler, for He possesses heavens 
and earth. He is the God prior to any thing. May these the wordis 
of my month and the meditations of my heart be acceptable in thy 
presence, Jehovah, my rock and redeemer. Amen. So may thy will be. 

No. 30 is the Moreh Nevochim, or Instructor of the Per- 
plexed, by Moses Maimonides. If the date of the twelfth 
century, which is assigned to this Ms., be correct, it must be one 
of the oldest and roost authentic copies now in existence, having 
been made during the life of the author, who died in 1206. 
The origiual work was written in Arabic about the year 1184 ; 
and translated into Hebrew by Samuel A ben Tybbon, the 
friend and correspondent of Maimonides. It has been justly 
described, «s '^ one of the most rational that ever proceeded 
from the pen of a rabbi :" it rescues the Mosaical religion from 
the absurd and distorting mysticism of the Talmud^ and explains 
how all its institutions were adapted to the natural, political 
and moral condition of the Jewish people. When it first ap- 
peared, it shared the common fate of all books, which endeavor 
to apply the test of reason to the fables oi superstition : igno- 
rant fanatics, stirred up by an interested priesthood, condemned 
its doctrines as heretical^ impious, and blasphemous ; while its 
admirers were equally vehement in their praises. Fortunately 
for the author, be was secured from the rancor of his enemies 
by the protection of a Mahometan prince, the liberal Saladin, 
at whose court he filled the honorable post of physician, 
unmolested either for his attachment to the religion of his fathers, 
or for his intelligent exposition of its tenets.' Maimonides died 
in peace at the advanced age of 70 years ; and after his death the 
hostile sect enjoyed the satisfaction of recording on his tomb 
the inefiectuaf sentence of excommunication which they had 
fulminated against him and bis disciples. This epitaph, disgrace- 
ful only to those by whom it had been inscribed, was at length 
erased through the intervention of the celebrated rabbi, David 
Kimchi ; and the name of Maimonides has since been univer^ 



' In the biographical memoir of Maimonides, Mr. Pettigrew has in- 
advertently followed a very faulty translation of the letter to Tybbon, 
in which the writer is made to say to his friend — '' I live in Egjrpt, the 
king in Alkaira, which places lie two sabbath-days' journey asunder.'* 
(Part II. p. 150.) This passage should have been rendered — *' I live in 
^i^ypty At ^0 distance of nearly two sabbath-days' journey from 
Cairo, where the king resides.*' A sabbath-day*s journey is well known 
to have been seven furlongs and a halfl 
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s^ally held in the highest veneration by the descendants of those 
who reviled and persecuted him. 

. The Catalogue of Hebrew Mss. concludes with an account of 
the three PySJl (Tephilin), or prayer-signs of the Jews^ to which 

the term phylacteries has been so long and so strangely misap* 
plied. Of the notions vihich generally prevail on this subject, 
Mr* Pettigrew has given a learned summary ; from many parts 
of which we altogether dissent. He has stated correctly enough 
the opinions of others, but it is to the nature of those opinions 
themselves that we object. 

"The word phylactery,** be observes, "derived from the Greek 
^vXeucrfipiov, properly signifies a preservative ; and in this sense has been 
used by various nations to protect them against evil spirits, diseases, 
dangers, &c. In many parts of the East, thesp superstitious practices 
still obtain. The phylacteries of the Jews we of three kinds; of each 
of which there is a specimen in His Royal Highnesses Library. They 
consist of portions of Scripture taken from the Pentateuch, selected 
according to the situation for which they are destined, written on 
very fine vellum, in a very small square character, and with a particu* 
lar kind of ink. They are used for the head, for the arm, and are also 
attached to the door-posts,'^ ^ — Part i. p. xxxvi. 

After describing the manner of preparing the Tephilin, Mr. 
Pettigrew proceeds to state, on the authority of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, that they were worn by the Jews for three different 
purposes : 

1. As signs or remembrancers. 

2. To procure reverence and respect in the sight of the heat/ien. 

3. They used them as amulets or charms to drive away evil spirits. 

For the last assertion here made, we do not believe that there 
is any substantial ground whatever, nor can we on this point 
bow even to the respectable authority on which it is advanced. 
We do not maintain that the Jews had no faith in talismans; 
but that the strong characteristic trait of all their superstitions, 
and even of the grossest corruptions sanctioned by their Tal- 
mud, is such a religious veneration for the Tor^h, as can never 
have allowed them to prostitute any of its passages to 
purposes of magic ; and this they must have done, if they had 
ever used their Tephilin, as '^amulets, charms, or preservatives 
against diseases, dangers, &c." Such a charge is undoubtedly 
countenanced by the designation of phylacteries, which has been 

1 The labels affixed to the door-posts, and with which, according to 
Maimonides, every door in a dwelling-bouse ought to be provided,, are 
termed Mezuzab, from Jl^TTD {Mezuzoth), the word used in Deutero* 

nomy (vi. 9.) to signify door-posts. 
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dmott um^etullj giveo to them in other Unguages;' and we 
are surprised that the Jews have neter protested against so ob- 
vious and unjust a mistranslation. Tbe facilitj with which they 
hare not only admitted but actually used the expression, (see 
D* Levi's Ceremonies of the Jews, p. 185.) can only be ac- 
counted for by the indifference which even the most learned 
among them have constantly evinced for any thing like a critical 
onderstandii^ of heathen tongues. Phviacteries, or guards, 
was the term applied by the Greeks to the amulets or charms 
used by the Indians, Persians, and Babylonians. St. Jerome 
distinctly admits this (Opera, tom. iii. p. 696.) in his commen- 
tary on the passage, in which the Greek translator of St. 
Matthew's Gospel first employed the word to describe the 
Tephilin of the Jews. St. Aognstin, also, not only calls them 
diabolical (diabolka phylacttria), but he repeatedly classes 
them with auguries, incantations, casting of lots, divinations, and 
other works of the devil. (Op. tom. iii. p. 957. 1070.) Not to 
multiply authorities on this pmit, we will only add that of Du- 
cange, who in his Glossary says, ** Phylacteria appellabant vete- 
res amuleta ad arccndos vel pellendos morbos.** (Ad voc. Phy- 
lacieria.) 

There can be no doubt as to the general acceptation of the 
term in this sense, which differs so widely from the meaning of 
Tephilin^ that the translator iu confounding them, must have 
acted either inadvertently, ignorantly, or maliciously. In either 
case it is our doty to repair and not to aggravate his error. The 
Hebrew word simply denotes something appertaining to prayer 
— a prayer-sign — an incitement, preparative, or help to devo- 
tion ; and it is well known that the Jews of the present day 
still continue to use the Tephilin for this, and for no other pur- 
pose. Buxtorf (Synagoga Judaica, p. 135.) calls them ** Pre- 
catoria, id est, lora ad precum memoriam animos revocantia ;" 
and Lightfoot, who is by no means consistent in tbe various 
accounts which he gives of them in different parts of his wri- 
tings, still, in the only passage in which he points out the pre-> 

' Luther, indeed, drawing on the copioas stores of German, with that 
bold independence of foreign idiom for which the writers of his country 
are distingaished, rendered this term, in bis translation of the Scriptures, 
by Denhzettel: — Die maohen ihre Denkzettel breit->(Matt. xxiii. 
5.) : the literal meaning of which is, thought-tickets, i. e. remem- 
brancers, or notes used for the purpose of calling to mind what we 
wish to remember. This, although it does not express with strict accur 
raoj' the original Hebrew idea, still shows something of decent regard 
for the object to which it was directed. 
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cise meaning of the expression, says, that it signified " memo- 
randums of their observance of the laWy and evidences of their 
devotion; and therefore they were called in the Greek tongue 
Phylacteries^ or Observatories, and in the Hebrew^ Tephillin, 
or Oraisons" (Lightfoot's Works, vol. ii. p, 944.) St. Jerome, 
who alone among the Fathers of the Church has any pretensions 
to credit as a linguist, condemns the superstitious use of phy- 
lacteries by the Christians and the nations of the East ; but in 
reference to the Jews, he takes a widely different view of the 
custom ; and without any allusion to magical influence, considers 
the practice to have been observed amongst them only for the 
purpose of keeping the law for ever before their eyes, as a con- 
stant guard and monitor of their actions. (Hieronymi Op. torn, 
iii. p. 696.) But the earliest and most decisive authority on this 
subject is that of Josephus, who, if he did not write originally 
in Greek, was familiarly acquainted with that language, and 
translated his own works into it : he refers very distinctly to 
the custom which prevailed among his countrymen, of carrying 
the precepts of their venerated lawgiver on their heads and 
arms, and of inscribing them on their door-posts ; but he never 
employs the word ^uXaxr^gia to describe these labels ; and he 
states in the clearest terms, that they were only used for the 
purpose of diffusing a general knowlege of the duties prescribed 
by the law, and of keeping alive a constant feeling of gratitude 
for the divine favor and protection, especially as manifested 
towards their nation.' Philo Judseus also clearly alludes to 
this practice, and to the effects produced by it ; when, speaking 
of the reverence which the Jews entertained for their code of 
laws, he says, that, ** regarding them as divine oracles, they wer^ 
instructed in them from their earliest youth, and carried the 



* As we do not recollect to have seen this passage ever referred to 
by any of the numerous writers who have attended to this subject, we 
subjoin the following extracts from an early Greek edition : KaKbv yhp 

dwa/itpovs* ofhus yhp koI o&8e afuiprfiaovrai fi^ dwdfievot \4y€iv Ayvouw rSov iv 
ro7s v6fioi5 Jiuopur/Uvav* ot re vSfioi iroAXV ^/>^' afiaprdvovras l^owri vajifTiariay, 
&5 frpo\€y6vTuv ahrois & ireiaovrai Kol rais ^^nfxais iyypwpdvrosv 8x^ r^f iLKoijs & 
K€\(i&owrw» — AU 9h ^Kdimis Tifi4pas hpxoit'ivnsr^ r^s tunris, kcX dmJrc irpbs fhrvov &pa 
i^eir4(rdcUf fie^nvptw ry Oc^ rhs Swpc&f &s iaraXKceyeuriy abrdis ix t^s Alyvw" 
rltav y^s vap4ax^9 8tica(as oSai^s ^^€i rris ^hxctpitnias, ica2 ywoiihuis hr^ itf^oifif 
filv rwv ff$i^ yeyov&rnw^ iiei Z\ irpvrpoirfi rSv iaofievcov. iireypdipew 8i Kcd rois Bvpd)" 
fMuriv ainwv r& fxeyiara Sv cbjipyerrffftv adrots 6 Scbs, ly re fipaxioffiv ^Kvurrov 8ia- 
^alv^w, tffa Tc tV ^o'X^ i»oariiicUv€iv iivarai rod BeovKuA riiv Tcpbs mnots eiivoKW 
ip4p§w iyysypafifi4va M r^s Kc^oXiys koI tov fipaxiotnSy &f vsplfi\ewrov irarrax^- 
etw ih V9p\ aJtiro7$ irpi^vftov tov efOV«<--Jo8ophi Aut. Jud, lib. iv. C. 8. fol. 
Genev. 1634. 
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images of iheir precepts as pidmres im their somls (or reu^ 4^<uf 
oyaAfurro^flpoOfri ra^ t»v ZMTwrayfUftn mimiX *^ ^^^ ^J con- 
staDtlj looking on them their aidouration might be the more 
eicited.'*' — (Philoois Liber de L^mtione ad Caium, Op. p. 
lOM.) 

Against these authorities, the only alleged proofs of the Te- 
philin ha? ing been used as amulets or charms, are adduced from 
the obscure and metaphorical language of the Targums and 
Talmud. Dr/Adam Clarke, as cited by Mr. Pettigrew, quoties 
in support of this opinion the following extract from the Tar- 
gum on Canticles viii. 3: 

The congregnii a of Israel hath said, I am elect aboTe all people, 
hecaase I bind my phylacteries on my left hand aod on my head ; and 
the scroll is fixed to the right side of my gate, the third part of which 
looks to my bed-chamber, thai demma maif not be parmUted to infure 
me. 

To this might have been added a much stronger clause in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, as given by Lightfoot, (vol. i. p. 256.) 
where it is declared that '* a man hath need to say over his phy^ 
lacteries (Tephilin) every evening in his house to fright away 
evil spirits." There can be no doubt that the Jews, by the 
terms demons and evil spirits, understood as well the criminal 
inclinations and passions of the heart, as bodily diseases and 
accidental dangers ; and taken in this sense^ their prayer-signs, 
by continually calling up within them pure and holy thoughts, 
were unquestionably guards or preservatives against the domi- 
nion of evil spirits. The figurative expressions to which we 
have just referred, can have no other meaning than this : for it 
is evident that the scroll fixed to the side of the gate and look- 
ing to the bed-chamber^ could only be designed to remind them 
of those devotional exercises, by which Josephus informs us 
that they were accustomed to begin and close the day. The 
duty of early morning prayers, to be said by every individual at 
the first dawn of light, was particularly enjoined on them ;^ and 



' If any doubt cau be felt as to the allusion here made to visible 
portions of the law continually before the eyes of the Jews, it must be 
removed by the following declaration of the same writer in another 
part of bis works, that all wisdom and philosophy originate entirely in 
the sense of sight, A^\($v iffriy, he says, liri <ro<pia koI <ln\oao<l)ia r^v ipx^ 
&ir* obitvhs f\a^v iripov rwv iv rifjuy, fj rrjs riyeftovtSos rwv cua&iarewr dpdff^tis, 
— Philonis Liber de Abrahamo, Op. p. 373. 

' '* Prsestantissimum ergo et longe praBcellentissimom opus censeri 
debet, si quis summo mane, anteqoam illacescat,surrexerit, et noctem 
dioi, sacro psalmornm cantuet precibus, conjunxerit/' — Bnxtorf. Syna- 
goga Judaica, p. 1 16. 
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it 19 as disingenuous to infer that the sentences of the law which 
kept it in their remembrance were so used for talismanic or 
magical purposes, as it would be to attribute the same charac- 
ter to the texts of Scripture, which occupy conspicuous places 
in so many modern churches and courts of justice. These are 
our phylacteries ; but we should be very indignant if we were 
accused of employing them as ** amulets or charms to drive 
away evil spirits/' because we intend them as guards against the 
demons of pride, malice, and impiety, or as preservatives from 
the dangers of false swearing and unjust verdicts. The only 
error which can fairly be imputed to the Jews on the score of 
their Tephilin, is that which was laid to their charge by the 
Caraites, of instituting a religious observance on a too strict 
interpretation of the figures of speech used in their sacred 
books. 

I am very far from thinking, that the translator of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, by turning Tephilin into the Greek ^uXax- 
T^^ia, gave the first proof of that hatred, which has subsequently 
been carried to such fearful extremes between Christians and 
Jews; but I am convinced that his incorrect version of the 
term has ministered to that hatred by countenancing the invi- 
dious charge brought against the latter, of having perverted a 
mere ceremonial of worship to the 'purposes of an occult and 
forbidden craft. I am therefore anxious to remove the ground 
for that accusation, hoping thereby to allay the fervor of those 
religious differences, which have so long marred the peace of 
the world ; and I have the more readily volunteered* my services 
on this occasion^ because although 1 am satisfied that it has 
been done inadvertently, still the charge, which I have endea- 
vored t^ repel, is here brought forward in so close a connexion 
with the name, of the Duke of Sussex, that it has the appear- 
ance of placing the cause of expiring prejudice under the 
sanction of the most liberal and enlightened prince of the 
present times. 

The Greek Mss. are neither numerous, nor of a very early 
date : the most remarkable among them is No. 2, ** Novum 
■Testamentum Graecum. Ms. inMemb« Saec. xiii. octavo:" it 
contains neither the disputed passage in the fifth chapter of St. 
John's first Epistle, nor the Apocalypse. Mr. Pettigrew very 
justly observes, that ** it would be very desirable in any future 
edition of the New Testament that so valuable a Ms. should 
be collated." 

The extensive catalogue of Latin Mss. begins with thirty 
copies either of the intire Bible^ or of portions of Holy. Writ ; 
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tbe dates of wbich are geoefallj bom the tvdftb to the fifteeBtb 
ccfltiirj. No. 25, PsAlteriimi Iiatiimmj is, however, of lugher 
aotiquitj, 9od b certmtnij not of later origiu thao the tenth cen- 
tury, ^laoy of these are richJj jUuminated, and have fiiniiahed 
Mr. Pettigrew with materials of florid description. These 
are followed by eighty-eight miscellaneous theological treatises ; 
some of which are curious as Mss. on the score of antiqaitj, 
and others on account of their rarity, although their <»ntents 
are generally known to the world, either in the wiitinga of the 
Fathers, or in those oi later controversialists. But there is one 
among them to which a more particular and melancholy interest 
attaches; this is No. 101, ** Senreti (Mic.) Christianismi Re- 
stitutio :" of which none can read without painful and indignant 
feelings the following account, written on a fly-leaf of the pre- 
sent Ms. by M« Meerman, from whose colleccion it passed into 
the Library of the Duke of Sussex : 

Haec e^ copia Msta. libri longe rarissimi, cnjus aoctor famosus 
ille Michael Serrelos, quiqoe iinpressixs fait Yieonae Allobrognm, 1553. 
in octavo, et femori ametaris aut^tus aam ipso ettmbtuims est, £jus 
aatem tanta est raritas, at qai gloriari possit, se illam typ» excosiim 
Tidisse, nemo repcriatar. Nam qaod Casseilis in bibhotheea Prin* 
eipis Uessias olim exstitlt exemplar, (ex qao paoca maoa descripti^ 
promanamnt) deperditum est. Vid. Jo. Yogt in Calal. Libr. rarior. 
pag. 024. (edit. 1747.) Uocce yero exemplar perqoam diligenter et 
accurate ex impresso transcriptam est, et qoidem ita, ot sia^nlae pa- 
gmae bic responderent paginis volominis impressi. 

I have always regarded the fate of Servetus as peculiarly 
severe and pitiable, if he had suffered^ like other Protestant 
martyrs, at the mandate of the blood^deiuged Vatican, his caae 
would scarcely have been distinguished amongst the hecatombs of 
victims that have been sacrificed to the perversion of the Gospel 
of peace* But to fall by the hand of a brother-reformer — to be 
betrayed amidst the security of that confidenqe which he un* 
suspectiogly placed in a fellow-champion of religious liberty — to 
have the frank and unguarded communications of a private 
correspondence brought forward as evidence in order to 
obtain his condemnation: these circumstances embittered 
even the horrid tortures which he underwent; and while 
they associate with the memory of Servetus claims to universij 
sympathy, they have stamped on the name of Calvin a burning 
stigma of everlasting infamy. The passions that may be urged, 
not in defence, but in palliation of the papal atrocities com- 
mitted at that period, will not apply to the savage, unmitigated 
cruelty of the Genevan bigo^ The crimes of the Roman bier- 
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8rchy were the vindictive policy 6f established power, trembling 
on the verge of ruin. They were not the necessary results of 
that form of ecclesiastical discipline, or of that system of theo^ 
logical faith, under the sanctiob of which they were practised } 
they were the foul deeds of men^ beset by the common infirmi-^ 
ties of their nature, acting under the excitement of strong pas^ 
sions, and agitated by the convulsive events of a new and strange 
conjuncture. The Reformation was the first effort of a mighty 
principle, then starting into existence ; an influence before unfelt 
in the direction of human affairs was then beginning to develope 
itself; the public mind was awakened, and in the early con« 
sciousness of its capacities and its rights, was fearlessly challen- 
ging the presiding authorities that had usurped its place, and 
arrogated to themselves the undisputed government of the 
world. The ruling powers, presuming on the stupid ignorance 
so long displayed by the great mass of the people, and trusting 
to an ascendency founded on inveterate habits of superstitious 
and implicit submission, adopted the bold and wicked policy 
of desperate men. Tenaciously clinging to every prerogative 
which they were called on to surrender — maintaining vigorously 
every post in which they were attacked by the growing intellect 
of the age-^they scrupled not to employ all the most violent 
means of defence that came within their reach, for the purpose 
of striking terror into the bosoms of their assailants. This 
merciless and inhuman ferocity marked all the measures of the 
priesthood at that time, and made the expiring efforts of their 
fury more generally fatal to those against whom they were di- 
rected, than the indulgence of uncontroled dominion had ever 
proved in the days of their highest prosperity. Through long 
ages of unalarmed security, fasting and penance and humiliation 
had been deemed satisfactory atonements for those offences^ 
against which, in the hour of danger, they unsparingly and unfeel« 
ingly pronounced the doom of death — of death too in its stern- 
est, most horrid, most appalling form. It was not the priest, 
the sectarian, the religionist, pursuing with relentless and unmi- 
tigated severity, the dissident from received doctrines and tb^ 
preacher of unknown creeds ;— it was the jealous, vindictive^ 
furious tyrant, aroused from fancied security by unexpected op<^ 
position, and going forth in all the pride of long exerted sway 
and in all the complacency of assumed right, to crush, to trample 
on, to annihilate, if possible, the daring but despised intruder. 

This was not the situation of Calvin ; nor can even this faint 
apology be advanced in extenuation of his conduct. It was no 
common weakness of human nature, under the iofltteade of 
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which be acted : be was not taken bj surprise in the sudden 
emergencj of ao unforeseen and critical conjuncture. He had 
been trained up in no habits of unresisted and absolute com* 
mand — he had no endowed comnuoitieSy no lucrative system of 
established government to defend — he had no attack to fear^ 
no dangers to apprdiend, from the lonely, wayfaring exile, 
who came as a guest and stranger within his gates, escapio||r 
from the persecutions of their common enemy, and passing 
onward to a more distant and secure asylum. The only impulse 
by which he was driven to the base and bloody deed, was that 
of sheer fanaticism — the unchecked power of an austere and 
exclusive creed over a narrow, dark, and self-sufficient 'mind. 
Yet the followers of this man deem themselves justified at the 
present day in opposing the repeal of statutes which . with- 
hold civil rights from their Catholic fellow-subjects, on the 
ground of the barbarities practised against the early reformers. 
Let them look to the conduct of their own great heresiarch, and 
then say if it would be just that his transgressions should be 
visited on them by the infliction of similar degrading penalties. 
Let them remember, that although human passion will some- 
times invest itself with the sacred dignity of religion, yet it is 
not difficult to tear off the assumed disguise, and expose the 
unveiled monster io all its naked and odious deformity. The 
course of events may engender in the bosom of any church the 
dark and deadly sins of ambition, avarice, revenge, and cruelty 
— the lust of power and the thirst for blood; but let not the 
vices of the man be identified with and regarded as essentially 
characteristic of the opinions which he professes ; let not the 
crimes which temporary causes may have produced, however 
deep their dye, affix an indelible stain on the unoffending poste- 
rity of the perpetrators. Reprobate the guilty as they deserve 
— bear everlastingly in mind the memory of their iniquities — 
make the record of their violence and the lesson of their fall, 
an impressive warning to those who may in after-times he 
invested with the like authority and exposed to tbe same temp« 
tations. But, be just to the innocent, nor visit on them the 
consequence of proceedings in which they can have had no 
participation ; and the spirit of which, equally with ourselves, 
they condemn, execrate, and abjure. 

The history of Servetus's work, Christianismi Restitutio, is 
scarcely less remarkable than that of the unfortunate author 
himself. Previously to the sad catastrophe at Geneva, he had 
been condemned to the same fate at Vienne in Dauphiny ; 
but having effected his escape, he was burnt in effigy, and five 
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bales of his books supplied the fuel for that auto da fe, which 
might have been termed ludicrous, had it not been followed by 
so fatal a tragedy* All his writings that were not destroyed on 
that occasion were collected and thrown into the flames, in 
which hie himself perished. One copy alone of the Christia- 
nismi Restitutio was secretly preserved by one of his judges, 
and afterwards deposited in the library of the Landgrave of 
Hesse at CasseK . From this a few Ms. copies were made, one 
of which is that now in the collection of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. The original came into the possession of 
the celebrated Dr. Mead, who in the year 17^3 was preparing to 
publish a quarto edition of it; but before the work was com- 
pleted^ it was seized and burnt by desire of Dr. Gibson, Bishop 
of London: on this occasion four copies are said to have es- 
cfaped, one of which is in the library of the Medical Society of 
London, and contains the whole of that part in which the 
first idea of the circulation of the blood was recorded. In the 
addenda to the first part of his Catalogue, Mr. Pettigrew has 
inserted a letter from Dr. Sigmond, which is conclusive as to 
the fact that Dr. Mead's original copy is now in the Biblio- 
thiqne Royale at Paris : and thus after the successive attempts 
made to destroy the book, by Catholics at Vienne, by Calvinists 
at Geneva, and by a bishop of the Anglican Church at London, 
the few volumes, which have by chance evaded the general 
interdict, are now become the bibliographical treasures of 
princely and royal libraries. 

The following are the titles of the parts which compose this 
rare and interesting work : 

1. De Trinitate Diyina, qnod in ea non sit invisibiliam triam rerum 
illasio, sed vera substantia Dei, manifestatio inVerbo, et commanicatio 
in Spirita. Libri vn. 

2. De Fide et Jastitia Regni Cbristi,Legis justitiam superantis, et de 
Charitate. Libri in. 

3. De Regeneratione Superna et de Regno Anti-Christi. Libri iv. 

4. Epistolae xxx. ad Jobannem €alyinumy Gebennensiam €onciona- 
torem. 

6. Signa lx. Regni Anti-Cbristi, et revelatio ejus jam nanc praesens. 
^. De Mysterio Trinitatis, et Veterum Disciplina, ad Philippum 
Melanchtoneniy et ejus CoIIegas, Apologia.' 

* M. De Ang^lis, the writer of the life of Servetus in the Biograpbie 
Untverselle, (tem. xlii. p. 122.) states, that two copies of the original 
edition of this work were preserved; one of which is in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, and the other in the Biblioth^que Royale at Paris. 
The latter, he adds, is that which was stolen from Cassel, and purchased 
for the Duke de la Valli^re at Gaignet's sale, where it obtained 3810 fr. 
although in bad condition. Dr. Sigmond's letter, by showing this to 
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The Ladn Mm. conclude with thirty missals^ breviaries, booka 
of offices, and statutes of religious oiders : for ample accounts 
of which we must refer those who are curious in such matters 
to the information respectii^ them, afforded bj Mr. Pettigrew's 
work. As a specimen of their contents, we give the following 
singular prayer to the Virgin, in old French, extracted from 
No. 1£9. H(Hie Be^tae Viiginis Mariae, cum aliis Officiis 
£cc]esias Romans^. Ms. in Memb. Saec. xt. 

Doalce dame de misericorde, mere de pitie, fontaine de tons biens, 
qai portastes oostre Seigneur Jbesa Crist neof moijs en vos precieuK 
flaosy et la lai tastez de vot dooloes mamelles. Belle ires doolce damei 
je vous cry mercy, et youf pri que yous Taeilliez prier vostre benoit 
filz qa*il ait piti6 et mercy de moy. £t ainsi vous le priez belle trds 
doalce dame, et je magenoilleray quinze fois deyant vostre benoit 
ymage, en Tonnear des qaioze joies qae vous eustes de vostre ehie^ 
filz en terre. 

We are not disposed to ridicule or to quarrel virith those 
whose devotional feelings can vent themselves in such effusions ; 
we only ask them not to burn, anathematize, excommunicate or 
persecute us, if we cannot join with them ; and we are quite 
sure that the best way of teaching the intolerant to be forbearing 
and moderate, is to show in our conduct to them what we wish 
them to become to others. 

Among the Mss. in modern languages, the following are the 
most remarkable : 

French, No. 3. — La L^gende Doree, on La Vie des Saints. Ms« snr 

V61&1 du xv«»e si^cle. Fol. 2 torn. 
Italian, No. 1. — Historia del veccbio Testamento. Ms. supra Perga- 

mena. Saec. xv. Fol. 
English, No. 1. — Sandys (Georj^e) Paraphrase on Job. Ms. on paper. 

Saec. xvii» Fol. 



faaye been Dr. Mead's copy, supplies another link to the chain of the 
history of this remarkable book. In the same article it is said thai 
Servetus borrowed the idea of the circulation of the blood from Neme- 
siuSy a Christian writer of the fourth centory, whose work De Natura 
Hominis was reprinted by Valla, at Lyons, in 1638, at which time Seiv* 
▼etas was living there, and corrected the press. He had, however, at 
least the merit of improving a hint, which had slumbered during 1200 
years. But the whole of the article referred to oasts a shade over his 
merits, and places his failings in the boldest relief, for the evident pur* 
pose of softening the general detestation in which Calvin's proceeding is 
held, and thus justifying indirectly the numerous murders perpetrated by 
the Romish Church. The advocates of persecution may heap authority 
on authority, till they imagine that they have scaled the heavens ; their 
doctrines will always remain equally barbarous and hateful, whether 
in the form of papal decrees dekaretico comburendo, or in that of Calvin's 
sell-condeauung sophistry; jtir^ gkdii wrcendoi eae kmrttmi. 
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From this work Mr. Pettigrew has given three extracts; and 
as it is now very scarce^ we quote the following passage to show 
the general style and merits of the composition : 

Ah ! few and full of sorrow are the <!ayes 

Of man from woman sprung: his life decayes, 

Like that frail flower, which with the snnnes uprise 

Her bud unfolds, and with the evening dies. 

He like an emptie shadow glides away : 

And all his life is but a winter's day. 

Wilt.thou thine eye upon a vapour bend? 

Or with so weake an opposite contend ? 

Who can a pure and christall current bring 

From such a muddy and polluted spring? 

Oh ! since his dayes are numbred : since thou hast 

Prescribed him bounds that are not to be past : 

A little with his punishment dispence. 

Till he have served his time and part from hence. 

A tree, though hewne with axes to the ground, 

Renews his growth and springs from his greene wound : 

Although his root wax old, his fibers dry ; 

Although the saplesse bole begin to dye ; 

Yet will at sent of water freshly sprout : 

And like a plant thrust his young branches out. - 

But man, when once cut downe ; when his pale ghost 

Fleets into aire ; he is for ever lost. 

As meteors vanish, which the seas exhale ; 

As torrents in the drouth of summer faile : 

So perisht man from death shall never rise : 

But sleepe in silent shades with sealed up eyes: 

While the celestiall orbes iu order route. 

And turne their flames about the stedfast Pole. 

Among the Arabic Mss., the copy of the Koran^ No. % is 
worthy of notice, as having belonged to Tippoo Sultan, in whose 
library it was found by the conquerors of Seringapatam, and 
whose spectacles were discovered between its leaves, as if the 
perusal of it had been one of the latest acts of his life. It was 
presented to the Duke of Sussex by Major-general Ogg, who 
obtained it on the spot^ at the public sale of the treasures cap- 
tured by the British army. The Armenian version of the four 
Gospels is a curious and valuable document ; it bears the date 
of the 13tb century ; and being therefore more ancient than the 
Ms. from which the first printed edition was copied, it is 
worthy of being carefully studied by those who are engaged in 
critically investigating the history of the earliest Christian 
records. The contents of the Mss. in the Pali and Bjurman 
languages are unknown : we can at present therefore only look 
at them either as honorable proofs of the industry so success- 
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fully exerted in bringing together this splendid coUectmiy or 
teittimouies of the weH-desenred homage paid bj men of udeot 
and of learning to the high literary reputation of the Duke of 
Sussex. 

The second part contains a catalogue of no less than 392 
different printed copies of the Scriptures, in the four classes 
alone of Polyglotts^ and Hebrew, Greek and Latin Bibles. If 
from this numerous list we were to begin to select subjects for 
particular notice, we might extend this article into a volume as 
ample as that which is now under our observation. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with a brief general view of the 
nature of the collection itself, and of the manner in which Mr. 
Pettigrew has performed his part of the task. We have un- 
questionably here presented to us as complete a library as can 
possibly be formed in this department of literature. Scarcely a 
single edition of any note is wanting ; and the whole comprises 
a mass of information of the highest order, and of incalculable 
value to the biblical student. Among the Polyglotts are. 

The Ximenes, or Complatensian. 1514-17. 

The Antwerp. 16fl9-72.» 

The Paris, or Le Jay's. 1645. 

The London, or Bryan Walton's. 1657. 

A very rare and yaloable copy of the Pentatench in Hebrew, Chal* 
dee, Persian, and Arabic, printed at Constantinople in 1546. 

Bagfster's Polyglott, 1817. This is a presentation copy firom the 
Bishop of Norwich. 

We notice this drcumstance in order to have an opportunity of 
giving greater publicity to the foliowiug inscription, and to tke 
testimony which the most benevolent prelate of modern times 
therein bears to the excellence of religious liberality and the 
character of the Duke of Sussex, to whom it is addressed in 
these terms: 

Altissimo Angnsto Frederico, 
Georgii Tertii, Brilanniaram Regis, Filio, 

Daci de Sussex, &c. &c. &c. 

Principi nostronim temporum doctissimo ; 

Libertatis publicae et Religionis yerae Amico ; 

Qui illustris avitse stirpis splendorem 

« Of this Polyglott, which, as Mr. Pettigrew observes," is and must 
continae of great rarity," there is a very fine copy in the Norwich city 
library. It was a bequest to that institution in the year 1634, and is de> 
scribed in the will of the donor as **a Spanish Bible of the value of 
tweniy-Jive pounds.** 
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Illustrioiibos virtutis et dootriaae radiis adauget ; 

£t qoi in Hebraicis Uteris praecipoe tantum profecit^ 

Ut perpauci sint yeteris Testament! Lectores, 

A qaibus 

'*PleDius ex ipso fonte bibuntar aquae f' 

Libram banc sacrosanctum, 

Observantias et Amoris pignu.s, 

Humillime offert 

HenricQs, Episcopus Norvicensis. 

The Hebrew Bibles are numerous, beginning with the second 
Bomberg edition in 1521, and concluding with D'AIliemand's 
printed at London in 1822. No. 57, *^ Biblia Hebraica Magna 
Rabbinica/' published at Amsterdam, in 4 vols, folio, 1724-7, 
is '' unquestionably the most copious and the most valuable of all 
the Rabbinical Bibles.'' Among the portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, the most remarkable are the Prophetae Poste- 
riores et Priores, with the commentary of D. Kimchi, to which 
Mr. Pettigrew has affixed the date of 1485. 

The Greek Bibles, although fewer in number, contain two 
of leading interest : that of 1587, edited by Cardinal Caraffa, 
from the Codex Vaticanus; and that of 1824, copied by the Rev. 
H. Baber from the Codex Alexandrinus of the British Mu- 
seum. 

As Latin was the prevailing hierophantic dialect of the age, 
in which the art of printing was first introduced, all the earliest 
editions of the Scriptures are of course in that language. Of 
these the library of the Duke of Sussex presents an ample 
collection. The Latin Bibles amount to 224 ; amongst which are. 

The first Vulgate, printed by Guttenberg. Mentz, 1450-55. 

The first Basle. 1470-71. 

The first Roman. 1471. 

Tbe first Coburger. Narembf rg, 1475. 

The first Venice. 1475. 

The first Paris. 1476. 

The first Naples. 1476. 

and all the most celebrated editions, which have appeared from 
that period up to the present time ; *^ sed nos genera degusta- 
mus, non bibliothecas excutimus." 

We have already observed, that Mr. Pettigrew has discarded 
from this division of his work much of that minute bfbliographi- 
C9l detail, which figured so conspicuously, in the former part. 
The disposition to indulge in it has however occasionally 
betrayed itself; as, for instance, in the account given of the 
first Latin Bible at page 289, where we are informed that 
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the first volone has 324 leaves ; the secood 317 ; beini^ 641 to tbe 
whole work. In the first nine pages there are 40 lines io a colamn ; 
in the tenth 41 ; and in the remainder 42 lines. The cohmms, two id 
namber on each page, are Hi inches in height; 3| in breadth; and 
there is a space of § of an inch between them, &e. 

This disposition bad, however, previously broken out in a 
letter from Dr. Adam Clarke, page 12, announcing the disco- 
very, '* that certain parts of the Complutensian Polygiott have 
been reprinted." If this circumstance had been connected, as 
it is in Bryan Walton's work, with some great political change — 
if it had furnished another proof of submissiveness to the 
powers that be — if it had shown that Cardinal Ximeoes bad 
detected and expunged some latent heresy ; or if even any new 
readings had been introduced; — we should have admitted that 
the labor bestowed in tracing this fact had not been thrown 
away. 

By great industry Mr. Pettigrew has brought together much 
useful general information respecting the numerous edi- 
tions that have been printed of the Jewish Scriptures, and the 
learned men of all countries who have had any afiare in pre- 
paring them. Next to the merit of having collected a good 
library, is that of letting the world know its contents bj 
means of a complete and well-arranged catalogue. On any 
terms, therefore, we receive with gratitude the details which he 
offers us respecting the literary treasures of which he has the 
care; and in pointing out what we deem errors, we have 
been actuated by no carping spirit of captious cavilling, but by 
an earnest desire to render the continuation of his underta- 
king more satisfactory to himself, more honorable to bis 
patron, and more serviceable to mankind. From the sample 
afforded in this volume, we look forward with greater in- 
terest to what is yet to come. We cannot anticipate that 
the Bibliotheca Sussexiana will prove as rich in other sub- 
jects as it has already shown itself in theology; but we feel 
assured, that whatever works it contains in those classes, they 
are not unworthy of the situation in which they are placed ; 
and if the circumstances, on which Mr. Pettigrew has made the 
farther prosecution of his plan contingent, should hinge on the 
public interest taken in his labors, we trust he will have reason 
to know, that by completing his task he will satisfy the highly - 
raised expectations of the literary world. It is of coiu-se to the 
department of ancient history that we principally look for the 
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means of promoting the objects touched on in our introductory 
remarks; but we have already observed that for the present we 
expect more from the impulse given to inquiry in that direction, 
than from any immediate information that may be supplied. To 
the force of that impulse the publication of this catalogue must 
powerfully contribute, and on that account alone we should be 
anxious for the early appearance of the remaining parts. The 
field of history is daily enlarging, and each succeeding hour 
removes us to a greater distance from the transactions of the 
past. As that distance increases, the remoter points are con- 
tinually escaping from the range of our perception ; and it be- 
comes more and more difficult to retain that knowlege of them^ 
which has ever been found essential to the due improvement 
of the present. Even in the days of Quintilian, this study de-^ 
manded the full vigor of mature and active intellect ; and the 
lapse of ages has confirmed the truth of his maxim, that ** non 
expectanda est ultima astas^ cum studia praestent, ut quantum^ 
ad cognitionem pertinet rerum, etiam prseteritis saeculis vixisse 
videamur." 
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In that very characteristic part of the '* Nubes" of Aristo- 
phanesy where Strepsiades, in a rather long colloquy with his son 
Phidippides, instructs him, ludicrously enough^ as to the pro- 
priety of calling a\sxTp6aivoi and aXexrco^ what he had in- 
differently denominated aXexTgvm, — the latter inquires of him, 
if such were the nature of the learned lessons he had been 
taught by frequenting the schools of the sophists ? to which ^ 
Strepsiades replies ; 

Z*T. ^' irspoi ye ttoXX' • aXA.' o ri i^oLtoiijJ eKOKTTOTe, 
kfrsXMvioLvifiYiv OLV evibg ono frXfjiovg Iroov. 

0s. hoi ratJTot dij xa) doi/xariov aiFU)\sa'a$ ; 

St, aXX* OVK avoXtiXex* , aXXa xotTUfrsppovrixet. 

<P«. Toig 8* eii^fiidag vol rirpo^ag, m 'voriTs <r6l 

St, &(n:e^ IleptxXiiig, eig to hiov awooXea'a. 

Now on the reading of the word TSTpofeig in this place, 
there is some disagreement among editors and critics. Some 
write TiTpovoLSy but more rergo^a^ ; these latter also referring it 
to the root TpiTroo, and rendering it by contulisti, convertisti, 
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&c. ; which is evidently, I think, the proper interpretation, and^ 
the onlj sufferable one, in this passage. I am aware, too, that 
Tsrpo^as is considered by them as the perfect active of rpimo, 
from a custom of the Attics in changing f in the penultima of 
that tense into o; but hence an awkward ambiguity \iill arise by 
confounding it with the perfect middle of rpifw. I would, 
therefore, readily conclude to read with Kuster in his admira- 
ble edition, rerpora^, if the note of Brunck did not thus in some 
measure oppose it : *' rirgofas : Inepte glossa?, xarifaytg, WpSf 
fi);. Est a Tphoo. Codd. autem omnes et editt. veteres habent 
TtTpo^ag. Kusterus, nescio unde, rergoTras." 

There is little reason, however, I should apprehend, to sup- 
pose that Kuster would have been induced to alter the more 
common reading, without some satisfactory authority. 

Another passage occurs to me wherein some eminent critics 
have fallen into a similar inconsistency (if I may so term it), 
with respect to a compound of rpi^m. It is in the Trachiniae 
of Sophocles, V. 1010. Ed. Brunck ; avrirgofois o ri xat jxcKri}. 
On the authority of Dr. Jones, it appears that Porson and Dr. 
Maltby erroneously suppose the root of avrerpo^as in this place 
to be avoLTpiireo, instead of avarpe^oo. The sentence, then, may 
be thus rendered : thou hast supplied with fresh nutriments 
what ought to be lulled asleep ; i. e. thou hast added new fuel 
to the poison that inflames me ; or as Dale gives it, 

thoo hast roused 



The pang that seemM to sleep. 

T. GRIMES. 

Colchester, 1829. 



NUGiE. 



No. XXIV.— {Continued from No. LXXVL'\ 

1. xvuHNKENii Prsefatio ad Hymn, in Cer. p. vi. *<Nec tamea 
cuiquam auctor sim, uti ingenio otioque abutatur ad hymni anti- 
quitatem convellendam. — Quid? an ApoUonii Rhodii, et alterius 
poetae, qui carmen inter Theocritea xxv. scripsit, auctoritas parvi 
est facienda? Qui, cum hymni locos exquisitiores ad imitatiooem 
tocarint, quantam jam tum vetustatis ppinionem habueriqt, mani-* 
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festo declarant." And he afterwards quotes a passage from Ca* 
tullus as originating, either mediately or immediately, in a passage 
of the hymn.. We are not at all disposed to waste our time or 
our talents, even if we had more of either, in attempting to dis- 
prove what we consider to be firmly established by internal evi- 
dence, the antiquity of the Hymn to Ceres ; were we inclined, 
however, to any such mischief, we might adduce a parallelism at 
remarkable, perhaps, as any which can be quoted, and which yet, 
it appears certain, can be no more than accidental 

'H 8' ox^v iT4Pri* wapdt Be Kparhs *Apy€Ul>6yrfis, 

^via ical fidtmya Xafi^v /icr^ X^P^^ ^^^170'<» 

«re0e &' iK fieydponr rit V oIk Hkovtc vtrdirOiiv, 

plfji<pa 5^ iiaKph K4\tv6a Btrivwrav olBk OdXoffaa, 

oUff SBcop voTctfiuv, oUt* &yK€a iroiiievTa, 

tinrwv oBavdrup, o^ &Kpi€Sf UtrxtOov dpnify, 

&XA' ^^p aindwv fia0by iifya r^fivov Mvrcs. Hymn, in Cer. 377« 

■ On they move 

ladissolably firm ; nor obvious hill. 
Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides 
Their perfect ranks : for high above the ground 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Paradise Lost, vi. 68. 

It is indeed possible that Milton may have followed some inter- 
mediate poet, who himself imitated the author of the hymn. We, 
indeed, are acquainted with no such passage, either in Latin or 
Greek poetry — this, to be sure, is not saying much ; neither is 
Mr. Todd — this is saying still less ; but it is more to the purpose 
to observe that Ruhnken in his notes has not cited any such imita- 
tion. 

II. Isaiah xiv. 10. ''Art thou also become weak as we? art 
thou become like unto us? thy pomp is brought down to the 
grave, and the noise of thy viols : the worm is spread under thee, 
and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down to the 
ground, which didst weaken the nations ! For thou hast said in 
thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God : I will sit also upon the mount of 
the congregation, in the sides of the north : I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds : I will be like the Most High. Yet thou 
shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit. They that 
see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying. 
Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ; that made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed 
the cities thereof; that opened not the house of his prisoners? 
All the kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every 
one io his own hous^ ; but thou art cast out of thy grave like an 



^l^nn^iB^ye kfiAcb, aod as the raiment of those that are slain, 
9kruA thraagh with a sword, that go down to the stones of the 
Btt ; as a carcase trodden under feet : thou shalt not be joined 
* ~ in borialy because thou hast destro^fed thy land, and 



tin people: the seed of evil-doers shall never be renowned. 
._ ■« shoghter for his children for the iniquity of their fathers; 
tkat thcv do not rise, nor possess the land, nor fill the hce of the 
fPttcid with cities. — For the Lord of hosts hath purposed, and 
wIk> shall disannul it? and his hand is stretched out, and who 
sliall torn it back r 

'^H ah ykp rk vvv ircXcis 



^/uV Zyuoios ; i| <rc 7*, Sts ^/ao^ , Kpdrovs 
lifupirt ddycPTos ; fwwrutris B4 cot yXviAs 

hrts 94 aroi mtrwOcr itrrptnrrai X^os* 
Tircr S* &yi»Ocr ; oLoi 2p* &t* ohpayov 
T^rrtMcas, i ^nh^op*, ^or yhfos ; 
oios vp6icuam <nr^Siof , hs XoAr r6 xpiy 

Tomvr* IjSaXXer Oux^ wodHreodai vori, 
vp)r &y T^ iurrtpmvhv ififiijpcu voSl 
ic^tXor, ir^pw rt rdr Oco^lmnr w^a 
y^t^s &Xinrov iyKarairni<rtu Bpimxr 
Aicpatf T* ^ Upats, Ma ^ woar^rpipis 
lumip mv MKXifrcu, r^i^i^Miv &f«rov WXof , 

IfMM I* ^pcn(«i, m2 fforaryiff^^ /9tff 
ttv«t «pi« f2h|v* ToAXJ^ 8* h^BuKiuM <rc 
c i i»gi 5 r rtf , cfr« tomt j kpfc^> X^yor* 

7^ r^fftoimv Irpc4<v> & tc ^■01X«o 
Imivvv o^xi^* ^V Tc vdi^urarsr x fop a 

-r*^ r* •Txf^aXi&rvvs^ t^v^r* ^ iarikiam 
IX«r« liM^Mir ; 2 Konrra S^ o^^oXas 

j^omn /Mv >^ c^kXci^ ^p4w^ T«fi^as» 

iti\m¥9T9s^ OMcr^ptrrvs^ in^M^vv ttEi|9 
dj>«r, -wfummiorm j MM W t>» f vcrXflpiviMP 

#<M^MrosT«« «|>d¥ vtwty jB^j gXjtfiW ww i ' 

%>>«ii« SiMTt v«F|id«^ ^ li^ 9l| wr« 
c:mr«irt* .<4i|^ wi^MtP ^uiAqmHn 7«|K . 
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III. Thticyd. vii. g, ad fin. 6 ik [Siielas], to, Kara t6 orpardvebor 
bia <j>v\aKfis Ijbri ^x<uv, iicovtriiov Kivbvyiity iwe/AeXeiro. Various ex- 
planations, as well as emendations, of this passage have been 
attempted by the commentators, and hitherto with little success. 
Quaere, ix. k* hwe/MeXelTol The verb iiirofieXeladai does not 
occur in the lexicons, nor do we remember it in any Greek author ; 
but it is formed by analogy, and may well be conceived to have 
existed ; if of rare occurrence, it would not be the lessThucydidean. 
The meaning of the word would be, '' he left off caring for/' or 
concerning himself about; corresponding to the force of avb in 
aTFa\ye7vf &c, *' He no longer thought of engaging in any risks 
except such as were forced on him." 

BOIftTOZ. 



" THE TRAVELS OF IBN BATUTA, translated 
• from the abridged Arabic Manuscript Copies preserved 
in the Public Library of Cambridge ; with Notes^ il- 
lustrative of the History jGeography ^Botany ^ Antiqui- 
ties^ 8gc. occurring throughout the work.'' By the 
Rev. Samuel Lee, B.D. Also^ D.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Halle ; Hon. Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris ; Hon. Associate of the Royal Society of 
Literature ; Member of the Oriental • Translation 
Committee J andof the Royal Asiatic Society; and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
London^ 1829. 4to. 

W B hail this publication as eminently auspicious to the interests 
of Oriental literature, regarding *' Ibn Batdta'a Travel* as the fore- 
runner of many valuable works that may be expected to follow in 
rapid succession. For these (of which some are already far advanced 
on their passage through the press) our obligations shall be most 
gratefully acknowleged to.the ** Oriental Translation Committee," 
instituted last year (1828) by several members of the i2o^a/^Wa^ic 
Society, among whom Colonel Fitzclarence appears to have been 
particularly active and zealous. To this gentleman, therefoi*e, 
(himself an accomplished traveller and ingenious writer) the work 
of Ibn Batuta is appropriately dedicated by its learned translator, 
as the first-fruits of an institution whose origin and efficiency may. 
be almost wholly ascribed to his exertions. Subjoining in the form 
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of a ttole aome particdart respectiog this ioslitutiODyi we proceed 
to Kive an accoant of the volume before us. 

The Arabic Mss., used by Professor Lee io his translation, are 
three copies of the same abridgment, bequeathed to the Univer* 
mtj of Cambridge by the late celebrated traveller Burckhardt, 
who was uoable to procure the great original work of Ibn Bat6ta, 
although he knew that a copy existed at Cairo; this he tells us in 
the Appendix to his Nubian Travels, (p. 534.) where he also men** 



> Under the immediate sanction of the King, as Patroo, twenty-one 
Vice-Patrons were chosen : among whom we find the Royal Dukes of 
Clarence, Sussex, aod Gloucester, Prince Leopold, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of 
Laosdowne, Earl Spencer, Lord Wm. Beotinck, Lords Melville, Godericb, 
Greuville, Ellen borough, and other distinguished persons': whilst the 
Committee (amounting to nearly one hundred) elected as their Chairman 
the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, and as Deputy-Chairmen, Sir George 
Staunton, Sir Alexander Johnston, and Lieut.-CoL Fitzclareoce. A sub- 
scription was then proposed, and attended with such success, that the 
annual amount exceeds already twelve hundred guineas. By means of 
this sum, and further contributions that may with confidence be expected, 
it is proposed ^ to publish, free of expense to the authors, translations of 
the whole or parts of such works in the Oriental languages as the Oriental 
Translation Committee shall approve. These translations will sometimes 
be accompanied by the original texts, printed separately, and such illus- 
trations as may be considered necessary. By the occasional publication 
of the original text, it is intended to multiply copies of such works as are 
scarce, and to furnish students, at a moderate expense, with correct 
copies of the best Asiatic works to which they might not otherwise 
have access.'' (Report of the Or. Trans. Comm.) It is not intended that 
the operations of this Committee should be restricted to the printing of 
translations or texts, from Arabic, Persian, Syriac, or Turkish Mss. 
They are to comprehend the most interesting works in Sanscrit, Chinese, 
Cingalese, Burmese; in the languages of Thibet and Tartary, in Ma- 
layan, and other dialects of the Eastern Archipelago, of Hindustan, &c» 
&c. To encourage translators, it is resolved that four medals (of twenty 
guineas value each) shall be annually presented as tokens of distinction, 
and that four sums of money (from fiity to one hundred pounds eacb)^ 
shall be bestowed as rewards for the most approved translations. Every 
annual subscriber often guineas is to receive a fine paper copy of all the 
works published by the Committee, with his name printed on the titled 
page. £very annual subscriber of five guineas will be entitled to all the 
works, as far as the amount of his subscription, at half the price paid hf 
pon-subscribers. The translator, or editor himself, will receive a certaia 
number of conies (we believe twenty-five) for his own disposal. The 
remainder will be sold to the public, and the amount applied to promote 
the objects of the Committee and the advancement of Oriental literature. 
We understand that eight or nine very curious and valuable works may 
he expected from the Committers different presses before the dose of 
ibis year. 
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tiQDS that Iba Batiita was a native of Tandja (Tabgiers in Barbary), 
and thence styled Tandjy. So vast vras the extent of his various 
journeys by land, ** that/' says Burckhardt, " when I first rapidly 
ran over his book, I took him for no better than Damberger, the 
pseud o- African traveller; but a more careful perusal has con-' 
vinced me that he had really been in the places, and seen what be 
describes." Having given a slight sketch of his routes, Burck- 
hardt adds, '* this is sufficient to show the importance of the travels 
of Ibn BatCita, and to warrant the opinion that he was the greatest 
known traveller of any age, as far at least as relates to the quan- 
tity of ground travelled over. The information contained in his 
complete work regarding the north of Persia, India, China, and 
ttie interior of Africa, must be invaluable." 

In hopes of obtaining that complete work^ Professor Lee sus- 
pended, during some years, his translation of the Arabic abridg- 
ment ; and the public would have rejoiced with us, had such a 
literary treasure fallen into his hands : but we accept most thanks 
fully the present epitome, enriched as it is by the learned transla- 
tor's notes. 

It ap|)ears that Sheikh Ibn Batiita 

left his native city Tangiers, for the purpose of performing the pilgrim- 
age in the 725th year of the Hejira, A.D. 1324-5. (p. 8.) 

and proceeded by way of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly, to Alexan- 
dria. Here he saw the learned Judge Fakhr Oddln el Rlki, who 
owed his good fortune to the favorable interpretation of an omen ; 
for, on his first arrival at the city from a distant place, he resolved 
not to enter, until some accidental circumstance should encourage 
him. He sat accordingly near the gate ; and the hour of closing it 
approached, when the porter, irritated at his delay, said to him 
ironically, '* £nter Mr. Judge :" he replied, ** Yes, judge, if that be 
God's will." He was then rather poor ; but having entered a col- 
lege, he applied himself to learning with so much success, that the 
king of Egypt in process of time appointed him to be judge of 
Alexandria, (p. 7*) Here, in consequence of an extraordinary con- 
versation, our author determined to visit distant regions. At the 
time of his residence in Alexandria, one of the greatest saints of 
the city was Borh^n Oddin el Aaraj : *' I perceive," said he to Iba 
Batiita, who had paid him a visit, ** that you are fond of travelling 
into various countries." Our author answered in the affirmative, 
although he did not at that time entertain a notion of travelling 
into very distant countries. The saint replied, 

You must visit my brother Farid Oddiu in* India, and my brother 
Rokn Oddin Ibn Zakary^ in Sindia, and also my brother Borh&n Oddin 
in China ; and when you see themi present my compliments to them* ^ 

Astonished at what he said, Ibo Bat6ta resolved to visit tboic 
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plisbcd his desigv ; Mcf tbe tkne pcr i o af aboire- 
tMMMd» «ad pceieoted to tbem the coaplnieBts of their brother 
the sMt. (p. 70 

Uaviof proceeded to Daaietta, oar lothor relates so aoecdote 
of the Sheikh Jamiil Oddio el Sawi, leader of the sect of Kalcn- 
drrs (or Kareoders), those who shave their chins and eyebrows. 

It is said that tbe reason which induced the sheikh to shave off his 
heard and eyebrows was the following : he was a well-aiade and hand- 
some man : oue of the women of Sawah consequently fell in Iotc with 
him. After this she was constantly sending to the sheikh, preseotiog 
herself to him in the street, and otherwise soliciting his society : this 
he completely resisted. Wtien she was tired of this, she suborned an 
old woman to stop him on his way to tbe mosque with a sealed letter 
in her hand. When tbe sbetkb passed by her she said, *^ Good Sir, can 
you read f* **Yt%^ he replied. She said, ** this letter has been sent to me 
by my son ; I wish you would read it for me." He answered, ** I will." But 
when she had opened tbe letter, she said^ ** Good Sir, my son has a wifie^ 
who is in yonder house; could I b^ the favor of your reading tbe letter 
at the door^ so that she may hear^^ To this he also assented: but when 
be had got through tbe first door, tbe old woman closed it ; and out came 
tbe woman with her slaves, and hung about him. They then took him 
into an inner apartment, and tbe mistress began f o take liberties with 
him. When the sheikh saw that there was no escaping, be said, ^ I 
will do what you like ; show me a sleeping-room.** This she did : he 
then took in with him some water and a razor which be had, and shaved 
oS bis beard and both bis eyebrows. He then presented himself to the 
woman, who detesting both his person and bis deed, ordered him to be 
driven out of the house. Thus, by Divine Providence, was his chastity 
preserved. This appearance he retained ever after; and every one who 
embraced his opinions also submitted to the shaving off of his beard 
and both his eyebrows, (p. 19.) 

Ibn Batata then proceeded to Misr (or Cairo) ; and mentions 
some of the learned men who florished there in bis time. He 
celebrates the Nile ; which excels all other rivers in the sweetness 
of its taste, the extent of its progress, and tbe benefits it confers. 

** The course of tbe Nile, moreover,** he says, ^ is in a direction from 
the south to the north, contrary to that of all other rivers.** (p. 13.) 

Having passed through many other places in Egyptt he set oat foe 
Syria (A.U. 726. A.D. 1326.): saw the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and those of their wives : went on to Jerusalem, visited 
the tomb of Jonas, and Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus, Aske^ 
Ion, Acca, Tyre, Sidon, and some parts of Tiberiss, where was 
the tomb of Shoaib (Jethro). He then proceeded to Tar^balna 
(Tripoli) 10 Syria, Emessa, and the city of Ham^h ; to Sarmin and 
Haleb, or Aleppo, Antioch, and the fortress of El Rahf. Here 
he mentions the people called Ism&iliah, or Fidawia (sometimes 
termed assassins), among whom no stranger can venture. 

** They act,*' ssys he, '* as srrows for £1 Malek £1 Nasir ; and by their 
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means he comes at such of his enemies as are far removed from him, as 
in Irak and other places. They have their various offices ; and when 
the sultan wishes to despatch one of them to waylay an enemy, he 
bargains with him for the price of his blood. If then the man succeeds, 
and comes safely back, he gets the reward; but if he fails, it is then 
given to his heirs. These men have poisoned knives, and with these 
they strike the persons they are sent to kill.'' (p. 27.) 

Our traveller next visited Jabala, Laodicea,and Mount Libanus, 
Baalbek, and Damascus. On the subject of this ancient city we 
shall here extract part of the learned translator's note, given in 

p. 29. 

There is a passage in the book of Genesis (xv. 3.) in which 
our authorised version has, ^' This Eliezer of Damascus ;'' and whiph I 

believe to be erroneous. The original stands thus, "IQT^K ptfi^T? not 

^tt^l rT'^QT/hi &8 the version gives it. My opinion is, that this is the 
proper name of Abraham's servant, and nothing more : Damascus might, 
mdeed, have been built by him ; but of this we have no knowlege. 

Ibn Batata then proceeded on a pilgrimage to Medina, where lie 
duly performed his religious duties at the Prophet's tomb ; then 
entered the territory of Nejd, and arrived at Kadesia, where the 
ancient fire-worship was extinguished by the victory which Saad, 
one of Omar's generals, obtained over the Persians. Our traveller 
having visited the Meshhed, " where the grave of AH is thought to 
be," went on to Basra : proceeding with some Badawin Arabs, 
*' for there is no travelling in these parts except with them,'' he 
visited Khawdrnak, where traces of an ancient palace are still visi- 
ble, near a river derived from the Euphrates. He then visited the 
city of Wdsit ; and mentions a sect called £1 Rephdia, of whom 
some " will take great serpents in their teeth and bite the head 
ofi^," besides trampling on a great fire, rolling in it, and even eat- 
ing it without injury, (p. 34.) He mentions a religious sect in 
India who performed the same trick. 

Our limits oblige us to pass without any notice many of the 
places visited by this indefatigable traveller. Having entered 
Persia, he arrived at the city of Tostar; then proceeded to the 
country called El Liir, in which was the town of Idhaj, belonging 
to Sultan Atdbek Afrdsiab ; then to Isphahdn, a large and hand- 
some city ; then to Shirdz, Kdzeriin, Huwaiza, Kiifa, Hiila, Kar- 
bela, and Baghdad, where he noticed the graves of several Mo- 
hammedan saints. From Baghdad he accompanied the Sultan 
Abu Said for ten days on his march with a numerous army ; then 
went with one of the emirs to Tabriz, but soon returned to Bagh- 
dad, visited Mosul and Diarbeker, Samarra^ Nisibin Sinjdr, in- 
habited by the Kurds, a generous and warlike people. He then 
set out for Mecca ; whence he proceeded to Judda, there em- 
barked for Yemen, but was driven by the wind into Sawakin : 
tbeuce he went to Hali, peopled by aboriginal Arabs ; to Tiazz, 
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Um residence of the king of Yemen ; to Senai its capital, and t<» 
Aden on the sea-shore. He next Tisited Zangnebar; describes the 
hetel-tree and cocoa-oot; the coontrj of Ammin; the city of 
Hormuz, \At^ Kaisaor Sirif-Bahrein, Yemama or Hajr ; and again 
reached Mecca (A. U. 733. A.D. 1332.): thence proceeded to Cairo, 
explored the province of Anatolia ; saw a bbck and exceedingly 
hard stone which had ^en from heaven, and weighed above a 
hnndred pounds, (p. 72.) He next visited £1 Kiram (Crim), As- 
trachan, and Constantinople ; here he was introduced to the empe- 
ror, who sat on a throne with his qneen and daughter. After a 
very long joumej he arrived in Khavirexai, a very hurge and popn- 
city. 



* I have never seen," savs he, ^ better bred or more liberal people 
than the inhabitants of Khavirezm, or those who are n;ore friendly to 
straasets : they have a very commendable practice with regard to their 
vp^rshifi, wkuch b this : when any one absoits himself from bis place in 
the mtosque, he u beaten by the priest in the pcesenoe of the congrega- 
tioo, and moreover, fined in five dinars, which go towards repairing the 
mosqoc. In every mosque, tiierefure, a whip is hong up for this puiu 

— ^ p.W.) 



He aext visited Bokhtoi, Nakhsbab, Samarkand, and Balkb, 
which had nol recovered from <' its destmction by the cursed Jen- 
git Khfia :** then Herat, Nisiibfir, Bustaro, and other places on bis 
wav to Kabul and the Paoj Ab. We now (p. 100.) enter on his 
aecovnt of Hindustan, wbicb occupies several chapters, and forms 
• hifhiy iateresting portion of Ibn Batlita's work: it seems,indeed, 
re of the original matter than any other part of this 

At Delhi our accomplished traveller was appointed 

«f that city by the emperor, who assigned to him an annual 

iBceaf <^^'^^ thousand dinars; but having incurred the sul- 

^jsplemure, he soon resigned that appointment, and attached 




,4itboly and pious sheikh, the saint and phoenix of his age,Kamil 
_|||a AM Ullah El Gazi, who bad wrought many open miracles, (p 

f^tritan, however, again taking our author into favor, resolved 
^^ him as ambassador to the Emperor of China ; and being 
'^ %ed with dresses of honor, horses, and money, he set out, 
f43. A.D. 1342.) but on the way was attacked and taken 
r by a party of infidel Hindoos, from whom with great 
ty he escaped, having previously been stripped of all that 
-•ssed. 

_ Delhi he once more set out, and visited Gwalior, the Mah- 
^fiwintry, Kambaya, Goa, and Malabar; Kalikut, the Mai- 
lliods, Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. At last he arrives in 
k{ and devotes a whole chapter (the 23r(l) to his account of it, 
^*- extremely curious. He again visits Sumatra and Kalikut ; 
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proceeds to Zafar in Arabia, Hormuz, Shiraz, and Isphabao; .Basra, 
Aleppo, Cairo, Mecca, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Fez, Tangiers, 
Gibraltar, Morocco, the Great Desert, and Tambactu. At length 
(in the year of our era 1353) he arrived at Fez, 

** the residence of the commander of the faithful, to whom,** says he, ^ I 
presented myself, and kissed hands. I now finished my travels, and 
took up my residence in this country. May God be praised." 

Having rapidly traced our indefatigable Ibn Batlita through the 
principal regions which he visited (although unable to notice in 
this sketch a multiplicity of less important places named by him), 
we revert to those chapters of his work wherein he describes Hin- 
dustan, and notices some particulars worthy of the reader's atten- 
tion, while many circumstances in his narration evince a consider- 
able share of credulity and superstition. We would refer the 
reader to his account of the Indian couriers, horse and foot; (p. 
101.) of the ruined city, where stones, resembling in shape men, 
beasts, herbs, and even seeds, are found in prodigious numbers ; 
and it is believed that the ancient inhabitants were, as a punish- 
ment for their sins, transformed by the Almighty into stones, (p. 
102.) He saw some of ''those women who burn themselves when 
their husbands die.'* (p. 108.) And he mentions those Hindoos 
v^ho from religious motives drown themselves in the river Gan- 
ges, (p. 110.) 

Having incurred the emperor's suspicion, he was ordered to 
attend at the palace-gate whilst a council sat within. 

'' I attended," says he, '' in this way for four days ; and few were those 
who did so who escaped death. I betook myself, however, to continual 
fasting, and tasted nothing but water. Ou the first day I repeated the 
sentence, * God is our support, and the most excellent patron,' three and 
thirty thousand times ; and after the fourth day, by God's goodness was 
I delivered; but the sheikh and all those who visited him, except my* 
self, were put to death." (p. 150.) 

In the city of Barun many wild beasts entered, and tore the in- 
habitants ; but it was suspected that the magicians, called Jogeet, 
had assumed the form of wild beasts. These Jogees are 

a people who can work miracles ; of which one is, that any of them can 
keep an entire fast for several months, (p. 157.) 

Some among them can kill a person with a look ; the woman who 
does so is termed a Goftar. A woman, suspected of being a Goftar, 
had killed a child, and was brought before the vizier, 

who ordered four large water- vessels to be filled witli water, and tied 
to her. She was then thrown into the great river (the Jumna). She 
did not sink in the water, but remained unhurt ; so they knew that she 
was a Guftar. The vizier then ordered her to be burnt, which was done, 
(p. 161.) 

Here the learned translator remarks, that some of our own sup- 
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posed witches have been treated ^ery nearly in the tame manner. 
Two of those magiciaiis so astonished Ibn Bat6ta by their won- 
derful transformations, *' that he fainted and lell to the eaitfa^" and 
took a palpitalioa at the heart, (p. l62.) His acconnt of the Blal- 
(live Islands will be found extremely curious. Here it appears 
that Dotwitbstandiog his extraordinary devotion and his seal in 
studying the sacred Koran , which he sometimes read through 
once or even twice in a day; (p. 174.) he stiU made such domestic 
arrangements as left him sufficient leisure for very ample indul- 
gence in the delights of fenude society. 

^ I hady" say ft he, ^ some slave-girls and ^ur wives during my residence 
here. The people are religious, chaste, and peaceable : they eat what 
is lawful, and their prayers are answered. Their bodies are weak. They 
make no war; and their weapons are prajers.'' (p. 176.) '^ Whenever a 
traveller enters these islands, he may marry for a very small dowry one 
of the handsomest women for any specific period.'' (p. 177.) 

His account of Ceylon abounds with interesting information ; and 
in various parts bis work will gratify the lovers of natural history : 
yet it was not always in search of rare animals, plants, or mine- 
rals, that our author undertook laborious and dangerous expedi- 
tions. From a place called Sadkawan in Bengal, he performed a 
journey of one month to the mountains of Kamru, adjoining those 
of Thibet, 

where there are musk-gazelles. The inhabitants of these mountains 
are, like the Turks, famous for their attention to ma^ic. My object in 
visiting these mountains was to meet one of the saints ; namely, the 
Sheikh Jalal Oddin of Tebriz. This sheikh was one of the greatest 
saints, and one of those singular individuals who had the power of 
working great and notable miracles, &c. (p. 195.) 

We should far exceed our present limits by any attempt to 
notice even a tenth part of the details respecting Java aud China, 
which claim the inquisitive reader's attention ; or a twentieth part 
of the valuable notes with which Professor Lee has illustrated the 
most obscure or difficult passages. We shall here take the first 
note that presents itself, as a specimen of the manner in which this 
learned translator has explained an Arabic word, and at the same 
time thrown light on a passage in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

To express courierii, horse and foot, the term used," says Ibn Bathta, 
was El Wol6kf o5UII* 'I'he note informs us that this word signifies 

quick, hasting, &c. from the Arabic root (JiL« properavit, &c. The 

Eastern couriers are generally some part of the king's forces ; and when 
the despatches are important, are officers of distinction, as it is the case 
in our own military affairs. These among the ancient Hebrews were 
generally termed D^^Tl runners: a term perfectly synonymous with that 

used here, 0^3 ^^ sU(3) (which is perhaps an erroneous reading for 
^Ljk the Persian word for runner). This will elucidate an obscure pas- 
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sage in Psalip xix. 5*. where we have ^rejoicetli as a strong man 
to run a race/ The word answering to strong man is in the original 
TIUJIj which means hero, lu the translation, too, we have a race; hut 
as we know of no races among the Hebrews, we are reduced lo some 
difficulty as to what could here have been intended by tlve writer. In 
the original, however, we have VDl^* which means nothing more than 
a way, road, or path ; and the sense is, rejoiceth as a hero to run the 
road ; i. e. to hear the despatches of his master with the greatest possi- 
ble celerity and safety. This makes the whole passage easy and plain : 
it exhibits the sun as an officer honored by the Almighty to bear the 
announcement of his powers, through every clime of his dominion, in a 
language silent, but expressive and equally intelligible to all.'^ (p. 101.) 

It would give us great satisfaction to bear that the complete 
work of Ibn Bat6ta had been found at Cairo, Tripoli, or elsewhere, 
and placed in the hands of that able translator and learned com- 
mentator who has rendered the abridgment so interesting and in- 
structive. 
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Haec aetas, jam exculta praesertim et erudita, omne, quod fieri non 
potest, respuit. — Cicero. 

MiTFORD. 

"A.RGOS' had not, with the power, lost all the pride of its 
antient preeminence among the Grecian states." At the time 
when the Greeks were preparing to oppose Xerxes, Argos was 
''weak still from slaughter in battle, and the massacre which fol- 
lowed in the invasion under Clcomenes ; nourishing since those 
events an encreased animosity against Lacedaemun, and fearing 
worse oppression from neighboring Greeks than from the distant 
Persian, the Argians applied to the Delphian oracle for advice, 
or perhaps rather negotiated for a sanction to resolutions already 
taken. The response, evidently composed by a friend to the 
Argians, appears, as far as it can be understood, to favor their 
antient pretension to superiority over all other Grecian states, and 
at the same time to direct them to enter into no league for common 
defense, but merely to provide for their own security." 

Even in the present days of liberality, great men are apt to 



' Vol. ii. cap. 8. sect. 2. 
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, ^^.. I lai . ;irrr i!'^ Cr i: 'b.it^^c it shc^l be folicwed. A due 

-,.•.•.■. ■ Ji lit ^--i'. :-acU -.: Lt:'-j.L;, wi::ch was u the ^oice of a 

I-'. I J tails ii '.zrt G::rij, ir.i i befilUDg s«c>e of gratitude for 

.. ^^A.»ci silica fdiu/c'.: iLtJ' ^:iie ii.i co&»u!:ed tJicir securitj, 

..v«u«a .lave wvchLcl^i L.c .\r^:^Ls tro!& Lrin^iag anv discredit od 

:jc ^.-raivJe b« »lizb::;)z :U a^^rxe. *' Since vua have made tiiis 

.iMiuii>/' iaid Socrztes to Xeaophoo, "you most do what the 

^uu lidfr jfiered." * Their owo wezLness also sboidd hare induced 

7 beat t(j iiusbaod tiiC-ii small resources; for besides the slaughter 

JU battle, aud the massacre which followed, we crust bear in mind 

that ^ii J. tbou5a::d Argian*, who &t a subsequent period bad come 

to a&bist tite Eginefaos of the island, the greater part were slain;' 

4ud that Ijetweeu the slaughter in battle and the massacre which 

followed, so large a portion of the Argian people perished, that the 

:>laves rose upon the scanty remainder, overpowered them, and for 

bome years commanded the citv.^ 

In the time of our own crusades, those who staid at home con- 
triTed to turn the heroism of others to their own account. If their 
own weakness and the protection of the oracle had led the Argians 
to set a high value on tlieir assistance ; if, like the Swiss of a 
later day, they had sold their services ; a knowledge of human 
nature would have hindered us from condemning them. From 
Mr. M]tford*8 account, however, it seems that in hb opinion the 
Argians required merely ''that the Lacedaemonians should bind 
themselves to maintain peace with them for thirty years ; and then 
they said that though the command among the Grecian states 
justly belonged to Argos, yet they would be content to shaire it 
equally with Sparta. The Lacedaemonian deputies hesitated, and 
gave an unsatisfactory answer. The Argians closed the conference 
with declaring that the Spartan arrogance was intolerable, and 
that they would rather be commanded by the barbarians than be 
subject to Laccdaemon ; and they ordered the ministers to leave the 
Argian territory before sun-set, on pain of being treated as enemies.'' 
We must take for granted that the Argians were serious in making 
their proposal : to a disregard of the Delphic oracle, they would 
hardly have added a wanton ridicule of the necessities of those 
neighbouring Greeks from whom they feared oppression; but by 
what means could they have supported the burden which they 
offered to take upon them ? As emperor of Germany, Maximi- 
lian had an undoubted right to precedence ; yet Maximilian was 
at one time the hireling of our Henry the Eighth. 

Philip the Second of Spain, ^* that sad intelligencing tyrant who 
mischief d the world from his mines of Opbir," was an absolute 
prince, and his intended invasion of England was sanctioned by 

1 Anabasis, lib. ill. cap. 2. ' Mitford, vol. ii. c. 7. s. 3. p. 89* 

' Mitford, vol. ii. c. 7. s. S. p. 85. 
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the pope ; yet the Armada was d^ayed through the instrumenta- 
lity of a merchant. If we enquire into the cause which bad such 
power over Maximilian and Philip, we shall find that they both 
were in want of money. 

How much power the reader will allow to this said cause, when 
the Greeks are concerned, is not for me to determine ; but if he 
admits that the Argians could not have armed and supported 
their troops without some expense, let him not allege that the 
silver-mine at Laureium would have supplied the necessary ways 
and means in this instance also. That mine, whatever may have 
been its richness, was not altogether like the purse of Fortunatus. 
If Persuasion was one of the great gods, which the Athenians 
brought with them against Andros after the battle of Salamis, Ne- 
cessity was the other. Hippias,' when master of Athens, cried 
down the silver coin, and having thus collected it, re-issued it at 
its original value ; and this was not the only expedient by which 
he raised money. The Athenian exchequer, therefore, both before 
the battle of Marathon and after that of Salamis, was not super- 
fluously rich ; and it is probable that the Argians would have had 
to bear their own charges, if their proposal had been accepted ; 
and on examination we shall find it more than probable that com- 
merce had not enabled the Argians to lay up much treasure. How 
great then must have been that pride of antient pre-eminence, 
which could incline the weak state of Argos to act offensively 
against Persia ! 

** The Greeks," says Mitford, *' had long had intelligence of the 
immense preparations making in Asia: professedly for the punish- 
ment of Athens, but evidently enough with more extensive views 
of conquest. Yet still, as on the former invasion, no measures 
were concerted in common for the general defense of the country. 
On the contrary, many of the small republics readily and even 
zealously made the demanded acknowledgement of subjection to 
the great king, by the delivery of earth and water. Nor will this 
appear strange to those who read the honest historian of the age, 
and consider the real state of things in the country, however it 
may militate with later declamation on Grecian patriotism and love 
of liberty. For it was surely no unreasonable opinion, held by 
many, that the might of Persia was irresistible."^ It was not, 
therefore, from a comparison between the might of Persia and the 
might of Greece that the politicians of Argos could anticipate suc- 
cess ; neither could they feel assured that success would benefit 
them. By sharing the command equally with Sparta, they would 

■ The anecdote, with a variety of other?, is to be found in the second 
book of Aristotle's Economics ; but as to the said book, Suspicio est non 
esse Aristotelis. 
Vol. ii. c. 8. 8. 2 . 
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he bfloiHi M ■■^"*^" 1 rWrv in ieefis is wril Ji in wads wifti 
dpttrta, «r rhe^ !lieaiatv.-r4>9 -vmuit .lumaie that venr piide whicb 
fhe^ aMant to 2nhr*. Ear viuc len 'Rii the ataite of Ar«o» ^ 
ffi^ae^, w*u\ vinut <:i:iitii 13 e-vmatj v'lli Leoiiida:», & Spartais 
kintr, viK^ boaareft 3 'te^cifar n-urn Srrcuies. inii wimse character 
c^Miid ftnc awe b eg n -loaanwri to ms ne^siibouca, thoiish lie had 
M j^ iia«t on pnoiic apoortumr* nsr makiiUE conspiciioiis his 
ta|>eror leaias Jnil mshak^n cuiuaee ? The Anpans might have 
hoped to he vxr^u^^sav biic th*r* never cony have hoped 1^ a 
Moodiess victorv aver tie in{;rhc d# Persia. Could Ar^os bear a 
loM in HMa so vi»il as >parra ! Leooidaa and his chosen band 
^1 at Thennopvlae : rasuahies noat have occarxed in the expe- 
dition afauwt the Ar^n^, in the e:ipedition to Tempe, and retam 
ironi it ; and ia the sea-fishr^ o€ ArtemiMum ^md Sabmiaw Leo- 
t^cbidaf,a Spartan kin?, and cnmnanderof that allied force which 
gained a doable triamph at Mjcale, could not have been nnac- 
eompanied bj a Spartan force : vet notwithstanding all these de- 
dnctions, the Spartans had 50,c6o men in the field at Platan ; 
thev had at least a thoosand at Megara; and a solficieat anmber 
rewained to ensore tranqaihtv at home. 

Laconia and Measenia tbrmed one kin§do», and weie sobject to 
the same rale ; but M^cense was independent of Arson* though 
only ten miles distant from it. Epidanrns and Trceaene and 
Tirjrns were likewise independent ; and so little were these foor 
•tares inclined to make common cause with Argos^ that Myceo« 
tboaght ft worth while to senri eighty men to the armj of Leonidas. 
Epidaurus furnished eigiit, and Troezene five ships ; and at the 
battle of Plat sea there were 1000 Troezenians, 800 Epidaurians^ 
400 Mycenaeans atid Tirvnthians, each accompanied by a slave^ 
who did duty as a light-armed soldier. 

Weak from slaughter atid massacre ; weak from the servile war 
which followed; weak from the loss of nearly 1000 men at Egina;. 
possessing but a small part of a small territory, subject to the 
never-failing disorders of a Greek republic ; Argos could ill spare 
* single man, whether slave or free ; and would have had good 
cause for obeying the friendly oracle, even although she had not 
feared worse oppression from neighbouring Greeks than from the 
distant Persian. It was agreed that all enmities among the Greeks 
themselves should cease ; and the Athenians and Eginetans were 

' "Of the states on the continent of Greece, Argos was among the 
fimt to abolish monarchy; or, however, so to reduce its powers, that we 
hardly porceive among historians whether it existed or no.'' Mitford, 
vol. i. c. 4. fl. 9. It was, however, a monarchy at this time: for the 
Spartans alleged as a reason fur not sharing the command equally, that 
they had two kings and the Argians but one. See their speech in Hero- 
dotiii. 
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seemingly on the best terms, but was it likely that this harmony 
would continue? 

''The utmost energy of the nervous style of Thucydides, and 
the copiousness and expression of the Greek language, seem to 
sink under that historian, when he attempts to describe the disor- 
ders which arose from faction throughout all the Grecian com- 
monwealths. You would imagine that he still labours with a 
thought greater than he can find words to communicate. And 
he concludes his pathetic description with an observation, which 
is at once refined and solid. In these contests, says he, those 
who were dullest and most stupid, and had the least foresight, 
commonly prevailed. For being conscious of this weakness, and 
dreading to be over-reached by those of greater penetration, they 
went to work hastily, without premeditation, by the sword and 
poniard, and thereby got the start of their antagonists, who were 
forming fine schemes and projects for their destruction.*'' 

A worse state of things cannot easily be imagined ; but does 
the description suit the cotemporaries of Leonidas and Themisto- 
cles 1 Let us examine. The Athenians were in most repute for 
civilization ; yet Solon, their famous lawgiver, had sanctioned the 
most abominable of all vices.^ Xerxes had taken 500 Athenians 
who were left in Attica, and had sent them to Asia immediately 
after the battle of Salamis; Aristides the just ** landing on Psyt- 
talia put all the Persians there to the sword.'' The latter of these 
two events happened during the battle of Salamis ; and is described 
by ^schylus in terms which sufficiently shew that the Persians, 
who are said to have been the flower of the army, and to have 
been 400 in number, were butchered 'J the former of the two is 
mentioned incidentally only by Herodotus ; but it is connected 
with circumstances which ought to warrant its truth. Before the 
battle of Mycale, the Samians are said to have incurred some sus- 
picion from the Persian leaders, by their generous kindness to 
about 500 Athenian prisoners, who had been brought from Attica 
and disposed of as slaves in Asia Minor. They had ransomed all, 
and sent them with subsistence to Athens. The Samian troops in 



> Hume on the populousness of ancient nations. 

' Amabat more Graecowm, contains a meaning which should qualify 
our admiration of the Greeks. Why have the Jews hated the Greeks, 
and why do we hear so little of Jews in the Murea? Is it because 
Edom, Moab, and the chief of the children of Amnion, are still to be 
found in the Morea ? If so, the vice above-mentioned may easily be 
accounted for. Pausanias observea that Greece never wanted a traitor : 
late events hav6 not contradicted this observation. 

3 KpfoxovoDo-i is a strong word; and .^schylus is said to have been a 
gallant soldier : yet the description which he puts into the mouth of the 
messenger implies what we should call a carnage. 
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the Persian army were therefore depriTed of their anns." Mil- 
ford has not stJted how these Atbeoian prisooers were brouglit 
from Attica ; but the origioal hUtorian esptessW mentions that 
they came in the ships of the barbarians. Xerxes had also spared 
the lives of the spies ; had directed that they should be carried 
round the whole army ; and, after seeing cTery thing, should be 
dismissed with passports to go where they pleased. The war 
had originated in the burning of Sardis by the Athenians : so 
that when we consider all the circumstances, we shall have little 
reason to praise the humanity of the just Aristides ; but we ought 
rather to allow that Xerxes shewed some forbearance in not reta- 
liating upon his Athenian prisoners, 500 of whom were completely 
in his power; not to mention the crews of the five galleys which 
had been taken at Artembium.^ 

In the Trojan war, and in the Peloponnesian war, the Greeks 
were careful to pay funeral honours to the dead. ** The Athenir 
ans/* says Potter, " seem to ha%'e been careful to excess and super-' 
itition in procuring an honourable interment for the bodies of 
their own soldiers that had valiantly lost their lives : insomuch, 
that the ten admirals that gained the famous victory over the 
Lacedaemonians in the sea-fight at Argtnusae were put to death 
chiefly on this pretence, that they were said not to have taken 
doe care in gathering the bodies that floated on the waves ; when 
yet they alleged that they were hindered by a tempest, which might 
have been dangerous to the whole fleet, had they not provided for 
their safety by a timely retreat. This, no doubt, was one cause 
why, after a battle upon the Corinthian territory, Nicias, the Athe« 
nian general, finding that two of his men were left by an oversight 
when they carried off the dead, made an halt, and sent an herald 
to the enemy for leave to carry them oflf, hereby renouncing all 
title to the victory, which belonged to him before, and losing the 
honour of erecting a trophy ; for it was presumed that he who asked 
leave to carry off his dead, could not be master of the field. After 
that, Chabrias having put to flight the Lacedaemonians at Naxus, 
rather than leave any of his soldiers or their bodies to the mercy 
of the waves, chose to desist from prosecuting his victory, when 
he was in a fair way to have destroyed the enemy's whole fleet." ^ 

Stronger instances than these cannot be wished ; but what care 

' See Mitford, c. 9. s. 4. Where shall we find any mention of the 
gratitude of the Athenians? 

* My authority is not Mitford, but Herodotus; who particularly men- 
tions thn? they »verp taken by the Egyptians. Xerxes is reported to have 
ill trpatcd the body ofLeonidas; but according to another rumour he 
covered it with a purple cloak. If we want to justify the barbarity of 
Aristides by the alleged barbarity of Xerxes, we must begin by shewing 
that Arifttides was aware of this alleged barbarity. 

' Archa^ologia Grsca, book iii. c. 11. 
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did the Athenians take of the bodies of those whp fell at Arte- 
misium and Salamis and Plataea 1 The Greeks lost many ships 
and many men at Artemisium ; but they remained masters of the 
dead and of the wreck : a council of war was held immediately 
after the engagement^ and the Greeks resolved to retreat. The 
resolution was farther confirmed^ and the measure hastened by 
the arrival of Abronychus. It was then resolved not to delay for 
a moment the retreat of the fleet. The whole moved in the acci- 
dental order of the instant.' Is it not evident from this account 
that the Greeks neither burnt nor buried their dead, nor gave 
themselves any trouble about the crews of the &ve ships, which 
had been taken by the Egyptians? If, therefore, they did not 
abandon their dead, they must have taken them on board. The 
dead were many ; the Greek fleet had been greatly damaged in the 
engagement ; and as the Greek ships were so scanty in accommo- 
dation, that the crews took their meals on shore, we must admit 
that if the dead bodies were taken on board, that pious duty was 
not accomplished without great diligence and exertion. 

** Themistocles, ever fertile in expedients, conceived the idea of 
making even the flight of his fellow-countrymen useful to his 
country." In what manner? " With some of the swiftest galleys 
of the squadron under his command, he went to the watering- 
places of the road of Artemisium ; and there on the rocks he 
wrote thus : — Men of Ionia, you do ill in making war upon your 
lathers/* &c. &c. To write on rocks is no easy work ; and as the 
matter engraved Alls more than ten lines in Schweighaeuser^s text, 
the best stone-cutters of the present day, with all appliances and 
means to boot, would have but little spare time left if they were to 
set about such a job in the morning, provided they made the letters 
large and legible : that Themistocles did so, seems clear ; for 
the lonians read the inscriptions. Themistocles, however, 
laboured under great disadvantages. Immediately ajfter a hard 
battle, a council of war was held, and the Greeks resolved to 
retreat. As more than half the Attic squadron was disabled, we 
must conclude that the Athenians had exerted themselves, and of 
course Themistocles was not idle : in a council of war he naturally 
took an active part ; and as commander of the Attic squadron, it 
would be his duty to see that the resolution to retreat was pro- 
perly executed by the Athenians. After this he had to go to the 
watering-places, to 6nd rocks or stones that were capable of 
accommodating so long an inscription, and to engrave^ the inscrip- 



« See Mitford. 

' ^EfrafAvtin h toia-i Xi0o((n y^afAfxara. If this means merely writing, we 
have a curious notice of antient lithography. Pope*s lines on Craggs 
are thought too long for the legend of a medal. What shall we think 
of the lines on the Artemisian crags ? 
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cbiocd the aecood to tbemtelves; so did the Atbeoians. As for 
aDtiqoity, the Atheniant were su old as the hills ; and the Tegcans, 
hy virtue of their beiog Arcadians, were older thao the mooD. 
Under such circumstances^ Argos could not well expect that her 
sharing the command equally with Sparta, and consequently taking 
the precedence of every other state, would pronM>te cordiality and 
nnanimity. The success of her arms and counsels might restore 
to her some of ber antient glory ; but out of the nettle danger was 
she likely to pluck the flower safety ? Jealousies would arise ; the 
other states of Argolis might take akrm ; Arcadia might become a 
troublesome neighbour ; and the truce for thirty years might be 
broken in as many months, for the Lacedaemonians were apt to 
say one thing and mean another.' Cleomenes indeed was dead ; 
but the burnt child is said to dread the fire : the animosity of 
hrgo§ had increased, and 

Tet her cicatrice look'd raw and red 
After the Spartan sword. 

Cleomenes with his iron money had found means to corrupt the 
Delphic oracle ; and although the Athenians, Eginetans, &c. might 
now be sworn brothers in arms, the Argives must have known that 
almost every Grecian state contained within itself the elements of 
discord and revolution. At Athens, the Alcmaeonidae had been 
suspected of traitorous correspondeuce with Persia. The*'Pei- 
sistratid Athenians'' were not inactive; and Themistocles the 
incomparable had procured the banishment of Aristides the just : 
Demaratus, the banished king of Sparta, was with Xerxes : the 
insurrections of the Helots were always to be dreaded : the barren 
rock of Egina had been very fertile in dissensions ; and Argos it- 
self had been obliged through its weakness to incorporate some of 
the neighbouring inhabitants with its citizens.^ Even in success, 
therefore, there might be causes of discord ; but in defeat, what 
chance of safety would there be for the leading men of Argos t 
The oracle bad almost condemned the Athenians to despair, and 
had told the Argives themselves to be quiet. To act in opposi- 
tion to the oracle — to thrust themselves forward against the will of 
the confederates — to be defeated, and to be responsible for the 
defeat ; these were alarming considerations for those who knew 
the fate of the just Aristides and the victorious Miltiades. But 
there was a still more alarming consideration — ^the vengeance of 
Persia. The Argives, according to their own account,^ were from 

1 An extract from Schweighaeuser's Index to his Herodotus will be no 
bad evidence : ** LacedsBmoniis mos est alia cogitare, alia dicere, ix. 54. 
Cf. V. 92. vi. 108. viii. 142. coll. ix. 7,*^ 

• The authority for this assertion is not Herodotus, but Aristotle. See 
his Politics, lib. v. c. S. 

* See Herodotus, lib. vii. 
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the first aware of the preparations of Persia ; and on learning that 
the Greeks meant to solicit their aid against that power, they asked 
the Delphic oracle what was best for them to do, for that 60OO of 
their nation had lately been killed by the Lacedaemonians and 
Cleomenes ; and their reason for demanding a thirty years' trace, 
was, that their sons might grow up to manhood before its expiration; 
for they dreaded being again subjected to the Lacedaemonians in 
case any disaster should befall them in the Persian war. 

Such, according to Herodotus, is the Argives' own account; and 
the reader will find on reference that no mention is made in it of 
the insurrection of the slaves, &c. &c. Let us therefore, for con- 
sistency's sake, take the account given by the other Greeks. Ac- 
cording to them, the Argives were in alliance with Xerxes : nay» 
it was even reported that the Argives invited the Persians into 
Greece, that they might be revenged on the Lacedaemonians.' 
We will merely infer from this, that when Egina acknowledged 
her vassalage to Darius by the delivery of earth and water, Argos 
followed the example, not of Athens and Sparta, but of Egina and 
other states. Now, however, Egina was active in preparations for 
a resistance which might be deemed rebellious by Xerxes : Athens 
was said to be the great object of his resentment ; and Sparta, as 
well as Athens, had treated the Persian heralds with barbarian 
inhumanity. If success should attend the immense army and navy 
of Xerxes ; if he should be able to '' cry havoc and let slip the dogs of 
war" on these states ; how could Argos, which was now claiming an 
equal share in the chief command, hope to escape destruction ? 

What then was the motive which had such power with the 
rulers of Argos? The pride of antient pre-eminence. Hero- 
dotus does not tell us so. The Argives, says he, according to 
their own account, stipulated for a share in the chief command, 
because they anticipated a refusal, and the refusal would furnish 
them with a good excuse for declining to join the confederacy. 
But let us see how Mitford proves that Argos ever possest this 
antient superiority. Prize Greek puzzles us, but oracular Greek 
was meant to puzzle the Greeks themselves. Luckily, however, 
Mitford does not lay much stress upon the oracle. As far as it 
can be understood, it defends the antient pretension of the Argians 
to superiority over all other Grecian states ; but then he tells us, 
that it was evidently composed by a friend to the Argians : and we 
find that when Delphi was about to be attacked, the Delphians 
sent their wives and children into Achaia, and not to Argos, 

* *' mad to wreak 

His vengeance- 



»on the Moors he call'd ; 



• • • « 

A eoundess multitude they came."— •RoDEaics. 
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although Achaia was io the Persian interest. Such being the case^ 
the oracular compliment, ** Dear to the immortal gods/' may be 
reduced to the level of other compliments, and the part that is not 
to be understood may merit the praise which was seriously be-* 
stowed on some of Akenside's poetry, i. e. that it was at once 
enchanting ^nd unintelligible ; but it is not worth a great deal as 
evidence : so we will make further enquiry. Sicyon is said to 
have been founded long before Argos. Mitford inclines to Sir 
Isaac Newton's conjecture, that Sicyon and Argos may have been 
founded nearly together; but this will hardly prove the greater 
antiquity of Argos. " A passage of the poet ^schylus concerning 
the Pelasgi, for its antiquity, its evident honesty, its probability, its 
consistency with all other remaining evidence of best authority, 
appears to deserve particular notice. The Pelasgian princes, he 
says, extended their dominion overall the northern parts of Greece, 
together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far as the river Strymon 
eastward, and the sea beyond the Dodonaean mountains westward. 
Peloponnesus was not peopled so early ; for Apis, apparently a 
Pelasgian chief, crossing the Corinthian gulph from ^tolia, and 
destroying the wild beasts, first made that peninsula securely ha* 
bitable for men ; and hence it had from him its most antient name 
of Apia.^ " 

Notwithstanding the quaker-like plainness of his literary garb^ 
Mitford may be somewhat oft grave wag at bottom. The pas- 
sage, so admirable in so many respects, occurs in the Danaides, 
or Female Suppliants ; and the speaker is Pelasgus, or at any rate 
a Pelasgian, the king of Argolis, and of the countries specified by 
Mitford. The scene is laid in Argolis ; and the Pelasgians, so 
called from their king, are in possession of the laud. The land, 
or to use the expression of the speaker, this land, may mean all 
Peloponnesus ; but it is said by him to have been called Apia, 
from a son of Apollo, who was a physician and a prophet, and who 
cleared it of its dragon-brood. The speaker is himself the actual 
and reigning king of the extensive dominions ; he speaks of the 
name as an antient name ; and he speaks of the person from whom 
the land was called Apia, not as a Pelasgian chief, nor as one 
who was to flourish in future times, nor as a destroyer of wild 
beasts in general ; but as a son of Apollo, who took after his father 
in the double capacity of prophet and physician; who, though 
duly remembered, was dead and gone, and whose exterminating 
offices he limits to the 

bpaKOpdofiiXov Svfffievfi ^vvoiiciav, 

** Danaus," says Mitford in another place, ** landed near Argos, 
where Gelanor was then reigning." He was received by the rude 

* Mitford, vol. i. c.l. s. 3. 
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iuhabitants with extraordinary favor — taught them to dig wells, 
aud soon obtained the kingdom : and he observes of the circum- 
stances of these and similar stories, that " they are the only me- 
morials remaining to characterize those early ages." If the reader 
will compare the story of the arrival of Danaus as given by 
^schylus, with the story just alluded to, which Mitford details at 
some length, he will find that the Argive king, to whom iEschylus 
gives such extensive dominions, must be the same as the Gelanor 
of the other story; and he may then endeavour to reconcile the 
antiquity, evident honesty, probability, &c. of the account given 
by iEschylus with the '' only memorials remaining to characterize 
those early ages." We are told, moreover, that ** such was the pre- 
valence of the power and fame of Danaus in Peloponnesus, that, 
according to Euripides, the people of that peninsula, before called 
Pelasgians, received from him the name of Danaans, which re- 
mained to HomerV age." Homer's authority would have been 
more satisfactory than that of Euripides, even if Euripides had 
made the assertion; for as Homer is much the more antient of the 
two, there would be an awkwardness in our supposing that he 
knew any thing of what Euripides had said. Euripides, however, 
uses the word Hellas, and not Peloponnesus ; and as this would 
involve us in another discussion, we will proceed in hopes of faring 
better. 

Eurystheus was powerful enough to persecute Hercules and his 
offspring : this promises well ; but, unfortunately, Pelops, who 
had established his influence throughout the peninsula, had left a 
son, Atreus by name, who was not hkely to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of his nephew Eurystheus ; and a recollection of the Nemean 
lion and Lernaean hydra, will be sufficient to shew that if Apis did 
destroy the wild beasts, the security of habitation which he effected 
was like that which Bardolph offered to the mercer — none of 
the safest. These moristers were destroyed by Hercules ; but the 
adventurous journey of Theseus shews that even the might of 
Hercules had not given peace and prosperity to the kingdom of 
Eurystheus, nor made Argolis securely habitable for men. Aga- 
memnon was the most powerful of all the Grecian princes. So far, 
so good : but was Agamemcon king of Argos ? Homer says no. 
The chiefs of Argos, properly so called, were Diomed, Sthenelus, 
and Euryalus. Agamemnon was king of Mycenae.' So we have 

' How did Agamemnon get the many islands which he was king of? 
The question may be answered by looking into Southey's Thalaba. 
** How came Mohareb to be sultan of this island ? Everv one who has 
read Don Quixote knows that there are always islands to be had by 
adventurers. He killed the former sultan, and reigned in bis stead. 
What could not a Domdanielite perform ? The narration would have 
interrupted the flow of the main story.*' If Mohareb was a Domdaniel- 
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gone further, and fared worse ; for we were told before that, m the 
time of Xerxes, Mycena& was indepeodent of Argos, and sent 
eighty men to join the allies. Shall we question the authority of 
Homer ? We shall do Mitford no service. Whether wittingly or 
unwittingly, he has taken great liberties with sacred histpry. 

It is evident that Ninus or Nineveh was the capital of the Assy- 
rian empire; and without going further than the 31st chapter of 
Ezekiel, we may learn that the Assyrian was ^* fair in his greatness, 
in the length of his branches, for his root was by great waters,*' 
and that under his shadow dwelt all great nations. Yet Mitford, 
in his scanty notice of Assyria, makes no mention of Nineveh, 
but expresses himself so as to lead the incautious reader to ima- 
gine that the Assyrian and Babylonian empires were one and the 
same.* We must allow that there would be an absurdity in asert- 
ing with the divine Plato that the Trojan kingdom formed part of 
the Assyrian empire, and that it was through con6dence in the 
Assyrian power that the Trojans provoked the invasion of the 
Greeks. Had this been the case, the Assyrian would soon have 
overwhelmed the Greeks. But is Mitford right in omitting altogether 
what even a heathen writer was forced to notice 1 If the wide and 
absolute rule of Nineveh is incompatible with the war of Troy, is 
Mitford justified in attempting to give credibility to the latter by 
taking little or no notice of the former ? Tyre is represented by 
Mitford as the first maritime power in the world, about fifty years 
after it had been subdued by Nabuchodonosor king of Assyria ; so 
that this pre-eminence of Tyre got the start of her restoration by 
about twenty years ; for the Tyrians or Heraclidae were seventy years 
in exile.^ After the fall of Tyre, Egypt was desolated by Nabu- 

ite, Agamemnon was dear to Jupiter; and Homer's main story would 
have stopt still, if he had entered into particulars. But where shall we 
place these many islands ? Thucydides, who has told us more tnith 
than we had any reason to expect, says, that the islands near Argolis 
were not many. A little work of Garrick's will help us out of our diffi- 
culty : — 

Kitty.— *' Pray, Sharp, where does your master's estate lie?" 

Sharp. — '*Lie! lie! why it lies — faith, I can't name any particular 
place ; it lies in so many. His effects are divided ; some here^ some 
there : his steward hardly knows himself." 

Kitty. — " Scattered, scattered, I suppose." 

^ See c. ]. s. 1. and c. 6. s. 1. 

* We may learn from Arrian, Ex. Al. lib, ii, that the Tyrian Her- 
cules was older than the Grecian Hercules; and if we want to know why 
Hercules was sold, and took to the distaff, we should call to mind that 
Tyre was famous for its manufactures, and that Tyrians were sold to 
the Sabeans. 

^'Tyre, after an obstinate defence, was captured by the Babylonians; 
but not before the citizens had removed their effects to a neighbouring 
island, where a new city was built." (Outline of General History, part i. 
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chodonosor, and lay desolate for forty years. This does not agree 
well with Mitford's account of Egypt. Babylon was ruined by the 
Medes. This does not agree well with Mitford's account of Baby- 
lon; but it is justice to add, that almost all our commentators and 
historians have chosen to correct Scripture by profane history. 
Until the conquests of Alexander, conquests which have been 
ludicrously exaggerated in their extent and importance, Persia 
" pushed westward, and northward, and southward," and over- 
powered all resistance. This does not agree well with Mitford's 
account of Persia. If then, in addition to these variations of the 
original harmony, we set Mitford at variance with Homer, we shall 
do him no service. It will be better to conclude, though without 
knowing why, that this antient pre-eminence and the pride of it 
are matters of fact, and to proceed accordingly.' 

** The Argians were, according to Herodotus, so thoroughly in 
the Persian interest, that they had undertaken to intercept any 
Spartan troops that should attempt to quit Laconia." So says 
Mitford, in the section which contains the campaign in Boeotia 
and battle of Platsa, and which therefore brings us back to Mar- 
donius and his army. But was not the undertaking of the Argians 
very strange? How could the pride of antient pre-eminence enable 
them in their weak state to intercept the 50,000 troops of Sparta I 

''To exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract ideas with form 
and animate them with activity, has always been the right of 
poetry."* True; but Herodotus is the father and prince of history, 
of grave prose. So we must make further enquiry into this iinder- 
taking, and also into some other little matters, which are connected 
with the very wonderful campaign in Bceotia and battle of Plataea. 

p. 19.) If Bonaparte had desolated England, and burnt London, would 
our merchants have thought themselves safe in the Isle of Dogs? Ne- 
buchadnezzar was not a man to be bearded. 

'< Nebuchadnezzar next attacked Egypt, then distracted by civil wars, 
and totally subdued it. The conquest, however, does not appear to have 
beep permanent.^' (Ibid.) From that conquest to the present hour, 
Egypt has not been governed by native princes, but has truly been the 
basest of the kingdoms. 

^ Moab was very proud, and the remnant of Moab feeble. From Ar 
of Moab we may derive the Greek ''Apn;, our own ffor, the French 
Guerre, and the Latin forms Gra-Divus and Graii. In Heres, or Kir- 
Heres of Moab, we may trace Ceres, and the real cause of her wander- 
ings. 

' See Johnson's remarks on Milton's Allegories. 
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ON THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

A LEARNED Platonist of our own time, Mr. T. Tajlor, lo a 
** Dissertation oo the Eleusinian Mjsteries/' has attempted to 
prove that thej were intended to teach allegoricalij the Plato- 
nic philosophy. Pray does Mr. T. suppose that they originated 
amongst the Piatonists : They were certainly neither of Plato- 
Die nor of Orphic iuTention. Although we are uncertain whe- 
ther they were introduced into Greece by Melampus,' or by 
Orpheus,* or by £umo]pu8,^ or by the daughters of Danaus v*^ yet 
it is generally agreed that they came thither from Egypt. Xheir 
original import was lost in their migration ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that at the time when they were transported to Greece, 
the Egyptians themselves had lost the kuowlege of their mean- 
log. 

The more ancient of the Greeks, Pausanias tells us, con- 
sidered the Mysteries of Eleusis as exceeding in sanctity aU 
other sacred rites, as much as the immortal gods were superior 
to the heroes.^ Diodorus Siculus says that they were celebrated 
over the whole world on account of their great antiquity 
and piu-ity.^ And Cicero observes of Ceres, or Demeter, one of 
the Eleusinian triad, that she was exceedingly ancient and sacred^ 
and the origin and chief of all sacred rites amongst every people 
and nation.^ And the writerof the Homeric Hymn to Ceres, 



* McAofiToSa 8c roy AfivOaovos aWoi 4>affiv c^ Airyvwrov fiercucofuaat rp *£AXa8( 
rat Ariovs hpras, vwQos i/ivovfuvov, Clemens Alezandriii. Frotrept. p. 10. — 
Herodotus says the same thing, lib. ii. p. 122. 

• Op^ta fx€V yap ray fivariKwy r€\€Tuv ra irKturra koi ra wtpt rnv eavrov vXa- 
Ptiv opytaJj^ofieva, Kai T/iy €v f 8ov fivdoroitay aittveyKaadai^ k, t. A. Diodorus Sicu- 
ItUy lib. i. p. 107. UpcffTos Op<f>€vs fivtmipia Oeay irapaJifZaKey, Scbol. in Eurip. 
Alcett. and Pausanias (in Laconicis) says, AriftTjTpa ie XOoyiay AaKe^aifwyioi fi€y 
at fitly peuri, "wapaZoyros G^unv Op<ptvs. 

^ EvfwXiros 6 Movaaiov ra fxvcrrripia (we<pr\v€y ev 'E,\^wnyi* Marmor Oxomens. 
p. 28. 

♦ hi Aayaov 0vyar§p(s i)(Tav, ai n]y r^Mrify raxnriy [rriy Ofcfjuxpopiay AriftrrrposJ 
«( Aiyvirrov t^ayayovaai, Kai HiSa^aaai ras nefuuryiurtSas yvyaucas. Herodotus, 
lib. ii. p. 176. 

* Ol yap apxaurrtpoi ray 'EXXriytoy reXerny ttiv EKcvaiyiay vayray, &wo<ra cs eu- 
ctfitiay iiKt If ro(Tovr(p ifyoy tyrifuntpay, batp koi Beovs wjrivpoorOey ^pacay. Pausan. 
Pliocica, lib. z. c 31. 

• Kai rois *y Z\%vaivi fivffrrjpiois, a 9ta r^y (nrcpfioKriy rris apxaiorfjros Kai 
ityy^ias rytyoyro iraaty avOpomois irepifiorira, Diod. Sic. lib. v. p. 333. 

^ Hoc dicOy banc ipsam Cererem, antiqnissimam, religiosissimam, principein 
omnium sacrorum, qua: apud oronis genteis, nationesque fiunt, a C. Verre ex suis 
templifl ac sedibus esse sublatam. Cicero, Orat. in Verrem. — And thus Apuleius, 
— Eleusinii velualam deam Ccrerero. Metamorph. lib. zi. 
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represents those who had been initiated as peculiarly happy, iti 
comparison with the uninitiated who were ignorant and cchrer^d 
with darkness : 

OXfiiog, 6g ra^ tmwxev myiovioov avdpoarcov' 
^0$ ^ areXi)^ ispeorf 6$ t' afi^fAOpoSf outtoA' ifMUW 

Thus also Seneca represents these mystic rites as attended by* 
vast crowds of people : 

Turba secretam Cererem frequentat, 
£t citi tectis properant relictis 
Attici noctem celebrare Mystse.^ 
We may judge, therefore, that they must have been intended to 
represent some very important event, something more than 
Platonical allegories. My readers may perhaps start, if 1 tell them 
that it was- intended to preserve the remembrance of the most 
important of all events, of the fall of man, as the ongin of the 
changing destinies of the human race. But when they have 
read the following observations, they may form their own con- 
clusions. 

The lesser mysteries have little to do with my subject. They 
were but supplementary to the others. It appears from Diodo- 
rus, that they were . brought along with the other mysfteries 
from Egypt.' They taught the notion of a future state of re- 
ward and punishment, consequent on the events that were com- 
mefiiorated in the greater. They taught that death wa^ the Idt 
of all; that— 

■'■' facilis descensus Averni : 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 
Sed rev6care gradum, superasque evadere jad auras, 
' Hoc opus, hie labor est. 

Virgil, Mn. vi. 136. . 
They pictured to the minds of the people the dreadful trit 
bunal and administrator of judgihent after death, the fate of the 
wicked, their punishment in the gloomy and comfortless realms 
of Tartarus : — 

Gnossius haec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos : subigitque fateri 
Quae quis apud superos, furto laetatus inani, 



^ Home)^ Hynm. tit Ai}jui}rpa, ▼. 406. 

3 Seneca, Herd Foreiis, act. iii. Thus Cicero : — ** Omitto Eleusinam sanctam 
illam et aogiistKB^tdH initiantur gentes orarum ultimae." — Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 
i. p. 294. 

3 DiodoniB l^iculq*, lib. i. p. 107/ «iipra cilat. 
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Distulit ID seram commissa piacula mortem. 
Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quadt insultans, torvosque sinistra 
Intentans angues, vocat agmiiia saeva sororum. 

Turn demum horrisono stridentes cardioe sacrse 
Panduutur porta?. Cernis, custodia qualis 
Vestibulo sedeat? facies quselimina servet? See. 

Virg. JEn. vi. 5Q6* 

Ne quaere doceri 

Quam poenam, aut quae forma viros fortuoave mersit. 
Saxum ingens volvunt alii, radiisque rotarum 
Districti pendent : sedet, asternumque sedebit 
infelix Theseus ; Pblegyasque miserrimus omne» 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras : 
Discite justitiam moniti^ et non temnere Divos. 
Vendidit'hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Imposuit : fixit leges pretio atque refixit. 
Hie thalamum invasit natae, vetitosque bymenaeos- : 
Ausi omnes immane nefas, ausoque potiti. 
Non, mihi si linguae centum sint^ oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas. 
Omnia poenarum percurrere nomina possim. 

JSn. vi.6l4. 
Next were exhibited the joyous realms of the real Paradise^ 

the happy fields and pleasant groves : — 

JDevenere locos laetos, et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largior hie campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo ; solemque suum, sua sidera n6runt. 

JEn. vi. 638. 

As well as the occupations of the blessed, now at leogib freed 

from the fetters of mortality : — 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaestris j 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena: 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt 
NecDon Threi'cius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum : 
Janique eadem digitis, jam pectine pulsat eburno^ 
Hie genus antiquum Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 
Magnanimi heroes^ nati melioribus annis : 
llusque, Assaracusque, et Trojae Dardanus auctor. 
Arma procul, currusque virfim miratur inanes. 
Stant terra defixae hastae, passimque soluti 
Per campos pascuutur equi» Quae gratia cun^m 
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ArinoraiDq«M» iHil> vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eailem aM|uilur tellure repostos. 
Conspicit^ ecce^ alios dextra hi!va4|ue per herbam 
Vescentes, laetumque choro PauiDa caowtes. 
Inter odoratum laurr nemus : unde supem^ 
Plurimus Eridani per sjlvam volvitur amnis. 

iEn. ▼i.Stt. 
The greater mysteries consisted in representing what fonatd 
in the popular mythology the fable of the rape of Proserpine.* 
And as some of the shows of the lesser mysteries ^ have been 
described poetically by Virgil, so the less arcane parts of the 
shows of the greater have formed the subject of a poetical work 
by Claudian. The poet himself refers distinctly to the source 
from whence he took his story at its commencement. He 
introduces the very expression of tlie mystics — " Hence, ye pro^ 
Jane /"' and speaks of the religious fury and astonishment with 
which he is inspired, as though he were present at its mysterious 
representation : 

■ ■ gressus removete, prqfani f 

Jam furor humanos nostro de pectore sensus 
Expulit, et totum spirant praecordia Phoebum. 
Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 
Sedibus, et claram dispergere culmina lucem, . 
Adventum testata Dei ; jam magnus ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 
Cecropium, sanctasque faces attollit Eleusin. 
Angues Triptolemi stridunt, et squamea curvis 
CoUa levant attrita jugis, lapsuque sereno 
Erecti roseas tendunt ad carmina cristas. 
Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata figuras 
Exoritur, lenisque simul procedit lacchus 
Crinali florens edera, quem Parthica velat 



^ An» 8ff KOI Kofnp^f ipofxa nhi ryw^ffOriv fivarucov km nfy vXatnir^ icai npf 
afymryriv, km to irtwOos avraur Z\€V&is 9qZovx»» Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 9. — 
S«e also Lactantiiui, Amobius, and D. Augustiniis, de Civ. Dei, lib. th. e. 20. 

* The sacred pledges that were supposed to be connected with the hie of Messene* 
and which were so carefully preserved by the brave Aristomenes, consisted of 
thin plates of lead, rolled np in the form of a volume, and contained the history and 
worship of Ceres and Pro9erpine» 

^ 'Ekms, iKOs, doTis aXiTpos, and 'Eiear, Ifcof » ccrrt fitfirikov, — BtfiaXots ra roir 
EAciwuHoiy 0caiy fwcnipia ov dnryrrco. Lysis Pythagoreus. — Thus Orpheus, 

McT^iofuu oh 0€fus tari, Ovftas twtBttrBt fitfiriKou, 
Virgil, too, intimates the source of the narrative in his sixth book, by the expres- 
sion — "Procul, o procul este, profani!" £n. vi. 258. *' Profkni, qui non estis 
initiati," says Servlus^ in loc. 
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Ttgris, et auritos in aodyoi coUigit uognet. 
Ebria Msooius firmat vestigia thjraus. 

Qaaduo. de Rapt« Proserp. i. 4. 
The two principal Eleumiaii deities, Ceres or Demeter, 
and Proserpine, were, accordii^ to Fausanias, styled pre-emi- 
nenilj bj the people of Messenia the Great Goddeae${€d MryaL" 
Xbu Buu).^ Ceres, according to Cicero, {supra cit.) was the moat 
ancient and most sacred of the deities. She was the same as the 
Terra Mater ^ the all-productive Earth (!».* She was the Egyp- 
tian Isis,^ who was also in one sense symbolical of the earth> 



' T# It Irtfm T t fttf np mrwms viycxera* to vpt ifXMV fcwimr w^tBokmm < 
ttf tm rttw WUyaXmr al Sc ci0v al HeyaXai 0«u Aiifarnip uu Kaynf, JBoAvn c9i|A«cr« 
i|lf Km €F rp Mcrininf wyypu^. PansaD. Arcadica, lib. Tni. c 31. sab init. 

' Tip It Tip tump oTyHor r» mr ^nofuarmw htoXofifiam^rms, /nfr^a vpowyo- 
ftv^ai. men rmn tXKapoa It TMrnp woftmJainmt ikaiingrpa isaXismy fipax^ §t/rrwer^^ 
9€unis Im tot jpvifm tiff Ac^cvs. to Top voXoior flPO|&af cofcu ytpf yetgnpa' moBvMmp 
tuu rotf Op^ta 9potr/iaprvp€tP, Xeyorrm, Tii inifnifi vorrwr Ai|^nfTi|p vAovtoSotc^mu 
Diod. Sic lib. L p« 16. — liifnip 9 in €mm uu ^ yn, vmff 6 luu rws vprnrots cSo^cr 
tampf ta^ofrpaaf KaXtaaif ro firirpos icai yiit (n^ofta mnrB^w, Pbilo Jodsm, d« 
Mond. Opif. p. 30 c — Jka Ic to itufrpos rpawop ^wm tc koi rpe^iM varra, Aiya|> 
r^or, oiaP€i yip lofrpeof owrear. Phnrnatas de NaL Deor. p. 74. — taunrnip, if 7i|« 
•2orffi ynititfrnp ra amrtu 8«idas in Ainornip. — 'Chrw€p koi to Aiyarnjjp, 6 mart 711 
#n|rqp aXXiryopuan* Eostath. in IL I. p. 7G^ voL ii^ — Attfa/nip /icr, ^ yti mtKurai, 
Sri wayrttv ji yii fofntp, ViDaison, Anecdota Grace, rol. L p. ]09« — ^And again : 
TUpi rris Arifitirpos cri anu 'Eotmt ofupv np av Xdcrcor- iKoer^pa V ^oacew ovx Snpa 
Tif5 7i|5 tircu. p. 1 10. — TifT 7«y Tqr^ o^* ^ oj capioi vorrtT, Ai|fMfr]par mn/ioimtr 
0I vaXatou Procliu in Hesiod. Erg. A« — A^/irinip yap ^ 711, A«puowr. Tsetses iii' 
Hesiod. ibid. — AiifiiiTTip yap temp ^ yif. Schol. in Hesiod. Tbeogon^— Thus alsa 
Locretiiis, lib. t. 818« 

Quare edam atqoe etiam matemnm nomen adepts 

Tena tenet merito, quooiam genqs ipsa cieavit 

Hamannm, atqoe annual prope certo tempore fadit 

Omne. 
Thus Orphens, 

Tata Oea, fiifrep fuucapttVf dyrfrmp r* at^pwwmify 
TUurrpwp^, vajf^artipttf r€X€C^pe, watrrokerctpa. 

Hymn. xzxi. rijs Buftuffia. 
And thus there was at Moont Prone a Aiffsv^vp "XBopuu Paosan. Coiinthiaca, c, 
XXXV. — Montfaucon has a remarkable figure of Ceres in this character, which he 
supposes to be modern. He gives it, on the authority of Ottavio Rossi «n<i ^ Mg- 
bei, from a Ms. of the Biblioth. Caesar. No. xxxv. '* C*est/' says Montfaucon, *^ une 
femme nue qui tient le globe de la terre sur son giron ; elle a de longs chev^ux 
^pars et jflottans sur ses ^paules ; elle fEut couler le lait do ses mammelles mai» 
glo^y CO qui marque la mere nature qui nourrit toute la terre en produiiaDt des 
fruits pour rentreden des hommes et de tous les animaux." PI. xxix. fig. 5. torn. i. 
Suppl. 

' Aij/iifnip 56 I<ri5. Herod. Ub. ii. p. 171. — Tov 5€, Icrti' eyyuna irms AaHUfTpa^, 
Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 17. — hris 8* cort Kara tuv rw¥ 'EAAiiyaff ^AMTiray ^ Ai^MifTiip. 
Stepbanus Byzant. in Bowripis^^^A^toy 8f , 6 ra "wtpi rwv kvt Arpmrw Ouuf x/Niy- 
fuvrwffaiuifos, nqp Uriy viro 'IXKypronf Arifjorrpa KaMurOm ^tt^iff. Clemens Alexand. 
Strom, lib. i. p. 322.— lailos — luu Ai^forrpos KoXov/iemr. TsiHses in Hes. Erg. A. 
p. 18. 

* lo-is — fi avrri yap tori rp 75. Etymolog. Mag. in verbum. — ** Isis aQtemUstgu* 
iEgyptiorum est terra, quam Isim volunt esse." Servjus 19 fy^ yiii. '/ |Iuic|Miia» 
luslc est coUis sensim supinus, declinans ad mare, ucMuioatus Baccha Itidis 
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In this sense Cere^ is represented as being a great benefactresa 
to mankind, as prodiidng fruit and corn.* Hence her Roman: 
name Ceres is said to be derived/ 

[To be cotUintudJ] 
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THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

By henry W. WILLIAMS, 

AUTHOR Of " A CRITICAL INVESTIGATION OF TBE VERSIFICATION 

AND PR080DIAL USAGES OF THF. ILIAD AND ODYSSEV/' &C. ^ 

4 

Ike versification of the Iliad and Odyssey is a subject with 
which every one who studies those poems should be in some 
degree conversant, since it is impossible to form proper ideas 
of their merits, unless a proper reference be had to flieir metri- 
cal structure. At the same time, it is a subject encumbered 
with difficulties the most formidable, and apparently involved 
in inconsistencies the most glaring and unjustifiable; so that if 
the attention of the juvenile student be directed to it without 
some especial guide, his exertions will probably be unsuccessful 
in their issue, and disheartening in their effects. These consi- 
derations have led to the composition of the present work ; the 
object of which is, to display fully and clearly to the pupil the 
principles and regulations of Homer's versification and prosody, 

iris deorulM** Dionysius Byzant. de Thracio Bosphoro, p. 11. ap. Geog. Gr. Mib. 
torn. iii. . , 

^ Virgil* Geotg. lib. i. where Servias observes-^" Prima Ceres omne genus agri- 
<c(Utar» honiiiibus indica^it." 

Prima Ceres anico glebas dimovit aratro ; 
Piima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia tenris ; 
Prima dedit leges ; Cereri^ sunt oroma niunus. 

OVid. Metam. lib. v. fab. 6. 
See Diodorus Sic. Kb. i. p. IT. 
^ Cei«B a crMmdo dictab S^mufl in Virg. Gebrg. i. v. 7. 
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and to assist him in removing those metrical difficulties which 
be will meet with in a careful perusal of the Homeric writings. 
Of the necessity of such a work, as resulting from the nature 
and character of treatises already existing, the author will not 
here speak ; neither is it his design to notice particularly any of 
the peculiar opinions advanced in this volume. Most, if not all, 
of these have been previously stated^ illustrated^ and defended 
in a treatise entitled^ " A Critical Investigation of the Versifi- 
cation and Prosodial Usages of the Iliad and Odyssey ; with a 
view to the general Restoration of the Homeric Readings ; 
embracing some original Theories relative to the primitive 
Orthography of the Poems :"< to which the advanced philolo- 
gist is respectfully referred. As it regards the execution of the 
present performance, its merit or demerit must be left to the 
decision of others : it may not, however^ be improper in the 
writer to say, that brevity, clearness^ and force, have been studied 
in the diction ; perspicuity and simplicity in the general arrange- 
ment ; fidelity and accuracy in the statement of particulars ; 
together with moderation and candor in the expression of indi- 
vidual judgment ; and that he trusts, however far the work may 
be removed from perfection^ that no gross departure from these 
principles is discernible in it. 

Bristol, Sth January, 1829- 

Pakt 1. — Containing, An Explanation of the Principles of 

Homer's Versification and Prosody. 

Chapter 1. — Of Qaantitj, Accent, Emphasis, Tones, and Pauses, Tiewett 
^enerallj ; and of the Nature and Construction of the Ancient Greek Hex- 
ameters. 

Recitation, like every thing else in nature, has its characteristic properties ; 
some being derived from the essential properties of a simple note of apeecby and 
others naturally resulting from the combination of several words in a sentence, and 
of several sentences in a paragraph. To the former class belong quantity vad iiecent ; 
to the latter, emphasis, tones, and pauses: which properties we aball endeavor to 
explain in order. 

1. Quantity relates to the time occupied in tbe pronunciation of syllables, as 
being long or short. In other words, the quantity of a syllable is its length, as 
measured by the time employed in uttering it. Hence it is easy to perceive that 
there must be an extensive diversity in the quantity of the various syllables, since 
there evidently exists an extensive diversity in the time required for their pronnn- 
eiation. There are, however, only two general distinctions of syllables in respect 
of quantity ; long marked thus -, and short thus i^ ; and although many syllables of 
the former class are longer than others, and many syllables of the latter are shorter 
than others, yet every long and every short syllable is, for most purposes of prosody 
and metre, precisely equivalent to another. 

> London, 8vo. pp. 88. Pr« As, 6d. Simpkin and Marshall, 1828* 
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2. Accent, or, at it has been, termed ^y some, syllabic emphaas, is a stress of 
the voice, comprising both loudness and acuteness, laid on a particular syllable of 
every word, except a few short unimportant ones, termed by the Greeks enclitics. 
There are commonly said to be three accents, the acute, the grave, and the circum- 
flex : these terms, however, are to be understood solely in reference to the marks 
employed to denote the accent, and are not to be considered as designating any 
varieties in the nature of the accent itself. Syllabic emphasis is of great import- 
ance to recitation ; since it enables the ear rightly to distinguish the several words 
of a sentence, and also produces an agreeable variety in the utterance. It was not, 
however, esteemed by the Greeks and Romans of eaual importance with quantity ; 
so that in the composition of tHeic poetry, they paid an almost exclusive attention 
to the length of the syllables employed, and scrupled not to alter the position of 
the accent, from a certain syllable of every word to a certain syllable of every foot. 
And hence we have the two kinds of adKnt, prosaic and metrical, differing from 
each other not in their nature, but only in their position : that of the former being 
determined by the proper and peculiar character of every word, and that of the 
latter being regulated by the nature of th& metre, as being iambic, trochaic, ana- 
paestic, dactylic, &c. In writing poetry, the marks of the prosaic accent are 
continued, and are often of service in exhibiting the true signification: of the 
words : in reciting poetry, however, the metrical accent alone is to be followed. 
The subservience of syllabic emphasis to quantity in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, affords a remarkable instance of the difference between the prosody of 
those languages and that of the English. To our tongue, accent is of the same 
consequence as quantity was to those ; and although the length of syllables is not 
disregarded by us, yet as far as our versification is concerned, it gives place to its 
more influential neighbour. 

8. Emphasis, as applied to words, is a peculiar intension or stress of the voice- 
laid on them, in order to give them furce and prominence. It serves to add life 
and vigor to the discourse, and is indispensable to animated pronunciatioD. 

4. Tones are peculiar modulations of the voice, by means of which the speaker 
is enabled to display bis full meaning, in all its niceness and in all its variety. 

5. Pauses are tenoporary suspensions of the voice, without which utterance could 
not long proceed. They may be distributed into two classes, sentential and vocal:^ 
the former being employed to distinguish the several members of a sentence, and 
the latter to mark, generally speaking, the termination of an important word. The 
sentential pauses of the Greeks were the comma, the colon, the period, and the 
note of interrogation, besides a few extraordinary ones occasionally introduced : 
respecting these, as being invariably marked in Greek works, no difficulty can 
occur to die pupil. The vocal pauses were veiy slight suspensions of the voice, 
and scarcely perceptible to the hearer, unless particularly attentive to the recita- 
tion : they were made in prose of a dignified kind, and requiring to be recited 
deliberately, at the termination of every important word, not intimately connected 
in meaning with the one following. These pauses are essential to, and necessa- 
rily produce deliberate utterance ; consequently, in all lighter species of compo- 
sition, they cannot be properly employed. In poetry of a dignified and weigh^ 
character, particularly the epic and the tragic, it should appear that the vocid 
pauses were employea to distinguish the feet or dipodes, as well as to mark, whea 
it could be done with consistency, the termination of an important word ; and 
accordingly we may style them, as being under the direction of the metre, metri" 
cal pauses. It may be proper to add, that on the subject of the occurrence a£ 
the metrical pauses, much must be left to individual judgment. 

To proceed to a consideration of the verses constituting the Iliad and thft 
Odyssey, — ^we remark that they are of the kind denominated dactylic hexameters^ 
each containing six feet, or " metres." Of these feet the first four are dactylt -\^\j, 
or spondees — , indiscriminately ; the fifth is usually a dactyl, and the last a 
spondee ; as in the subjoined lines : 

MiivXy octSe, d%a, n^^otScw "^Ax^Xrioi 
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TloKkSs 8* l^fiovs ifnixSs'*At9l vp&w^ 
*Ep£tSw, iSrcvs 81 iKSpta revxc xivitro'ir 

OU»w&M T€ vwrX' Af^ 8* ^cXeZero fiovKri' 

— > 

*E( M 8^ ra wpAra Stwrnjrpw cplSirarre 

*Arf»tf8^s r€y wS^ MpSw, lua 8laf *'Ax£XAev5.^ — ^11. A. 1 — !• 
Occauonally a spondee is introdaced as the fifth foot ; 

n. A. 11. — ^*Oi?r&fa TOF Xpiw^r frlit^ d^r^w. 

> • • « • 

It is to be obseired, that in dactylic hexameters a short syllable at the end of a 
line is, for all purposes of versification, equivalent to a long one* 

In the coarse of the Homeric poems, instances of other feet besides the two 
Aientioned above, are occasionally to be foand : this circumstance, however, is n<^ 
saiBcient to warrant us in receiving the feet alluded to as admissible in Greek 
kezameters. Many of the verses in question have been corrupted by enrors of 
tnuMCription ; and in others the anomaly is only spparent, since the ussgeathey 
exhibit can be explained without involving the introduction of improper feet. Cm 
tills subject the reader will meet with further information in Other portions of thia 
treatise, and particularly in the second part. 

As to the reeitoHon of Homer's verses, it scarcely admits of a doubt, that the 
first sjrllable of every foot received the metrical accent, or '* ictus metricos ;" that 
of the dactyl, agreeably to the general role for the accentuation of feet, whiclr 
Assigns the accent to the long syllable of the foot ; and that of the spondee, as 
being associated with the dactyl. Accordingly we most accent the annexed Hiies 
in the manner specified : 

Miivw &»(8e, 0€d, HriXfitaZeM *Ax<X'^05 

O^Xofuy/iv, 4i fi^pt* *Axaiots 6\y€* ^9^k€, 

Tl6\Xas 8* i^i/MWS i^vx^ 'AiBi rrpold^v, — ^11. A. 1 — 3. 

' It also appears that a slight metrical pause was made after every foot, but that 
when the foot terminated with a word important in itself, and not intimately con- 
nected in meaning with the one following, the pause was rather longer than the 
common vocal pause. Likewise, to give a variety to the verse, and to mark the 
termination of important words as much as might be, the shorter metrical pause 
seems to have been made after the first syllable of a foot, when it was the final 
syllable of a word, of consequence in itself, and not closely connected with the 
socceeding one. To this pause, as occurring in the caesura, the appellation ox 
** csBSural is usually applied. At the same time that the syllabic emphasis and 
the vocal pauses were thus under the direction of the metre, the emphasis on 
words, the tones, and the sentential pauses, must have been employed in behalf o^ 
Iftie sense : so that not only was the true metrical character of eveiy line fully c(HI<^ 
▼eyed to an attentive ear, but the meaning, in all its fulness and delicacy, was justly 
and forcibly expressed. 
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ON THE EPIC POETRY OF THE 

ROMANS. 

Our age, among its manifold changes^ has witnessed the sub- 
version of an old, and the establishment of a new system of criti- 
cism. It is true that the progress of this revolution has been 
various in various countries. While in one the new principles, 
after a long struggle with prevailing prejudice, and a long conflict 
of intellect, have obtained a final and decided predominance, are 
embodied in elaborate codes, and recognised in general practice ; 
while in another the contest is still only beginning, and carried on 
with the vigor and eagerness of reformers on the one hand, and 
alarmed defenders of established notions on the other ; the stage 
of opinion at which our own country has arrived, appears to be an 
intermediate one between the two. Our reverence for the *' rules^ 
has indeed been grievously shaken, partly by the splendid success 
of a few great poets, — success obtained by adherence to a very difr 
ferent system ; and partly by a few scattered but masterly pieces 
of critical writing, which, though productive of little immediate 
effect, have gradually, in their results, leavened the whole mass of 
modern criticism. On the other hand, our hereditary pr^udic<es 
are far from wholly worn away 7 there has been no formal aboli- 
tion of the ancient regime : we have no recognised authority to 
refer to; no man of genius, by devoting himself exclusively to this 
subject, has developed the laws of art in a full and perfect foxuh 
£ven in the best of our reviews on these subjects, there is generally 
a want of preciseness, a vague aiming at truth, the expression of 
a certain blind feeling rather than the statement of clear princi- 
ples ; and as to the worse part, the writers for pay or for tempo- 
rary reputation ; those who wish rather to shine and to be read 
than to instruct and to be remembered ; — all that can be said of 
them is, that amidst much florish, much empiricism, and much 
mock-learning, there is in their writings a certain tinge, a coloring 
mixture, of good purpose and correct perception. It is not with- 
out a consciousness of our own extreme deficiencies that we speak 
thus of others : we own that if a few grains of truth can be ex- 
tracted from the dross of various kinds with which we fear our . 
own attempts in this way are overcharged, it is more than can 
reasonably be expected ; nor shall we complain, if our better- 
judging readers should think fit to consign us to the same limbo 
to which we have adjudged the great body of our contemporariea. 
But a sense of our oWn faults should not prevent us from express- 
ingy as it cannot prevent us from perceiving, how far astray our 
feUow-explorers have gone from the point which we all ought to 
have in view, and of which most of us have a more or less distant 
prospect. 
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That a great change has, however^ takeo place, can now.be no 
longer questioned. The public mind is stilly indeed, in a state of 
much confusion and fluctuation; the elements are still tossing and 
blending, like those of a partially subsiding chaos ; but they are 
no longer what they were, and it is quite evident that they cannot 
be l)rought back to what they were. The new state of feeling 
and belief thus produced, has developed itself in various direc- 
tions. Its most striking and prominent effect is the change which 
it has produced in our estimation of the great modern writers*. 
The noblest achievements of genius are no longer regarded, as 
under the former system they almost invariably were, as exceptiofu 
— as matter of pardon rather than of praise^ like victories gained 
contrary to orders. We no longer talk of " snatching a grace 
beyond the reach of art ;" there is, if not a distinct acknowlege- 
ment, yet a perception, that there can be no grace, no beauty, 
without the limits of art, none in truth which is not created by art ; 
and that enactments, of which the breach may be more meritori- 
ous than the observance, are not true laws, but mere mechanical 
rules. The love, the admiration, which our unsophisticated per- 
ceptions call up in us at the sight of excellence, are no longer 
chilled and constrained by a secret misgiving of their impro- 
priety. Dante and Ariosto, Chaucer and Shakspeare, Rabelais and 
Cervantes, are no longer regarded as illustrious outlaws, but 
honored as legitimate fellow-citizens of the great ancients, and 
duly-elected leaders in the republic of literature. 

Not merely, however, are the comparative merits of the ancients 
and the moderns otherwise estimated now than at a former 
period : we have likewise altered the relative position of the 
ancients among themselves. We might instance the different view 
which is now taken by the best critics, of what were formerly con- 
sidered the absurdities and extravagances of Aristophanes ; ex- 
travagances which only appear so to us, because our imaginations 
have been tamed down and made barren by a wrong training. But 
the most remarkable alteration of sentiment regards the Roman 
writers, and more especially the poets. There was a time when 
Grecian and Roman poetry were classed together as products of 
the same genus ; when Virgil and Horace, and their contempora- 
ries, were considered as members of the same family with their Gre-* 
ciah predecessors ; as inferior, indeed, in vigor and richness of ima- 
gination, hut as almost compensating for the defect by superior re- 
finement and greater perfection of art. This is now no longer the 
case. We have been converted from words to things, from forms' 
to substance, from sound to sense. With a few illustrious excep- 
tions, who appear to have imbibed the spirit of Greece, these 
celebrated writers are now treated not as inferior in degree, but 
as differing in kind, from those with whom they were habitually 
associated. Their stateliness, their brilliancy of diction, and manjr 
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collateral meritSy are cheerfully acknowleged; but their claim to 
the true poetic laurel is resolutely denied. The Roman epic^ the 
Roman ode, and the Roman tragedy, are regarded as spurious 
classes of composition, formed by an elaborate imitation of the 
mere outward phenomena of those truly so called : tirtificial 
flowers, resembling the true one in shape, and possessing all the 
merits of outward symmetry and neatness, but unctionless, and 
without any inward principle of life. 

It may be said that in this, as in all that we have said above, 
there is much exaggeration ; that we are describing a change 
which is as yet only in progress ; that our statement, in short, 
however applicable; to German, is not true of English opinion. 
There is much justice in this. It is true that Eton and Westmin- 
ster are still strong in us; that our hereditary worship of the 
Roman muse, our .regard for even the modes and accidents of 
Latin poetry, and our reverence for its leading names, still coun- 
teract in a great measure the dictates of matured reason, and the ' 
lights of a truer criticism. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
without annihilating that power of early association, in which, 
genial as it is to our nature and beneficial in its general effects, so 
many errors find accidental support, where they would otherwise 
fall away through their own weakness 1 Nevertheless^ here also, 
as in other matters, the work has begun ; although, as usual in 
such cases, what in some is to be attributed to an intuitive ^ense 
of the truth, in others implies only a dim recognition of it, and 
in not a few is the result of mere imitation. Even now there are 
those — and persons vested with authority too — who not only deny 
the legitimate descent of Virgil from Homer, and of Horace from 
Pindar, but who, even among the Romans themselves, place Ca* 
tuUus far above Horace, and regard Lucretius, not Virgil, as the 
true " princeps poetarum Romanorum." We may therefore hope 
that if our speculations on the nature and value of Latin epic 
poetry, crude and hasty as we confess them to be, should be for- 
tunate enough to find readers, they will be treated by some at l^ast 
of those readers, not as literary heresies, but as imperfect repre- 
sentations of the truth. 

What is an epic poem ? The question is easily answered, if we 
take popular opinion and modern practice for our guides ; if we 
search into the truth of things, not so easily, it appears to us 
that there are two kinds of epic poems, one genuine, the other 
illegitimate;- one the natural result of a certain state of cultiva* 
tion, and happy predisposing circumstances; the other an after- 
birth, the product of an over-refined state, originating from the 
endeavors of learned men in an uupoetical age to emulate the 
glory of their predecessors, by reconstructing, in a more elaborate 
and ornate manner^the outward form and circumstance of the 
old epic^ long after the peculiar spirit, which had created and 
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gifvti tignificance to tbose externals, was gon^. ' III early- ages-— >• 
111 ages of established, bot still imperfect, ci^lisation-^be car- 
rvot of the natiooal intellect drives strongly towards poetry, fron 
the absence of other channels which might divide and dissipate 
its newly-awakened energies. And it is no less in the bourse of 
things, that in such ages, the poetry chiefly, we may almost say 
eaclosively cultivated, should be narrative poetry. Mankind are 
then quickly susceptible of in>pressions, but not reflective. Thc^ 
tare not yet arrived at that state which a modem philosophical 
writer describes as the natural origin of the draina : ** Unadorned 
narratives of facts, or simple lyrical effusions of feeling, can 116 
longer appease the hunger of a more craving intellect. Alan is 
00 longer satisfied either with things as they are, or with* himself 
as he is; he requires that there should be presented to him a 
picture of the double war, which be has now discovered to' be 
perpetually carrying on ; that between the human will and external 
nature and fate, and that between the good and evil principles 
within the human will itself/' As in the vouth of individuals, so 
in that of nations, vivid pictures of human events and of extemai 
nature suffice to delight the imagination. The history, too, of 
aach times, supplies abundance of the subjects best fitted for 
minstrelsy ; it is simple, striking, full of rapid changes and patbe- 
' tic events, calling forth the characters of individuals into ondis-^ 
guised display, and strongly awakening the passions of humail 
nature. Hence the fancy of the bard pours itself forth on the 
subjects most interesting to his audience; the achievem^ntjf of 
adventurous warriors in search of plunder, of a mistress, of a settle- 
ment, or of simple glory ; the praises of a Hercules or a Theseus, a 
hero or a knight-errant, braving dangers and sufferings for the sake 
of public good ; and other similar subjects, intermingled indeed with 
much supernatural fiction, but such as the opinions of the times reir- 
der credible, and which is in fsfet little more than a translation into 
the language of poetry of the crude and half-unconscious philosophy 
of a simple age. These strains gradually become more complex in 
diction and rhythm ; and a greater variety of adventures is em- 
braced within the compass of a single lay. But of the further step 
— how the various songs relating to different parts of one and 
the same great stofy come to form themselves into an heroic poem, 
properly so called, — of this we shall say nothing; fof our specula^- 
tions on these subjects, and our acquaintance with early literary 
tradition, are both so scanty, as to preclude us from entering into 
such an investigation. Suffice it that such an Operation does take 
place, and that some of the results of it still remain. 

Whether, under similar circumstances, all nations are not equally 
poetical, may admit of a question ; but that the actual growth of 
poetry has not been equally successful in all countries, will b«e 
universally allowed. Whatever may be attribated to the happ^ 
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climate of a country, to the lively leaiperament of its inhabitants; 
to the circumstances of its original colonisation, or to other causes, 
the fact is as remarkable as it is certain. No country, ancient or 
modern, has produced ^ second Iliad or Odyssey. But although 
these works remain, and perhaps will always remain, unrivalled in 
their class, they do not stand alone in that class. The Spanisb 
Cid, the Teutonic Niebelungen, the Anglo-Saxon romance of Bec^ 
wuif analysed ia Mr. Conybeare's posthumous work, appear to 
have beeu formed more or less in the sariie tnannen In our owif 
times the Fingal and Temora of the Pseudo-Ossian, which once 
ftiscinated all Europe, and which even bow have not wholly lost 
their popularity, were ingenious attempts at deluding the public, 
by getting up a mock-piece of antiquity of the same kind. 

It is to Greece, however, that the above observations are eiLclu-" 
sively directed, as it was on Grecian- modeb that the Roman poets 
formed themselves. Epic poetry, thus originating, rose to early 
perfection, and continued to florish through many ages; although 
of its productions^ with the exception of the Homeric poems> 
nothing but a very few fragments remains. At length a new ern 
ensued : the mind of man slowly, but surely, took its wonted 
course ; arts, and sciences, and philosophy arose ; the daily emr 
ployments of individuals, their public relations, their habitual sub- 
jects of thought, became different ; that which instructed and 
delighted them of old was no longer sufficient for instructioB or 
delight. The constituent elements of heroic poetry (those of theor 
we mean which are essential to the poetic mind, and nut oircum^ 
Stantial or temporary) dispersed themselves, and entered into new 
forms. In the history of Herodotus, and even of Thucydides, in 
the drama of ^schylus, and still more of Sophocles, nay even in 
the lyricii of Piiidar, we may trace much of what, in a former age, 
would have entered into the formation of a Homer. Thus the 
rhapsodes., like the minstrels of modern Europe, gradually lost 
their importance apd their good repute, and at length finally died 
away ; and of the ancient poems which had been preserved in 
writing, a great part would seem, even at this time, to have 
perished. Still, however, a few magnificent monuments reared 
their heads above the flood of change, preserved by their own 
transcendent excellence. The power of imagination and of lan- 
guage displayed in them, combined with the nationality of their 
subjects, and the great though not unmixed truths of morality and 
religion which they contained, gave a permanent interest to such 
parts of their contents as . might otherwise have passed away into 
oblivion with other things accidental and evanescent. That they 
should retain the exclusive hold which they originally possessed, 
on^he now ripened mind of Greece, was not to be expected or 
wished ; but that they should wholly lose it, was not imaginable. 
Their influence indeed, and the estimation in which tbi^ were 
held, are evident in all the records of this period. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM, 

■ 

jThkee It m beautiful passage in the Olynthiacs of Demoetbe^ 
nesy which appears to be ill explained by the many com men- 
lators who have written on it. The passage is this (OL 2» 
according lo the arrai^ement of Dion. Halicamass.) : 

*Of«r 1^ m vAmmIms mu wtm^ftms riSj ifow^p airt, iffxytrf, ^ wpmrn npo^a^m 
ftw^iffpar wrmmpm kmw f rm ■ytxairMv kcu SccXucrer. 

'lliry have ill explained this, by making the metaphor apply 
to the wrong person, and by quite overlooking the commence- 
menl of the metaphor itself. One observes, that the word 
antxaururt ** imagioem nobis exhibet equi generosi, jubia erectia 
so efferentis, et onus suum superbe ejicientis." Another, in 
almost the same words, after praising the beauty of the figure, 
the grandeur of the composition, and the fineness of the senti- 
ment, says that the word, which cannot be rendered into any 
language, gives us the idea of a generous steed, tossing its mane, 
impatient of the bit, and casting its rider to the ground ; which 
at once expresses the subjection of the states conquered by 
Philip, their impatience of his government, their bold effort to 
regain their liberty, and the downfall of their master* Some, 
again, without entering at all into particulars, tell us, that it is 
one of the vocabula grandiloquentiae et sublimis sermonis so 
celebrated by critics. Now I ask whether this is sufii<:ient 
in the one case, or in the others correct f 1 do not feel my 
footing in Grecian literature to be very firm ; still I hope the 
words will not be applied to me when I say that the metaphor 
commences with /uuxpoy TroMr/xa, and venture to render the for- 
mer part, and to paraphrase the latter, thus : ** But when a man 
—like this Philip — ^by grasping and dishonesty has risen into 
power, the first occasion, — a slight trip, — has shaken off, and 
cast his greatness to the ground.^^ 

SAMUEL FABER. 
Tiverton. 



ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

NO. XLVlll. 

Deification of Cleopatra and Casarion by the Egyptians, . 

At Hermonthis, on the Nile, is a temple which affords an 
example of the state of debasement into which the Egyptian 
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worship had fallen previously to the subjugation of the country 
by the Romans. A small chamber behind the sanctuary of 
this temple is discovered^ by a hieroglyphic legend never before 
interpreted^ and now deciphered by M* Champollion; to be the 
accouchement chamber^ Cleopatra, under the name and form 
of the Egyptian Venus, is there represented in the act of giving 
birth to a new Horus, who is no other than Caesarion, the son 
of the Egyptian queen by Julius Caesar. At the door of this 
chamber is represented the accouchee, with Ammon advancing 
towards her : the young mother, still weak, and in pain, is sup- 
ported by the goddess Swan, the Egyptian Lucina. The 
father of the gods salutes the newly-born infant. In another 
part, the latter, now full grown, visits the principal deities, and 
is invested by all of them with their respective attributes. These 
visits terminated, the new Horus becomes the Sun-Ammon 
himself. He is seated as master on the symbolical lotuses; 
and Typhon, the emblem of evil, or of matter, acts as his 
guard, and appears in the act of keeping off the profane by his 
hideous aspect, and by the brandishing of the knives with which 
he is armed. The sculptures were executed in a feeble man- 
ner. The temple was never finished ; and both in its construc- 
tion and ornament it bears evident marks of precipitation. 

Herodotus Vindicated. 

The Bulletin Universel of 1B28, sect. ii. No. 9, notices a 
memoir communicated to the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle^ 
by M. Geoffroy SaintHilaire, in justification of the well-known 
account of the crocodile given by Herodotus, who says that the 
throat of this animal is ever lined with bdella ; that he is avoided 
by all birds, except the trochilus^ which^ as often as the croco* 
dile comes on shore, flies towards him, takes up his quarters 
within his jaws^ and relieves him of the bdella that torment 
him. M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire confirms the general fact 
contained in this account, and relates that there is a little bird, 
the Charadrius iEgyptius, described by Hasselquist, who some- 
times enters the mouth of the crocodile, attracted thither by in- 
sects, which serve for its food. These insects are a sort of gnat^ 
to which Herodotus elsewhere gives the name of Conops, and 
which frequent the banks of the Nile in myriads. When the 
crocodile comes to land to repose, he is assailed by their swarms, 
which get into his mouth in such numbers, that his palate, 
naturally of a bright yellow color, appears covered with a 
blackish brown crust. Then it is that the little plover^ who 
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lives on these insects^ comes to the aid of the crocodile^ init 
relieves him of his assailaots; and this widioat nimuiig aaj 
risk ; as the patient, before shutting his mouth, takes caie^ by a 
preparatory movement, to warn the bird to be off. 

That Herodotus erred in treatii^ the insects alluded to as 
leeches, there is no doubt, since there are no real leeches in 
the Nile. The father of history had probably related die fiict 
on the* authority of the priests of Memphis. 



Inscription. 

We are informed by Plutarch in his treatise of " Isia and 
Osiris,'^ that there was the following inscription on the statue 
of Minerva : eyes fifu %aof to yeywfog, xcu arofitvsr *m roi» SjpMv 
Ttwkn ov^^i %m SviyTO^ asnauitkui^wr i. e. '' I am every thing that 
has been, that is, and that shall be ; and no mortal has ever jet 
been able to withdraw my veil." 

Baxter, in his version of the above-mentioned treatise [which 
is very faithful on the whole], translates the passage thus : *' I 
am whatever was, or is, or will be, and my petticoat »o mortml 
ever took up" Can any thing be more r^iculous and indecent 
than the latter part of this translation i 

I avail myself of this opportunity to state, that the above in- 
scription is quoted by Proclus on the Timsus^ and with this 
vemarkable addition : 6v ey» xaprov crexoy, ^Xtos syiftro* i« e. 
** The fruit which I have brought forth is the sun." 

The profound and learned translator of Patisanias was the 
first person to point out this singular and important addition. 
See p. 257. of thjc third volume of Taylor's Pausanias. The 
various and extensive notes to that valuable work constitute a 
complete summaiy of Grecian mythology, and are evidently 
the result of many years passed in patient and Liboriona 
search. 



Inscription. 

In Discessum Hyemis, 

cum subito candicareut caementitii aedificiorum parietes, 
gelu concreti, a. d. xiv. Febr. mdcgcxxix. 



In vitris, nostras qua? conclusere fenestras, 
Flores artifici pollice pinxit Hyems.- 
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Alba pruinosis addens tectorta muris 

Discedens asdes condecoravit Hyems. 
Stiria distillet. Fuge frigus, aperta fenestra est. 

Pacifera ad Russos porro facessat Hyems. 
Nil tibi nobiscum est. RedeiEit Ver^ floribus hortos 

PiDgat^ odoriferas aedificet casulas, 

C. A. BOBTTIOBBUS. 

Dresda. 



NOTICES OF FOREIGN WORKS, 

[which may be had of MESSRS. BLACK AND CO.] 



Disputatio de Euripide Philosopho, Auctore J. A. Sch nei- 
ther. GroniDgae. 

The ancient philosophers, who ventured to examine the popular 
creed, were looked on with an evil eye by the priests; and we have 
various proofs of sacerdotal intolerance. The deaths of Socrates and 
Aristotle (Diog. Laert. v.) were owing to the enmity of the priests ; 
^schylus was obliged to leave the country ; Theophrastus had a nar- 
row escape ; Theodorus was only saved by the powerful influence of 
Demetrius Phalefeus; Protagoras was driven into exile, and his work 
was burnt publicly, which shows that the- Holy Inquisition was no in- 
vention of Dominican friars ; Stilpon, for . a jest on the statue of 
Minerva, was obliged to leave Athens ; and. all the authority of Peri- 
cles was wanted to save Anaxagoras. Suid. in Eur. tells us, that Eu- 
ripides, the disciple of Anaxagoras, turned tragedian from having 
witnessed the ^dangers to which the philosopher had exposed himself; 
and our author endeavors to show that as a poet he still proved him- 
self a disciple of Anaxagoras, and put forth such opinions by means. of 
the dramatis person8B,^hich as philosopher he would not have dared 
to profess with impunity. To this purpose he points out the coinci- 
dence between Anaxagoras and Euripides, in their notions about God 
and his nature, about the origin of the world and of evil, about fate 
and immortaliiy. In the Bacchae, however, Euripides accommodates 
himself to the established religion; and from various passages we may 
infer that his mind was not settled, and that his philosophy was of a 
sceptical nature. In practical philosophy, his principles were moulded 
on those of Socrates ; of which this Dissertation has collected some 
striking instances. Thus the vulgar and heavenly '^(ws of Plat. Symp. 
are frequently commented on by Euripides. We should not, however, 
lay much stress on the authority of Suidas. It is evident that Euripides 
was conversaut with the philosophy of his times ; and we have too 
high a notion of the vocation of a poet, to assume that Euripides wrote 
tragedies, because he knew that ** pictoribus atquepoetis quidlibet au* 
dendi semper fuit sequa potestas." 

VOL. XXXIX. CI.JI. NO. LXXVIII. 2 A 
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Der Helienen PrUHentaat mit vorzHglicker Ruekaiekt auf die 
HieroduUn. Von J. Kreuseb. Maio2. 

TbisiB.a-valoable treatise on the. prieitbood of the Greieks. Al- 
though a tubjeot of great imporUocey it has underggoe bat little inves- 
tigation hitherto. The qaestion is, Did there exist in Greece a theo- 
oraoj, at in India, Bgypt, or Palestine ? Creuzer and Tariona other 
writers, (among whom is the author of this treatise) are of the opinion 
that sneh a thMcraej did exist in Greece in times anterior to Homer 
and Uejiod ; and thej adduce in proof the existence of fagiilies in which 
the priesthood was still hereditary in the times of the demoGraGy^as the 
Euuolpides and Ceryces ; and they consider the Elensinian mjateries, 
the sanotnarieii of Delphi and Delos, and the dignity of the Archon Baai* 
leus at Athens, &c., as remnants of that theocracy. Bat we belieye 
it would have been difiBcult to eradicate sachatheocraey>if it bad ever 
existed in Greece ; and we should have heard of violentatn^ies, wiilKMit 
which its destruction could not have been effected. However, neither 
Homer nor Hesiod give us the least intimation that a theoGnMsy bad 
preceded the state of things which they describe. We believe, thave- 
lore, that families with hereditary pnesthood are found in Greece, 
bocanso those who introduced new gods or new complicated rites had 
granted to themselves the privilege of perpetual priesthood. All either 
priestly offices depended, as is well proved by the ancient writers, en 
the election of the people. Nevertheless, the priests aoqinred great 
power and influence, although they had not been formed into m regnlnr 
theocracy. Their gods and temples had the right of po s sessi ng landed 
property (rfyami) ; they paid no sort of taxes (&r4Xcui) ; even in war- 
time their fields and herds were respected ; within the territery ofUM 
temple the state did not exercise any jurisdiction, whence all fiigitivee 
found there an asylum; and the veBgeanee of the god was pfonooneed 
on all those who ventnred to profanate the holy gromd by tillage^ or 
ehaeoy or by cutting down the trees. Satisfactory explanation is given 
of the I tfd twkH of Strabo ; for which, as a curioos siibjecl^ we rafier to 
the treatise itself. 



M. H. HuoswALCKBR, uher die dffeutHekm «mI Frnrnt' 

Sekiedsrickier Diaieien tn Athen^ mud dem Pmcob van den- 

arllm. Jena» 1812. 

Although this work on the SuunirBl at Athens hM heoi pnMished 
s ome time ago, we are induced to give a notice of it, h e csni e It has 
never oblauied mooh publicity in Kngland. We ooneme it to be an 
excellent treatise on a sniject which has been little ehicidatad beiare. 
The most Me philologist may be unable to s<4ve diCenltiesc o nne eted 
with Attic juri^radenoe, where a lawyer of profession, who poisamee 
only a moderate kaowlege of the language, can from analoppcs deter- 
mine the meaning of passages which raer to legal institutions, of 
Attica. This is the case in the present instance. The ii sMy t at 
Athens were similar to the justices of peace in England ; they could 
decide on civil cases, but the party dnsatisfied with their deririnn 
could appeal to the higher tribunals. They were appointed hj lot 
(KXiy«T«a), in number forty, or four of each ^«Aift. For Ulpian ad Deninsth. 

0. Mid. ^trwf U r«graci^€S iral r^mfdMovrm Ho/t htAmff f«AV> ought ta he 
read, accordiag to a conjecture of Heraktus, miapiUwia i^w i f aslT 
iiNirnir f«\V* As all the puMic offices at Athens wcie aanuil, a ntur a^ 
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pointment of SMunyrol must bave Uken place every vear ; and the passage 
Qflfieeas (Rehke, p. 361.) plo hyirov Ziavryifrou d^ UauroM ix^^ifTos, does not 
mean that tbe same Buurrrriis was for two years in office, but tbat the action 
was lis 'pendens for two successive years. Oqr author QugK^stsrfiirSMiA- 
Tirr^ • » - iy(^viift since hci rwi^ iuurnrwy is read shortjy, before the pas- 
sage above quoted. The Stoiniral, on entering office, took an oath like 
ih&iuteurrtd : they sat in the Heliaia or Delphinion, in temples, balls, or 
other places near the iiyoph; and dit^iuiv was obliged to pay them a 
drachm as irapdffrcunsy and they were liable to an 9itrmryy§?Ua from tbe party 
which conceived itself wronged by their decision. There were also 
circnit-judges in Attica (puuurai Korii IHfious) for the convenience of the 
country-people; but every civil action of greater value than ten 
drachms was to be brought before the SMunpw'. It is shown against 
Petilus, that also l^ii^oi and fihvtKoi could go to law before them. In 
actions between citizens of AtticT, the .Siounfr^f was always of the ^X^ 
of the defendant. An action could only be commenced by ueans of 
^Iffwymytis, a sort of attorneys, and those were to be chosen according to 
the nature of the case. From Demosth. e. Mid. 648^ 17. it i9 proved 
that the Hmnrr^s could give damages^ or an action before Idm was 
teftp liparroi. According to Pollux, viii. 62, 63. an appeal (l^u) from 
them to the Bueoffrai could take .place. The iuurnrtd aiperoi were arbi- 
trators, StoAAoKrol. Unless a special stipulation had been made before- 
hand, no appeal could take place from tlie verdict (yr&ffo) of arbitra- 
tors, cf. Demosth. c. Mid. 645. In this point, as in many others, 
the Attic law agreed with the Roman law, 



EwripidU Tragmdia et Fragmenta. Recensuit, interpretationem 
Latinam correxit. Scholia Graeca e Codicibus Manuscriptis par- 
tim supplevit, partim emendavit, AuousTUS Matthije. Tom. 
IX. Lipsisto, 18^9* 

The editor has taken particular care to arrange the fragments of 
Euripides in tbat order, which the olxovofjiia of each tragedy seemed to 
require. For this purpose he attentively examined the passages of 
ancient writers where those fragments are found, and the contents of 
the fragments themselves ; and with great ingenuity and judgment he 
has so happily disposed of his materials, as to enable generally the 
reader of a small number of fragments to form an adequate conception 
jof tbe ,whole tragedy. By giving at length the passages which contain 
jthose fragments, he has considerably enhanced the value of this collec- 
tion; since every reader has it in his power to judge himself of the rea^ 
3ona which have guided the editor in the arrangement of the fragments. 
The Fragmenta incertarum TragcBdiarum have been left in the order in 
which they were placed by Musgrave. Such verses as have been 
attributed to £nripides by Valckenaer, Wyttenbach, Mej.neke, &c. 
are put ^t the end under the head of Fragmenta dvhia* We give credit 
to the editor for ^t^ting that he has indulged little in conjectural 
lemendations : *' ingenii vitio, quod ad locos scriptorum poiyectura sa- 
nandos parum idoneum est et ad dubitandum propensius.*' We are 
sorry we cannot enter more into details : we must content onrselvea 
with pointing out to our readers the fragments of Phaethon, p. 256, 
They include the verses which were found on a palimpsest God. in the 
Royal Library at Paris. This Codex (Claremontanns) contains the 
epistles of St. Panl, and has been examined by Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Michaefis^ and Hag. Already Wetstein had published someTcrses from 
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it; but HaM otihe Dresden Mmevn was tbe int to Uke as moemnde 
copy, and after bim Bekker ; and Hermann bas sinee puM iah e d u m 
diisertatioD tbe crorrected text of these fra^inents. Ow editor, hovever, 
bas also been able to avail himself of private oommnnicatkNtt from Her- 
nano ; and thos bis edition is tbe first irbieh contains all the fra^Bieuta 
of Phaetbon with a liUnifraphic fac-simile of the Codex. Tbe first in- 
stance of tbe time, before Alexander tbe Great, where Apollo is nd- 
dresied as tbe Son, is i^ven in the followini^ verses from ibn pnliiii- 
psest Codex, v. 12, 13, 14. Bekker : 

These remarkable verses have reminded os also of .£scb. Agamem- 
non, 1089. "AsoAAat, 'Atmcv t^ 'Av^Xa«f ifu>s, where the same et jmok^ of 
the word Apollon is attempted. We beg to add yet, that there is no 
reason to consider as sparious those verses of £aripides given in Clem. 
Alex. Protrect, p. 45. B. S^ 5c voLaw rfrc itmi wmft^am ; | rkr «^i*^ ifuw i ■ «' 
tdnhif o^x hp^ita^oir \ for a similar idea is expressed in Trond. v. 
885. *(Vrtf wW d oh ^vtrr&rairros etScKu Zc^, &c. We need not therefore 
assume, as Meineke ad Menandr. Frag, bas done, that those verses 
have been written by a Christian poet. 

Carpus Scriptarum Historia Byzantina. Editio emendatior et 
. copiosior, consilio B. G. Niebuhrii, C. F. institatq. Sec. Pars 

XI. Leo Diaconus ; varii libelli qui Nicephori Pboc« et Joannis 

Tziffiiscis bistoriam illostrant. Bonoae, 1828. 

' The work of Leo Qiaconas is not contained in the Paris edition of 
the Byzantine, nor in tbe reprint of Venice, but was published for the 
first time in 1818, by Hase, from a Codex in tbe Royal Library at Paris, 
at tbe expense of the Russian Count Romanzuff. Tbe greater number 
of tbe copies, on being shipped to Russia, were lost by shipwreck ; and 
thus Niebubr's edition of tbe Byzantine viill be very acceptable to 
those who study tbe history of tbe Byzantine empire. The contents 
of the present volume are : two prefaces, one by Niebohr, tbe other by 
Hase: then follows Leonis Diaconi Historia, 1-179, with accurate 
chronological dates on tbe margin, tbe years being given from tbe 
origin of tbe world according to the Greeks, the Christian era, tbe indie- 
tions, and tbe years of tbe emperors. Liber dc Yelitatione Bellica Ni- 
cephori Phocae Aug. pp. 179-259. Tbeodosii Acroase% de expug- 
Hatione Cretae, 259-307. Nicephori Pbocae Novelise, 307-924. Philo- 
patris Dialogus, 324-343. Luitprandi Legatio ad Nicepborum Phocam, 
the text from Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. 343-374. Excerpta ex Histo- 
riis Arabum de expeditionibns Syriacis Nicephori Pbocae et Joannis 
Tzimiscis, 374-395. C. B. Hasii Notae in Leon. Diac. Historiam, et 
Librum de Yelitatione Bellica, 395-527. N. M. Foggini Adnotationes in 
Tbeodosii Acroases, 527-563. Yocabula Tbeodosio propria, a Fr. Ja- 
cobsio collecta, 563. and Index rerum, nominum, et verborum. l^he 
notes of Hase are most valuable, it being generally understood that 
nobody in Europe is better acquainted with Byzantine history than 
himself. 



Corpus Scriptorum Historiee Byzantinte, S^c. Pars xix. Nice- 
pborus Gregoras. Bonnae, 1829* Vol. i. 
The editor, L. Scbopcn^ has added the notes of Hier. Wolf« Car. 
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Dacange, J. Boivin, and CI . Capperonner. The editio princeps of this 
work was pnblisbed 1562, at Basil, by Hier. Woif, bat incomplete ; 
since only 1 1 books ont of 38 were printed. In 1702| Boi^in published 
13 books more from a Parisian Codex, and promised to publish the re* 
maining 14 books afteVwards. Bat ttie latter part of the work of Nio. 
Gregoras is inedited to this day ; and Niehuhr,in his edition of the Byzan- 
tines, will be the first to give us the work entire. The Codd. are extant 
in the Vatican Library and the Royal Library at Paris. Gregoras lived 
in the beginning of the 1 4th century ; and his work is of great importance 
for the history of the Byzantine empire, from Theodor. Lascaris down to 
Andronicus Palaeologus, whose contemporary he was. His veracity 
is, however, impugned by Cantacuzenus. Cf. Ger. J. Voss. de Histor. 
Grsec. lib. II. cap.29. 

I 

C Sallustii Crispi Opera qute super sunt. Ad fidem Codicum 
Manuscriptoruni recensuit, cum selectis Cortii Notis, suisque 
Commentariis edidit/et indieem accuratum adjecit Frider., 
Kritzius.'VoI. I. Catilinarium Bellum continens. Lipsiae, 1828. 

Within a short time there have appeared several editions of Sallust» 
who had been neglected for a long time. Frotscher reprinted only the 
edition of Cortius ; but Herzog, and Gerlach, (Professor at Basil) espe- 
cially the latter, have revised the text with the utmost critical accu- 
racy. Their editions, although valuable to the scholar/ cannot how- 
ever be used in schools ; whilst the present has more this object in 
view. Retaining the antiquated style of Sallust, the editor writes 
relicuum forreliquun^divorsus for diversus, adulescentia for adoles- 
centia, &c. 

Rapport par M. Jomard, to the Society of Geography at Paris, 
in the name of the special commission, charged to give an 
account of the journey of M. Auguste Caill6 to Timbuctoo and 
the interior of Africa. Paris, 1828. 15 pages, in 8vo. 

M. Caille has penetrated from Senegambia to Timbuctoo; and from 
the latter, across the Sahara to Tafiiett and Tangier : he has made many 
new and valuable observations on the East country, and on the upper 
part of the course of the Joliba : he navigated on this river during a 
month, and has collected iutbrmation on the mines of Bourr^. His de- 
scription of the regions of Baleya, of Kaukan, and of Wassoulo, are a 
considerable acquisition to geography : he has also collected a vocabuf 
lary of the Mandingo language, and another of the Kissour language, 
which is, as well as the Arabic, spoken at Timbuctoo. His observa- 
tions on the costumes, ceremonies, iiroductions, and commerce of these 
various countries are interesting. The special commission has decreed 
to him the prize offered by the Society of Geography of Paris to the 
first European who should reach Timbuctoo from Senegambia. 

Was soil man lernen? oder Zweckdes Unterrichts. What should' 
we learn, or what is the object of instruction? By Joseph 
Weitzel. Leipsic, 1828. 12mo. 94 pages. 

To the question expressed in the title, our author replies, we should 
learn what is necessary and useful for us to know, neither more nor 
less ; we should therefore begin instruction by investigating what sur- 
rounds us, present objects, the country, its institutions, the nationallan- 
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fUftgOy &0. M. Weitiel t>bi«ots to the aysleiii paimed tn tiM sfslioob 
of Eorope i too much time, he tiiiski, is taken up -with Greek and 
Letiiit med too little w demoted to things more essMitial to be known : 
he thinks too little ii done to enlighten the people ; he requires perfect 
liberty in the srt of instroction, being persuaded that it is only by an 
education well understood and adapted to the wants of tlie timea 
that we can at this day attain the object of human society, that is to 
say, happiness. The cultivation of the mind, says he, has i>econie ne- 
cessary to us : nature has emancipated us ; we cannot return to oar old 
paths : we are on the high sea, and shall perhaps find ourselves nearer 
to the port which is to receire us, than to that whence we started. 
The author makes some judicious remarks on the advantages of publicity 
and the eon >titutional regimen. 

D€m§9ikenU OrMtianet PkUiff%C42^ ife. Five Discourses of De« 
mosthenes again&t Philip, with the arguments of Libaiiius. By 
F. C. Wbmel, Rector and Professor at the College of Francfort^ 
1829. Paris. In small 8vo. 

The editor has collected in this vol. the three orations known by the 
name of Olynthiacs. The first Philippic and the discourse on Peace 
are preceded by an historical summary. He has added philological and 
ardMSological notes on the diflSculty of the texts; and finally, tabiea of 
contents : the editor has, added to the Orations, analyses, which bu^ 
serve as a model to yonqg men. These exercises, which, however, ara 
neglected in the French colleges, are, nevertheless, such as may be 
made most useful to the pupils of the higher classes, and it is desirable 
that the use of them be more generally known. 

Im Samte BikU d£ Fauee, in Latin and French ; with litwary^ 
critical, and historical notes, prefaces, and dedications, extncted 
from the Commentaries of Dom Calmet, Abb^ of Seaones ; of 
the Abb^ de Vance, and other celebrated authors: embdlished 
with figures and geographical maps. 5th edition. ByM.DRACH, 
a converted Rabbi, dedicated to the King of France. 5tk 
delivery, consisting of vols. 9 and 10. Paris, 1829. 2 vols. iB&T«fe« 
The 9th vol. contains the Book of Job, one of the fidesl 
monuments of philosophy and of poetry that has ever been 
transmitted to us from antiquity. General opinion makes this 
writer contemporary with Moses, who, if not the author, is at 
least the translator of Job from the Arabic into Hebrew. 

It is now time that Science should reap the rich harvest which baa 
been prepared for her. Indii^ Thil>et, China, and all the East, 
unveil their ancient traditions, which, by their wonderful confomuty 
to those of the Christians, furnish new supports to that faith, the uni- 
versality and perpetuity of which (those two great characteristics of 
every thing that is divine) become every day more manifest : the for* 
tunate researches on the Egyptian hieroglyphics, by enabling us to fix 
the precise date of the Zodiacs of £sn6 and of Dendera, ellsced for 
e\er the objections which were adduced against the chronology of 
Moses. At length we begin to hope to be able to penetrate some of the 
secrets of Eg}- ptian theology which have hitherto remained in impene^ 
trable darkness, and to be able to compare the recorda o( the Jewish 
writers with the history of the Pharaohs, written on the banks of 
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NHe. - The oomparative «lady of languages (that of the origin of peo- 
ples) senres to -confinn on all. sides the priuMtive faotf related in tb^ 
sacred, books. The physical sciences even, by their progress, and mi 
particular geology and physiology, never cease to put new arms into the 
bands of the defenders of religiop, to combat the anti-mosaic bypother 
sis, and materialism. . . 
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UTERARV INTELUGENCE. 

LATELY PUBLISHED^ 

Mr. Valpy has, at the desire of several schoolnrasterd, just 
printed the Greek Septuagint in a handsome octavo volume, for 
the use of students at college and upper classes id schools, to read 
in chapels and church. Price 21«. The text is taken from Holmes 
and Bos. The Apocrypha is added at the end, but may be taken 
out if objected to. This volume is so printed »s to bind up uni- 
formly with Mr. Valpy's Greek Testament, virhich is piiblifl(hed ta 
three vols, with English Notes. 

School AKD College Greek Classics, with EmgH$k 
Notes/Quesfions; 4r<^.-— At the exin-essdeaire of mady emineiit 
schoolmasters, Mr. Valpy has jdommenced the publication of ii 
Series of suob.bf th^ Qri^^k AtJTHORs as are chieSy read in the 
upper Classes of Schools and in Colleges. The best Texts ane 
adopted, and the Critical and Explanatory Notes are 
presented I it is presumed, in a more inviting and accessible- fom 
than those of liitin Commentators, by avoiding that profuseness 
of annotation which frequently anticipates the ingenuity, super- 
sedes the industry; and consequently retards rather than promotes 
the improvement^ of the pupil. Examination Questions^ 
adapted to the points discussed in the Notes, and Indexes, are 
also added ; and the Series, it is hoped, will constitute a cgnveni- 
ent introduction to the niceties and eli^gancies. of Greek Literature, 
and to the perusal of that portion of the relics of antiquity which 
is best calculated to interest a youthful mind. 

Each vblume will be sold separately ; and it is intended that all 
shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 

Tbe following are already published : 

Euripides.— ^HfCtt^a. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Master of 

Wisbeach School, and of Trin. Coll. Camb. 5«« 

J, — i-. — . Medea, By the Same. 5«. 

PhcenUspe. By the Same. 5s. [In September.] 

Sophocles. — (Edipus Tyrannm. By the Rev. J.Brassb, 

D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 5s. 

' • (Edipus Cohneus. By the Same. 5s. [In 

August.] 

Thucydides, Herodotus, Xrnophon» Demosthenes, 
drc. will speedily be published in successiibn. 
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The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 1^ to 128, 
containing part of Aurelius Victor, and Plavtus. Pr. l/. Is. 
per No. — Large paper^ double. Present Subscription, 9B3. 

At it nuj not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 
Urering one or two Nos. monthly, till the set is completed. Very few 
copies are left for disposal. 

AI2XYAOY ATAMEMNllN TPITAftTTOI. Gr«cc. Textum 
id lideai editienum, pr«sertim Blomfieldianae^ recognovit* Notas- 
que Anglice couscriptas et Indices adjecit. Jacobus Kennbdt, 
S. T. P. Coilegii S.S. Trinitatis spud Dublinenses Socins. Teutscb. 
ubersetzl von Heinrich Voss. English, translated by James Ken- 
nedy » D.D. Price 12#. royal> 8vo. London, Rivingtoo, 1829. 

Hmm^mmm: id est Carmen Epicum de Ramse Rebus Geatia, 
paelae aatiquissiaBi Valmicis opus. Textum, codd. Mss. collatis, 
recensuit, interpretationem Latinam etannotationescriticasadjecit, 
A. G. ScHLBGEL. Volnminis primt pars prior. Bonnae ad Rhenum. 
8vo. 1829. 

Uw}gecten on the Greek Particles ; translated into Engliahy 
and abridged for the Use of Schools, on the plan of Viger^s 
Greek Idioms Abridged: by the Rev. J. Seages. Price 85. 
6tf. — It is the intention of the Editor to undertake, 00 the 
same plan. Bos, Maittaire, and Hermann : which will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 

Second Latin Delectus ; to connect Valpy's Delectus and the 
Analecta Latina Majora : with English Notes. On the plan of 
DalzelFs Analecta Minora. By the Rev. F. Valpt, M^. 
Trin. Coll., Camb., and one of the Masters of Reading Scbool, 

Price 7s. 6d. 

The universjd use of the Greek and Latin Delectus has suggested 
the probable utility of a sequel to those works. The second Greek 
Delectus has been published, and has b^n far from disappointing the 
expectations of the editor. The Second Latin Delectus is now at- 
tempted : and the judicious teacher will determine whether it is d^ 
servings of equal success. 

The selection from the best Latin Writers will be so far from pre- 
cluding the reading of the ori^nals, that they will invite the learner to 
a general use of them. 

The Notes are explanatory, and will tend to facilitate the beneficial 
study of the langua^. Very little has been said of proper names, 
because the student is supposed to have recourse to Lempriere*s Clas- 
sical Dictionary. For derivations of words he is referred to Yalpy's 
Etymological Dictionary of the Latin language. 

FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Contents of the * Journal des Savons' for January, 1829* 

1. CoUectioB des L<ms MaritiaMS aatMeures au xviii. siM^ par 
M. J. M. Pardessus. [M. Daonoa.] 
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13. Grammaires H^braVqaes, par MM. Lee^ Ewald et SarchL [2nd 
Art. of Baron Silvestre de Sacy. j 

3. Astronomie Solaire d'Hipparque soumise k une critique rigoar- 
cuse, par M. J. B. P. Marcoz. [2nd Art. of M. Letronne.] 

4. Syst6me de TEdda el son Origine^ par Finn Magnusen. [2nd 
Art. of M. Depping.] 

5. Suite des Travaux de MM. Audouin et Milne Edwards, sur lea 
Crustaces. [M. Tessier.] 

Feb. — 1. Histoire des Gaulois, depnis les terns les plus recul^sjusqu*^ 
Tenti^re soumission de la Gaule k la domination Romaine^ par M. 
Amed^e Thierry. [M. Daunou.] 

2. Chrestomathie Arabe, par M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. [M. 
Chezy.] 

3. Gramroaires H^braiques de MM. Lee, Ewald et Sarcbi. [3d Art. 
of Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

4. Geograpbi Graeci minores, edente Joanne Francisco Gail. [M. 
Letronne.J 

5. M^moire sur la Famille des M61astomac6es, par M. Aug. Pyr. de 
Condolle. [M. Tessier.J 

March, — 1. Notice sur la Collection de Vases peints et autresMonu- 
mens de Tart Etrusque de M. le Conseiller Doron. [M. Raoul-Ro- 
cbette.] . 

2. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons,par M. le Baron Couvier, et par 
M. Valenciennes. [M. Abel-R6musat.] 

3. .Le Roman de Rose et des Dues deNormandie, par Robert Wace. 
[2nd Art. of M. Raynouard.] 

. 4. Description des Monumens Musulmens du Cabinet de M. le Dae 
de BlacaSy par M. Reinaud. [Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 
5. Histoire de la Louisiane, par M. Barb6-Marbois. [M. Dannoa.] 

SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques; or a Collection of Critical Pieces 
and Memoirs relative to the Religions, Sciences,Customs, History, 
and Geography of Oriental Nations. By M. Abel-R6musat. Paris, 
1829. 2 vols, in 8vo. with a map. The 17 articles which com* 
pose the 1st vol. of this work, relate to the geography and history 
of Asia ; a View of China and its inhabitants ; a description of the 
kingdom of Gamboge ; a description of a group of islands little 
known, between Japan and the Mariannes Islands ; on some people 
of Thibet and Boukharie, translated from the Chinese, &c. The 2nd 
vol. is composed of 40 articles ; all of which are biographical, 
except the last, which is on the philosophy of the Hindoos from 
the Memoirs of Mr. Colebrooke : these biographical remarks re- 
late, for the most part, to individuals of the Chinese empire. 

Atlas Vniversel deG^ographie Historique, Ancienne, etModeme : 
digested and engraved on steel by Ambroise Tardieu, member of 
the Society of Geography of Paris. 54 colored plates, on fine paper ; 
which will form one vol. in folio, and will be published in the course 
of this year. 
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«Mi tk0 Apoerfpkai Books of the Old Tettomenti iik 
i«^> to !h^ «|u<r4tioD, * Should they be suppresudf by M. Mon- 
hiMe« >>i^iT^r ot'lhe Church of Geneva; printed in that town, by 
Scflkiic. \\x ts:s. 189 pAges, in 8vo. M. Moulini^ shows that they 
«iKN«U ^< pirservfd, and that it is proper to make use of thiem. 

M. Uvr^^n^u, a Swedish traveller and Orientalist, has gone to 
Si. INrttr'ktturg with an intention there to publish a dictionary, in 
KWMck and Arabic, for the use of Europeans in the East, and for 

iVi««fi«/ Uterature. — ^Tbe Archimandrite Hyaciothtp who has 
w>Mffti^i \4 years at Pekin. and who has at tbatplaee studied 
^Uki s^access the Chinese langua^. has brought with him several 
CbMWrtie uidiiuscripts of great importance foe the history of Asia. 
|*W t^»UowiuK is the list of them : 

Tkui-'IVuD-Tsian-GaDg-mon, or Annals of the Chinese Empire, in 
A i«4s. Thitt valuable manuscript is already known by the translations 
\4xh» Jesuits. — History of the Dynasty Ming; a well kaown and m* 
t«r«atiu)C work, in one vol. — Geography of the Chinese Empire, with a 
hurge nap, 2 vols. This important Ms. is in the Russian langnago. — 
Uislory of the first four khans of the House of Tchingis. 1 v<rf. — Hie 
uresent state of Thibet.— History of Thibet and ofTangout.1 volw^ 
bsMiiption of the Mongols two centuries before Christ.-*DesGriptiDn 
oi Sungaria and of Little Boukharia. 160 years liefore Christ*— i-D»- 
seffiptioo of the same oountries in their present state. — Deseription 
of Pekin, with a plan of the city. — Description of the Mongols WntQ 
the birth of Christ.— A Treatise on Inoculation for the SmaU Po3E. 
— On the Legal l^ledieine of the Chinese. — System of the UMvorse^ 
1 tol.— l)n the Fortifications (d^&##) of the Yellow Sea.--CodB of the 
Mongols* 1 vol. — Chinese Dictionary, translated into Russian. 

Aths Umitertel de G^oM^pkU Ameienue et Moderme, Sg^, hj 
M. Lopie the father, first geographer to the King of Fraoce. and 
by his son; 1st. 2nd. and 3id numbers. Paris, 1828. Price of 
each number, contaiaing two colored maps, hot-pressed, aod a leaf 
of text. 3 francs ; and on vellum paper. 6 francs. — ^This Atlas, 
which is to consist of 23 numbers, may serve for the studies of 
yoalh. and all classes of society : it is composed by geographers 
loiif since appro veil of by the learned world, and will undoabtedlj 
be well received by the public. — A leaf of test of the same aiac 
with the mtips will be added to each number. The three nnmbcrs 
alretaily publi:^hed contain the planetary systems, the cdeatial 
piaoisphere^. ibe maps of La Plata. ChUi. Patagonia, Colombia, 
Gaiaaa* .Africa Proper, Numidia, and part of Mauritania and 
South America. 

^If. 1\ Cictfvitis dt DwinoHont! et de Fato libri, cum oouhini 
eruditoruiu auuotationibus quae T. Davibti editio ultima habet : 
textum ilciiuo ad tidem complurium codd. Mss. editt. aliommque 
adjumeutoruu) recoguovit. Fr. Creuzeri et C. Ph. Kayseri, 
kuas^ue diiimadveraioues addidit G. H. Moser. Franc, ad IML 
1828. 8vo. 
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Frid, SfylbmrgH Epistoke iptinju&dd P. Meliiiwn: nanc pri- 
nam edidit Fr. Cretlz^r. Franc* ad M. 18S7. 8to« 

rwypu^loL &a-rpovoiMxii ^ <r6vro[Aog ixiea-ig roS irXayijrixoQ 

X, T. A^ Ppris, 1828. 12mo. 

Recherches sur ks Sources Antiques 4^ h Literature Fran- 
foise, par J. Berger de Xivrey. Paris, 1829* ?vo* 

FvaopMi Xft> d*xl4'si; ^dixal fou ^ooxd^ rou iiapoKr^oxio (La Ro- 
chefoucault) rVxXXo^ayyXo-IXXijyixa}^ i^tra^pwriiUrm he ro9 F^eX^ 
XixoS s!^ rijy vetoripoiv ^^EXXi^yix^v yKooiTireLV, uyn BXahpt^iigov Bpowirou 
(M. Wladimir Brunei), htiiBonpifiiifTcn li netihciiu^yJbg^iosipMArdi 
wtJ r. 6£0;^apoTOt;Xov necrpieos. Paris^ 1828. 8vo. 

Religions de la Qrhce^ ou Recbercbe».8ur rOrigiue, les AttribotSy 
et le Cultedes principales Divinit^s Hell^niques; par F.N. Rolle. 
Tome ly 8vo. 1828. 

lllisse che giunto nella Siciliasi, studia d\ imbriacar Poti/emOf 
&c.; illustrazione di un basso-rilievo^ diistesa dal Cav, Mich. 
Arditi. Napoli, 1817» fol. .i ... . 

E'Ermatena-, ossia ITmpronta da darsi al gettoM dielki fiegal 
Societk ; iVJemoria distesa dal Cav. Arditi. Napolt, I8I6L 4tcr. 

La Legge Petronia, iliustrata col mezzo di un adtica {nscrinooe 
rifivennta nelF anfiteatro di Pompei; Memoria distesa dal Gav* 
Arditi. Napoli, I8I7. 4to. 

II Faseino e V Amuleto eontro del Fascino^ presso gli Antichi ; 
illustrazione di un antico basso-rilievo rinvenuto in un forno diella 
etttk di Pompei, distesa dal Cat. Arditi. Napoli, 1828. 4to. 

La Epifania degli Dei^ appo gli Antichi; lettere delCaV. Ar- 
diti. Napoli, I8I9. 4to. 

Inno in onore di Jehova, tradotto dal Francese.in Italiano da 
Aiyt. Pihan, compositore nella Stamperi^i Reale.per le liiigMe Ori- 
entali. Paris, 1829. 8vo. 

MuvooijX, Tsvtilov Aiotrpifir^ §\g 6o(;xt;8f8i}y xcH rij^ xar* sAth *I<np'-^ 
j/aj 'JEviTOfti}. *E¥ JBieyyi^ t?j 'Aovarglas. 1799. 8vo. 

ANEKAOTA. Anecdota Graca,. e oodd, regiis descriptil, 
annotatione illustravit, J. Fr. Boissouade. vqI.i. Pari^.^ E.typogra- 
pheo Elgio, 1829* 8vo. 

^Ewlypny^y^ti tig eva rmv XsoVreoy Sicog TPpo rwv mXm rou w 
napia-loig '/yo'Tirourou i^ft/yo/xeycby* 

Elg riy xttxXoy rooy Mleov sTftai Xioov ^Xoyepd;, 
Elg T^y 9rp^(V Jlapi^lcfiv u8^o;|^^o; ipoo'spig^ 
*Exei ^XSyag, Im tgicov, ixiT irvp, im nipiv 
*E(tps6yo(uat x») x^^^ ^'^ X&ptiyya ^piv* 
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Afg xarioTVia'OLV fitonoog 'IvarnovTOV tugmgov. 

Theses XIL quas publice defensurus est Car. Frid. Hermann. 
Heidelb. 1826. 

Specimen Commentarii Critici ad Plutarchi de Superstitione 
libellum, scribebat C. Frid. Hermann. 1824. 8vo. 

Luciani Libellus^ quomodo Historian) conscribi oporteat ; cum 
' varietate lectionis selecta et annotatione perpetua edidit C. Frid. 
Hermann. Franc, ad Moen. 1828. 8vo. 

Index Lectionum Academicarum iu Universitate Cssarea Mos- 
quensi, &c. Praefationis loco exbibetur Maximi Planudis inter- 
pi-etatio Graeca loci Auctoris ad Herennium de facultate memorias 
arte et studio per6cienda: primo nunc edita a Chr. Frid. de 
Matthaei, &c. Mosquae, 1810. 4to. 

AiaXoyog Trep) rrig *£AA)jv«x?j 'E^avaa-Taa-eoog, <rvyYgafs)g Iv KkT' 
vfjSij xuroi TO hog 1822, xmo rou ft. Fpijy. AapyiaSou ZaXvxov, 
ixMetg 5g jxera vpoXoyov xu) eniXoyov uvo ' Ayaiofpovog Aaxs^aiyLO- 
vlou, 4>^XorlfJL(o dairavTi Trjg $»XgAXijv/8oj X^fflfJ toD (ruyygafioog, 
Paris, 28th Nov. 1828. 12mo. 

This name of Agathophron is the mask of our good and learned 
friend, M. Constantinos Nicolopaulos. * 

'Tyieivu llapayyiXfJMTet Trgog j^p^civ too 'EXXijvixoO Xaov hpavKr- 
tevra xa) (TuvTWxiivTa tcagat, Kcovcrravrlvou Kupaiioldigt^ '^Spiavoro- 
X/tou, ioiTpou, X. T. X. Paris, 1829. 12mo. 

Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe, ou morceaux choisis de 
divers grammairiens et scholiastes Arabes, avec une traduction 
Franpaise et des notes, &c. par M. Silvestre de Sacy. Paris, 1829. 
8vo. 

'^AruxTa, ^yovv TravroiuTroov eU r^v ap^aiav xu) viav 'EXXr^iftx^v 
yXooao'av avTOC^eBieov ayifinaoaeoov adrotryihog ^rjvoiymyii. Tofiog Seu- 
Tspog, (By Dr. Corai.) 1829. 8vo. Paris. 

Longi Pastoralia e codd. Mss. duobus Italicis primum Graece 
edidit P. L. Courrier; exemplar Romanum emendatius et auctius 
typis recudendum curavit G. R. Lud. Sinner. Paris, 1829* 8vo. 

The third volume of Mai's Scriptorum Veterum Collectio 
Nova, e Vaticanis Codicibus edita, is just about to appear. It 
will contain, among others, the following important pieces : 

1 . The Lives of the Emperors, 1o Michael Paiaeologus Till, inclusive, 
embracing a period of 1300 years, written In 10,410 Greek verses by 
Efremio, with a Latin translation by Mai.— 2. A Defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, by Vittorino Faltre.— 3. A Des«ription of various Mss. of 
the library of Monte Cassino,and of the lost works, by Jos. S. Assemanni. 
— 4. An Essay on some of the Commentaries and Discourses found in 
the Palimpsests. — 6. The Gospel of St. Matthew, from a very old Ms.— 

6. Two Epitomes of Valerius Maximus, Paris, and J. Neposiano. — 

7. An Extract from St. Augustin's Treatise on Music. — 8. Greek Dis- 
courses, by Theodulos, on the reciprocal duties of Kings and People. 
—9. Four new Sibylline Books. 
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Mai is also about to bring out a new and uniform edition of 
all the works he had previously discovered. The first volume 
will contain : 

1. Cicero de Republica, with Mai*s Notes, and the parallel passages 
in Plato's Republic by Proclus. — 2, Gorgilius Martialis de Arboribiis 
pomiferis, neuipe de amygdala, de persico, de cydonio, de castanea 
(from a Palimpsest in the Neapolitan library). — 3. A Fragment from 
the third book of ^allust's Historise Civiles. — 4. Fragments of Archi- 
medes, in the original Greek. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Life of the celebrated scholar and critic Dr. Richard 
Bentley, from the pen of the very Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean of 
Peterborough, is preparing for publication, and will be pub- 
lished towards the close of the present year. This work will no 
doubt contain a fund of literary information, and form a history 
of the University of Cambridge, during a period of forty years. 
The work has long been anxiously expected. • 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

1 have just read in the last number of the Foreign Review, 
published by Black and Young, the following imbecile attempt 
to disprove the authenticity of one of the finest relics of anti- 
quity — the Orphic Poems: 

Creuzer talks incessantly of Orphic philosophy, Orphic mysteries, 
and Orphic poems. Orphic theology came from Egypt over Thrace 
to Greece. According to Blaekweli, whom Voss supposes to be the 
prototype of Heyne and Creuzer, Homer himself had been in Egypt : 
he does not venture, however, to assert that Homer had gone through 
a course of hieroglyphics. Orphic poems! Creuzer Knows .very well, 
that they are no more genuine than the Shaksperian plays by Ireland. 
We consider them as a sort of mystification. Striplings and versifica- 
tors, ' whose chins had not yet budded/ wanted to pass off poems under 
the venerable name of Orpheus. We know this of Onomacritus. But 
Creuzer says, these poems were modern in form, but ancient in sub- 
stance f they were written in the spirit of Orpheus, or those who were 
initiated in the mysteries would have risen in evidence against such 
pretended Orphic poets. Who knows whether the mysteries were 
themselves in possession of the genuine Orphic tenets altogether? The 
ancients, be it remembered, did not attach such great importance to 
these Orphic poems. — No. vi. p. 335. 

1 shall not presume to pen a single sentence in vindication of 
the learned Creuzer — a name so dear to all the friends of learn- 
ing and genius: his character, capacity^ and erudition, are 
too well known and appreciated to stand in need of any eulo- 
gium of mine; I must however be permitted to express my 
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regret, that the ] reviewer's zeal should have led him to charse 

this honorable and gifted scholar with baselj supporting ' the 

authenticity of the Orphic poems, while knowing tbenr to be 

the production of some fraudulent impostor. 

r-Hic nigras soccus loliginis, baec est 

iGnigo mera. Hor. lib. i. sat. 4. t. 100. 

I beg to remind your readers, that Plato mentions the Hymns 
of Orpheus in the eighth book of his Laws ; and in his Cratylus, 
he quotes two lines from one of the poems of Orpheus. De^ 
moBthenes also, in his tfirst oration against Aristogiton, quotes 
what is said by Orpheus respecting justice, and doubtless alluded 
in what he says to the Hymn to Justice, which fomiA one of 
the existing collection of Ch'phic hymns. After all this, what 
must we think of the reviewer who says ** the Orphic poems 
are no more genuine than the Shaksperian plays by Ireland ;" 
and, ** that the ancients did not attach such great importance 
to these Orphic poems V 

Can any man of common sense for a moment admit, that 
works which were considered to be genuine by such jmen as 
Plato, Demosthenes, Pausanias, and many other ancients of the 
greatest respectability and renown, are to be deemed spurious 
and fraudulent forgeries, like the Shaksperian plays of Ireland^ 
because an obscure and nameless individual in the nineteenth 
century has, in the true spirit of a modern reviewer, unblush- 
ingly asserted them to be so ? 

X will not occupy more of your space, than merely to call the 
attention of your philosophic readers to Mr. Thomas Taylor's 
luminous and profound introduction to his translation of these 
Hymns, second edition, 18^4 : a work replete with the most im- 
portant and interesting information, the result of a long life 
passed in incessant and rigid researches. I beg particularly to 
recommend pp. xxxiii. — ^xxxix. to the serious perusal and candid 
judgment of every unprejudiced person, as fully effectual to 
convince them of the genuineness of the poems ascribed to 
Orpheus. 

J. J. W. 

We thank Mr. H y for his verses, and are sorry that 

they do not suit the nature of our work. 

£B*RATA. 

Tn No. Lxxvii. of the Classica] Journal, note 1 of p. 91 belongs to the preceding 
page, line 14, at the word ** gods i" and note 2 ought to be note 1. 
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